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““FireTTE AU FAUCON” Courtesy of Durand- Ruel 


ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS 


PRICE - 
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Renoir, 1882 


MAY6 1929 
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1840 - EIGHTY NINE YEARS OF SERVI 














ness. 


= offers a complete 
transatlantic service from 


New York, Boston and 





Montreal to Plymouth, 


SR 


Cherbourg, Havre, South- 





ampton, Queenstown, 


London, Liverpool, Lon- 





donderry, and Glasgow— 


the gateways to all Europe. 
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Whatever one’s preferred mode of travel— 
First Class, Second Cabin, Cabin or Tourist 
Third Cabin, Cunard offers the ultimate in 
service. Cunard maintains, in addition to 
the fastest ocean service and the largest 
fleet of Cabin ships in the world, de luxe 
} cruising steamers to the Mediterranean, 
+ West Indies, Around the World, the North 


_ Cape, around Africa, and South America. 




















Your Local Agent or 25 Broadway, New York 
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RITZ TOWER 


PARK AVENUE at 57th STREET 
New York 























Hott: depth of colour of this 


4°, carat sapphire blends 
enchanlingly with the extremely 
fine quality of the two supporting 
matched emerald cut diamonds. 

















OM SETTING that is the ulti- 
“™ mate in ring design. The 5% 
caral emerald cul diamond ts a 
gem worthy of the two fine Orien- 
lal sapphires which complete 
this masterpiece. 
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GEORGE ROMNEY 


1734-1802 


The Gallery of 
P, JACKSON HIGGS 


ELEVEN EAST FIFTY-FOURTH STREET 


New York 


DEALERS IN HIGH CLASS OLD MASTERS AND OBJECTS OF ART 
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Limited 





THE GYPSY ENCAMPMENT 





TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 2920 
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By THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R. A. 


€.,€... ©. 


Painted about 1777 
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155, New Bond Street, London 
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In our showrooms 


Svar, ry Meyers (2 


136 et 52 Mirek. © 820 Tower urt 
Y 


New) ork. Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS of FURNITURE #2 IMPORTERS of ANTIQUES 
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B. E. MURILLO Certified by August L.. Mayer 


FLEISCHMANN 
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ESTABLISHED 1806 GA ER . ESTABLISHED 1806 





HIGH CLASS OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


MUNICH 


MAXIMILIANSTRASSE 1 
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ae : Objects of Art 
| apestries 
| Antique and 
iy Modern 

Furniture 
i 
“Win Baumgarten 6 4 Gre 
| 715 Fifth Avenue | 

| NEW YORK 
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“EIGHTH EARL OF WESTMEATH WITH A DOG” BY GILBERT STUART 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
15 OLD BOND STREET 14 EAST 57TH STREET 17 PLACE VENDOME 
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“THE FINDING OF MOSES” 
























by 
JACOPO TINTORETTO 
Recently sold to a Private Collector 
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NEW YORK LONDON 
25 West 54th Street 142 New Bond Street 
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JAN PROVOST, MADONNA WITH CHILD Attested by Friedlander: “ . . . most characteristic, particularly charming work...” 
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DR. BENEDICT & CO. : PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 
f BERLIN, W. 9. FRIEDRICH - EBERTSTR. 5. 
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16th Century Painting on Panel 
“Portrait of a Lady of the Elizabethan Court” 
by Hans Eworth, a Flemish Artist 
1540-1574 
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9 East 56th Street 3 Place Vendéme 
{ NEW YORK PARIS } 
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Paintings 
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Old Masters 
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Lennestr. 6A (opposite the Siegesallee) 


Galerie Ehrhardt & Co. 6.m.b. BH. 


Baden-Baden 


Galerie Ehrhardt 


Luisenstr. 26 
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UR, illustration conveys the 


charm of English Antiques 
properly assembled. 





We feature fine handmade PaneLlecd Rooms 


C@xecuted 22: our shops at moderate prices: — 











201-207 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO ILL. 


FINE FURNITURE -ANTIQUES -: INTERIORS 
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FANUC IVICA CC 
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HEINEMANN GALLERIES 


LENBACHPLATZ 5 & 6, MUNICH 





HIGH CLASS PAINTINGS 
ANCIENT and MODERN 





20 x 1334 inches ‘“MADONNA WITH ANGELS” 


LUCAS CRANICH The Elder 
about 1525 


HANSEN GALLERIES rnc. 


SCHWEIZERHOFQUAI 5, LUCERNE 
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27 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


BRUMMER GALLERY, inc. 
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‘ | A corner of the Tapestry Room in our new showrooms, displaying 18th Century Mahogany Furniture 

q) 

‘ | 

: OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 

‘ XVI, XVII, XVIII CENTURY 

‘ Old China and Prints Old Panelled Rooms 

‘| REPRODUCTIONS HANDMADE 

| 

¢ 

[1 25-26 GEORGE STREET, 
CH] & IY EICA : IL HANOVER SQUARE 

: FURNISHERS and DECORATORS to H. M. KING GEORGE V. LONDON p 
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MADONNA 


MATTHIESEN GALLERY 


IMPRESSIONISTS 





QUENTIN MASSYS 


OLD MASTERS 


BERLIN, W. 9 


14 BELLEVUESTRASSE 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 








Mlingling i( ith Che [rn Of. A vishooracy 


“IN CHESTERFIELD HOUSE—ONE OF THE FEW, THE VERY FEW, TO HOLD NOBLESSE APART 
IN A LEVELLING METROPOLIS—LORD CHESTERFIELD HELD HIS ASSEMBLIES OF ALL THAT 
LONDON, OR INDEED ENGLAND, COULD FURNISH OF WHAT WAS POLITE AND CHARMING.” 


(7? . . . . . , 
Che Oise Anne arm chair illustrated in this pambing was. once hawked 


mt the streets of cJouthamplon by an ignorant rag and bone woman, 


FRANK PARTRIDGE 


Old English Furniture 
26 KING oncet te casa s.W.! Chinese Porcelain NO. 6 acy snd STREET 


© r.r.teae 
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“VIRGIN AND CHILD, JOACHIM AND ANNA IN A LANDSCAPE” 
By 
JOOST VAN CLEVE 
In the Possession of 
F. Kleinberger Galleries, Inc. 
New York: 12 East 54th Street s . 


Paris: 9 Rue de L’ Echelle 

















T has been our privilege to execute 
Fuaue for clients residing in 
various parts of America and to 
complete the rooms in each detail of 
the background, lighting, furniture, 
hangings and all the incidentals of a 
well-considered decorative scheme. 


@Q While the actual production of the 
work is done in our shops, installation 


is made under the direct supervision of 
our decorators ... anywhere, regardless 
of the distance from New York. ~& 


qd A visit to our Galleries will reveal 
a collection of furniture and related 
objects, charmingly composed in a series 
of decorative ensembles, so extensive 
and diversified as to meet any 
architectural requirement. ~\ YS 


INCORPORATED 


Tent Une Galleries 


Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 


CABINETMAKERS DECORATORS ANTIQUARIANS 
ARCHITECTURAL REMODELING 


New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 





© 1929, N. Y. G. 






































ESTABLISHED IN LONDON IN 1817 











Portrait of Thomas Heron, 50 x 40 inches 
by Grorct Romney, R. A. 1732-1802 











Paintings and Drawings by the Old 
Masters — Eighteenth Century English 


and French Engravings. 


The New York Gallery will be closed 


from June Ist until October Ist. 


THos AGN E.We:sons 


INCORPORATED 


125 EAST 57% STREET. NEW YORK 


LONDON MANCHESTER 
43 OLDBONDSTREET 14 EXCHANGE STREET 
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JEAN BELLEGAMBE, Early 16th Century French 
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PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 
AND MODERN FRENCH MASTERS 





prs iS 





REINHARDT GALLERIES 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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FIFTH AVE. 











B. ALTMAN & CO. 





( : ra ' (| 
U/ rilic/tes O ~ Jernutine Ketan 


Shown Is a Group Typical of the Many Authentic 


Examples in Our English and American Collections 


Sheraton settee of splendid proportions and de- 
tails—in the style of Samuel McIntire. 


One of a set of six Sheraton chairs having an un- 
usual delicacy of design and proportion. 


A Chippendale chest of drawers with a serpentine 
front. 


A clock of similar period by Robert Bowers. 


One of a pair of hanging shelves—with part of 
an early set of white-and-gold china. 


A single Heppelwhite shield-back side chair—an 
excellent example of American furniture. 


A Philadelphia lowboy of walnut with the 
original hardware—in the style of Savery’s earlier 


pieces. 


Banjo clock with the original glasses—typical of 


Willard. 
One of a pair of very fine Heppelwhite chairs. 


Portrait of a very young girl—by John Neagle. 


GALLERIES OF ANTIQUES—SEVENTH FLOOR 





NEW YORK 
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ARNOLD SELIGMANN, 
REY X COMPANY, Inc. 


11 East 52nd Street, NEW YORK 





Large Bronze Group, ‘‘ Hercules and the Bull’ by Giovanni Bologna 
Italian, XVI Century, from the Porges’ Collection 


Exhibited at World Centennial Exposition, Paris, 1900 


WORKS OF ART 
TAPESTRIES PICTURES 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN AND FILS 
23 PLACE VENDOME PARIS 
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A very fine set of three Georgian Silver Candelabra made in Birmingham 
in 1805-1812 by Mathew Boulton and William Fountain from the 
Collection of the Duke of Cleveland; also bears the motto and arms of the 
Order of the Knights of the Garter. 


The pair with 6 branches and center lights are 32 inches high and the 
one with 12 branches and center light is 46 inches high. 


mE establishment of James Robinson presenting an assem- 
» blage of rare pieces of Old English Silver and reproductions 

has become a rendezvous for collectors. Here also may be seen some 
very rare pieces of Old English Furniture. Your inspection of these 


rare and beautiful pieces is invited. 


James Robinson 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER AND REPRODUCTIONS 


I9 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET II Fifth Avenue 
LONDON W.8 NEW YORK 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 


England 






































































































































NEW YORK 
647 Fifth Avenue 





LE CHRIST JAUNE 
by 
PAUL GAUGUIN 


FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE 
XIXth AND XXth CENTURY 





PARIS ) 
57 Rue La Boetie y 
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WILDENSTEIN & CO,, »« 








“FRANCESCO DUODO” by JACOPO TINTORETTO 


HIGH CLASS OLD PAINTINGS 
XVIIItH CENTURY FURNITURE 
WORKS OF ART 
TAPESTRIES 


NEW YORK PARIS 
647 Fifth Avenue 57 Rue La Boétie 
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JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 





Colonel Aernout Van Druyvesteyn 


PAINTINGS 


by FRANS HALS 


X VIUIth Century Portraits, Barbizon, Dutch 


Modern French, American 


NEW YORK: 559 Fifth Avenue 
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: HOWARD YOUNG 
, GALLERIES 














( ‘* PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM TIGHE, ESQ.” By GEORGE ROMNEY 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
\ 
; OLD AND MODERN 





NEW YORK LONDON 
\ 634 Fifth Avenue 35 Old Bond St. 



































DUVEEN 
BROTHERS 





PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES 
PORCELAINS 
OBJETS D'ART 








PARIS NEW YORK 
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By John Singer Sargent, N. A. 


HEADQUARTERS for the BEST in AMERICAN ART 


AN ART GALLERY WITH 
AN IDEAL 
Operating on a non-profit basis in the 
interest of American Art, these galler 
ics offer the most beautiful and most 
spacious sales rooms in the world de 
voted exclusively to the work of Amet 
ican painters and sculptors. In serving 
as intermediary between artist and pur- 
chaser, we always bear in mind the al- 
truistic ideals on which this institution 


was founded. 


Seven nationally known business men 
serve as Officers and trustees—entirely 


without remuneration 


OFFICERS 


President Walter L. Clark 

Secretary John G. Agar 

Treasurer Irving T. Bush 
TRUSTEES 

John G. Agar Irving T. Bush 


Walter L. Clark Henry J. Fuller 
William A. Delano Frank G. Logan 
Edward W. Bok 








FOREMOST AMERICAN 
ARTISTS ARE 
OUR MEMBERS 
More than 200 of the leading artists 
of America—those whose names are 
known from coast to coast—are mem 
bers of these galleries. Hundreds of the 
finest examples of the craftsmanship of 
these contemporary American painters 
and sculptors are on view here at all 


times 





GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE NEW YORK 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 






























































SIXTH CENTURY LARGE STONE ANIMAL 








EARLY 
CHINESE ART 








NEW YORK 
13 East 57th Street 


PEKIN 

















BERLIN: W9. 





SHANGHAI 
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VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES ~ 











“PORTRAIT OF J. B. VAN BISTHOVEN” BY A. VAN DYCK 


OLD MASTERS 


AMSTERDAM NEW YORK BERLIN 
Rokin 9 21 East 57th Street Unter den Linden 17 
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CEZANNE COROT 
RENOIR EL GRECO 
| MONET 
| GAUGUIN BOUDIN 
| DEGAS MANET 
| 
REDON PISSARRO 
BRAQUE SISLEY 
| LAUTREC CASSATT 
| LAURENCIN MORISOT 
LOISEAU FORAIN 
| MORET CHAVANNES 
MAUFRA GUILLAUMIN 
| PESKE VIGNON 
| ANDRE D’ESPAGNAT 
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NEW YORK .-. 12 East 57th Street 37 Avenue de Friedland -- PARIS 
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22 EAST 56ru STREET 


DRESSMAKERS MILLINERS 
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PAUL BOTTENWIESER 


PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 
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“VIRGIN AND CHILD” by TADDEO DI BARTOLO 


NEW YORK: 489 Park Avenue 
BERLIN, W. 9: 5, Bellevuestrasse (Opposite the Esplanade Hotel) 





























HOFSTATTER 


——— Gntezior Azchitects and Decorators 
(reatoes and Makees of Distinctive Fuenituce 


668 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


A LEISURELY VISIT TO OUR FIFTH AVENUE GALLERIES MAY CRYSTALLIZE MANY OF YOUR OWN DECORATIVE IDEAS 
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DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


SPECIALIST IN EGYPTIAN, PERSIAN AND 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES 
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MADONNA AND CHILD. 131Ta CENTURY 





Bankers Trust Company Building 
598 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 








CAIRO: Opposite American Mission 2 Place Vendome: PARIS 
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By Appointment to 
Their Majesties 
The King and Queen 


EDWARDS & SONS (of Regent Street) LTD. 


157, 159 and 161 Regent Street 


CABLE ADDRESS: ‘ EDWARDSONS, LONDON” 


The Regent Galleries 


LONDON, W. 1. 





ISITORS to London are invited 
to inspect our collection of 
genuine antiques of All Periods in- 
cluding several fine Panelled Rooms. 





Section of Cornice showing detail. 
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A view of a magnificent Library from WONERSH PARK, nr. GUILDFORD; it is of the 
Chippendale Period in richly figured mahogany with finely carved cornice and overdoors. The Library 
contains 2 Breakfront Bookcases, length 11 ft. 11 in. each. Size of room 62 ft. 3 in. x 23 ft. 2 in. 
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CURTIS MOFFAT™ 


WORKS OF ART DECORATION 


4 FITZROY SQUARE 
LOB @ @ By Bia. 


TELEPHONE CABLES 
MUSEUM 8822 CURMOTIS, LONDON 





ENQUIRIES AND CABLED ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF PROVIDING PHOTOGRAPHS, 
COLOUR DRAWINGS AND DETAILED INFORMATION. 
PURCHASES MAY BE EFFECTED THROUGH THIS 
DEPARTMENT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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Tapestries Panelled Rooms 











Antique Furniture 
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A Rare Queen Anne Walnut Bureau Bookcase. Entirely 
Original. 2 feet 1 inch wide by 6 feet 12 inches high. 


FOURTH FLOOR, OLD BUILDING 


JOHN WANAMAKER NEWYORK 


WANAMAKER PLACE AT BROADWAY AND NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 



































VICTOR JOURADO 


102 MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephones: Mayfair 5857. Grosvenor 2857 











A very fine Canal Scene, by Marieschi. Date 1770 
Canvas, size 29 x 39 inches. 





WE HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK A LARGE COLLECTION OF FLOWER PICTURES OF ALL SIZES 








‘Bird ‘Pictures by Old Masters. 


——— 


Needlework, Tapestries and Fine Queen Anne Walnut Furniture. 


We are in constant touch with owners of important well-known pictures and are 
able to dispose of these Old Masters to private collectors. 
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Magnificent William and Mary Settee, needlework of the same period, figures and flowers on back and seat 
in extremely fine petit point; the colourings being pale yellow and blue, and the border in various colourings. 
Length, 6 ft. 4 in.; height of back, 27 in.; width of seat, 22 in. An extremely rare piece in untouched condition. 
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SOTHEBY & CO. 


EST. 1 744 


34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND, W. tr. 





Forthcoming Sales by Auction 


Each sale commencing at one o'clock precisely 


MAY 8&th.—1oth. 


The very choice and valuable COLLEC- 
TIONS of the VICOMTE BERNARD 
D'HENDECOURT, comprising very im- 
portant DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 
including superb drawings by Claude, 
Ingres, Poussin, Daumier, Cézanne and 
Tiepolo. Fine PAINTINGS of the Early 
Italian and nineteenth century French 
Schools, including works by Delacroix, 
Manet, Monticelli, Montagna, etc. Also 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Mediaeval and 
Renaissance WORKS OF ART, TEX- 
TILES, FURNITURE, etc. 





Illustrated catalogues (40 plates) 12s/6d. 





Sale May 8th. A portrait by E. Delacroix. Sale May 8th. Oil painting by Bartolommeo Montagna 


MAY 14th. 


The very choice COLLECTION OF 
ARMOUR AND WEAPONS, the prop- 
erty of that celebrated Connoisseur, the late 
BARON CHARLES ALEXANDER DE 
COSSOR. 


Illustrated catalogues (8 plates) price 3s/6d. 


MAY oth. 


A choice COLLECTION OF DRAW- 
INGS principally of the Italian School, the 
property of A. G. B. RUSSELL, Esq., 
Lancaster Herald, including works by Bellini, 
Canaletto, Correggio, Luini, Pordenone, 
Titian, etc. 


MAY 16th. 


A magnificent ELIZABETHAN PAN- 
ELLED ROOM, with superb ARMORIAL 
GLASS at Gilling Castle, Yorks. 


Illustrated catalogues (13 plates), one in 
colours, price §s/. 


Illustrated catalogues (24 plates) 7s/6d. 





Sale May 14th. A superb Italian Armet, signed Lionardo c. 1440. 


SALES ON VIEW AT LEAST TWO DAYS PRIOR 


Catalogues may 
be obtained from 
the Auctioneers, 


Printed lists of 
prices and buyers’ 
names may be 
purchasedafter 
each sale—partic- 
ulars on applica- 
tion—No priced 
catalogues are is- 


or may be con- 
sulted at the 
offices of The Art 
News, 20 East 57th 
Street, New York 
City, and at their 
Agents in Boston, 
Philadelphia, etc. 


sued. 








Sale May 16th. A view of the room at Gilling Castle. 






























































cA (Collection of Specimen ‘Pieces 
of } 

QUEEN ANNE WALNUT FURNITURE b 
and 

CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY FURNITURE \j 


ween Anne walnut settee covered with old English needlework on a gold ground, in perfect state of preservation. 


KENT GALLERY LTD. _ | 


44, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 






Cables: Kengalry, Piccy, London 
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“Westomere’ at New London : 


Summer Estate of Israel Sack 





a ESTOMERE” was acquired by Mr. Sack | 

in the belief that 1t would interest collectors 

to see the famous George S. Palmer house with a 
setting of fine American antiques. 


2) SRNR TORE 


Another important and unusual collection will be 
exhibited here this summer. Mr. Sack will again 
reside at New London to}meet his clientele. He 
desires to extend hospitality to all collectors and 
lovers of antiques who care to visit ‘‘Westomere.”’ 
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Early in June, the King Hooper Mansion, at 
Marblehead, Summertime branch of 89 Charles 
Street, will be open to the public. 


ISRAEL SACK 


Antiques 
85-89 Charles Street | 114 East 57th Street 
Boston | New York City 
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52 Briennerstrasse 52 


MUNICH 


CASPARI 





Theotocopuli, Domenico (el Greco) 1548-1625 


HIGH CLASS 


“Peter the Apostle” 


OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
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‘T light a Lucky Strike 


whenever I 


crave sweets” 
Ff donot Otxsan. lee ae G 


Famous Artist and Noted 
Portrait Painter 





“To keep fit and not over-indulge in fattening 
foods, I light a Lucky Strike whenever I crave 
sweets and I find that toasting, by removing the 
irritants, protects my throat from irritation.” 





HoOwARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


HE modern common sense way—reach for a 

Lucky instead of a sweet. Thousands are doing 
it—men keep healthy and fit, women retain a trim 
figure. Lucky Strike, the finest tobaccos, skilfully 
blended, then toasted to develop a flavor which is a 
delightful alternative for fattening sweets. 





Toasting frees Lucky Strike from impurities. 20,679 
physicians recognize this when they say Luckies are 
less irritating than other cigarettes. That’s why 
folks say: “It’s good to smoke Luckies.” 





Howard Chandler 
Christy 


Famous Artist and Noted 
Portrait Painter 





Authorities attribute the enormous in- 
———* crease in Cigarette smoking to the improve- 
ment in the process of Cigarette manufacture by the 
application of heat. It is true that during the year 
1928, Lucky Strike Cigarettes showed a greater in- 
crease than all other Cigarettes combined. This con- 
firms in no uncertain terms the public’s confidence 
in the superiority of Lucky Strike. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 








for a 
Lucky 
instead of 
a sweet, 





Coast to coast radio hook-up every Saturday night through the National 
Broadcasting Company’s network. The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra in 
“The Tunes that made Broadway, Broadway.” 


© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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“FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER” 


Den selecting China, nowhere else can one find the choice, delicate, masterly workmanship 
of the Rosenthal Craftsmen. Whether it be Dinnerware, Placeplates, special Plates for each 


course or ornamental objets d’art, antique or modern, Rosenthal 15 supreme. 
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The modern plate shown above has heavy gold and apple green The service plate above is heavily decorated in gold. 
decorations. 

The ornamental urn, above, hand painted by a famous 

artist, has hand raised heavy gold decorations on a 

white body. The scene is painted in delightful shades 

of blue, red and green. 
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Vienna pa tern having a lovely floral decoration in soft greens, pinks and blues with tracings of gold on an ivory body. The A white China figure of a group of fleeing deer, by Gerhard Schliepstein, which was displayed at the 


mplete set contains every conceivable dinnerware item. Metropolitan Museum of Art in connection with the International Exhibition of Ceramic Art. 


THE ROSENTHAL CHINA CORPORATION 


149 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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J. LEGER & SON, we. 


LONDON NEW YORK BRUSSELS 


Fine Art Dealers 

















Margaret, wife of Frederick, 5th Earl of Carlisle, daughter of Ist Marquess of Stafford 
By John Zoffany, R. A. 
Size 19” x 28” 


HIGH CLASS PAINTINGS 


BRITISH, FRENCH, DUTCH & ITALIAN SCHOOLS 
16th to EARLY 19th CENTURIES 


also 


OLD PAINTINGS SUITABLE FOR DECORATION 





NEW YORK 
LONDON 695 Fifth Avenue BRUSSELS 
13, Duke St. (Bet. 54th & 55th Sts. ) 178, Rue Royale 
St. James’s, S.W. 1 
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BRIMO, de LAROUSSILHE 





34 


WORKS 
OF 
ART 


FOR 


COLLECTIONS 


TAPESTRIES 


AND 


PAINTINGS 


FROM 
EARLY MIDDLE-AGE 
TO 


THE RENAISSANCE 


GROUP IN POLYCHROMED CARVED WOOD 
French Art of the 14th Century (Height 4 ft. 2 in.) 


PARIS 
RUE LAFAYETTE AND 58 RUE JOUFFROY (BOULEVARD MALESHERBES) 










































AND C° inc 


3 EAST FIFTY FIRST STREET 
NEW-YORK 











_ AMADEO MODIGLIANI 
(1885-1918) 


ks 


THE FINEST MODERN PICTURES 














ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE, trp. 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERIES 











LE MODELE A. DERAIN 


ALWAYS ON VIEW 


FINE PAINTINGS BY 
BRITISH AND FRENCH 


MODERN MASTERS 


ALSO 





ORIGINAL ETCHINGS BY 
MASTERS OF THE CRAFT 


LONDON GLASGOW 
la, King Street, S.W.1 117 West George Street 
St. James’s 
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MODIGLIANI 


BIGNOU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 





) CABLES: ETIBIGNOU 47 PARIS - 8 RUELA BOETIE, PARIS 
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HIGH CLASS OLD MASTERS 
TAPESTRIES, WORKS of ART 














27, RUE DE CHOISEUL, PARIS 
beg to announce the opening of their new building at 
33, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 











tHe INTERNATIONAL ART GALLERIES, crv. 
































FRANK T. SABIN 


THE YOUNG SCULPTOR by G. PIAZZETTA 


172 NEW BOND STREET LONDON, W.1 
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O. 
PAINTINGS 


BY OLD MASTERS 


AMSTERDAM 





D. A. HOOGENDYK & C 
640 KEIZERSGRACHT 
IMPORTANT 
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By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


SPINK & SON,LTD. 


FOUNDED 1772 
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Oils 30” x 25” Signed and dated 1811 


SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A. 


hoice Paintings 


“~ 
me 











fisitors to. London interested in tine English Paintings of the XVITL 
Century are invited to inspect our Galleries where a large variety of 


beautiful portraits by the great Masters of this period can be seen. 
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5,6 & 7, KING STREET 
ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 5275 (3 /ines). CABLES: ‘‘ JADEITE, LONDON.” 
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LA JEUNE GRECQUE COROT 


PAUL CASSIRER 


PAINTINGS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


BERLIN, W. 10 AMSTERDAM 


VICTORIASTRASSE 35 KEIZERSGRACHT 109 
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Barton, Price & Willson, 3. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 

















Antiques 
Interiors 
Tapestries 








46 East 57th Street, New Dork 
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By courtesy of Messrs. Spink & Son, Lid. King Street, London , | 


Height, including stand, 3 ft. 4% ins. (1 m. 3 cms.) 
; 4 ‘ 


CLOISONNE GOURD-SHAPED VASE ‘ 


This superlative specimen of Chinese cloisonné is of unique 
quality, the entire surface being decorated with gourds and 
leaves in various shades of green, turquoise-blue and purple, 
together with a design of flying bats in lapis-blue, soft red and 
purple. The numerous gourd-shaped vases which are affixed to 
the surface are of dull gilt metal richly carved with the Taoist 
signs of Happy Augury, and the fine contemporary stand is of 
black lacquer with floral designs in gold. 
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Ch’ien Lung, 1736 - 95. 
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A superb 15th Century Flemish Gothic tapestry representing the “Judgment of Otto the Third.”’ 


Size 11' 3” wide by 13’ 6” high. 
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“THE VIRGIN AND CHILD” 
By 


CarRLo CRIVELLI 


In the ‘Fules Bache Collection 
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THE JULES BACHE COLLECTION 


MONG THE MANY excellent art 

collections formed in America 

A during the past few years, the 

Jules Bache collection in New 

ee York is perhaps the most amaz- 

ing. It is the strongest evidence 

against the oft-repeated assertion that it is 

no longer possible in our day to bring together 
a collection of the very first order. 

The Bache collection—aside from the fact 
that works of medieval and modern art are 
not included—is not specialized as to paint- 
ings of any particular period or country. In 
fact all the European countries which during 
the centuries from the fifteenth to the eight- 
eenth produced the greatest art, are repre- 
sented with splendid masterpieces of the 
periods in which each reached the very height 
of its artistic creation: Italy with paintings 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Flan- 
ders of the fifteenth and seventeenth, Ger- 
many of the sixteenth, Holland and Spain of 
the seventeenth, and France and England of 
the eighteenth centuries. Among the masters 
there is a surprising number of the most illus- 
trious names known to the history of art, 
names which are here connected not with 
more or less unimportant albeit authentic 
works, but with creations typical of the re- 
spective artist, in which are revealed all those 
qualities which make up his outstanding sig- 
nificance. 

The masters of the Italian Renaissance 
form with seventeen works the largest group 
among the different schools. The first gen- 
eration of the Florentine Renaissance painters 
is represented by Fra Filippo Lippi and Do- 
menico Veneziano. Filippo’s Madonna, seated 
on a throne of heavy marble architecture with 
two angels beside her, is a splendid work of 
the master’s later period, unusual in its almost 
severe seriousness. The Virgin’s face is 
dreamy and grave, and even the Infant, in 
spite of his childish sprawl, appears earnest 
and conscious, with his head erect, solemnly 
presenting the book of prayers which he holds 
in his hands. Quite different in character is 
the charming portrait in profile of a young 
girl, ascribed with good reasons to Domenico 
Veneziano, the painter who only lately has 
been accorded the full recognition due his 
fascinating art. Nothing is more typical of 
the optimistic self-confidence prevailing 
among the Italians of the middle of the fif- 
teenth century (the time when our picture 
was done) than the likeness of this young 
lady who, conscious of being fully “up to 
date,” with her gorgeous velvet and brocade 
costume, the slender lines of her long neck, 
her pearl-adorned coiffure, and the fashion- 
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By Dr. WALTER HEIL 


able high forehead attained by carefully 
plucking out the hair, looks at the world 
pertly and with some naive disdain. 

Of the generation of Florentine artists 
born in the years around 1450, there are three 
works, one by each of the three outstanding 
painters of that period: Sandro Botticelli, 
Filippino Lippi and Domenico Ghirlandajo. 
The “Coronation of the Virgin,” with four 
male saints kneeling in adoration, shows the 
somewhat dry but monumental style of Botti- 
celli’s later period. Especially beautiful and 
quite worthy of the master is the young 
knightly saint with the sword at his side, 
probably St. Hubert. 

The slender and graceful Madonna with 
the Child on her lap, who is seriously busy 
ruffling the pages of a holy book, is a work of 
Filippino, presumably done during the years 
after 1487, when he was working under the 
patronage of Filippo Strozzi and his family, 
as the Strozzi coat of arms appears on the 
portico visible through the opening at the left 
of the picture. 

A masterwork of the first order is the por- 
trait of a father and his young son by Ghir- 
landajo, formerly one of the most splendid 
pieces of the Benson collection in London. 
The inscription on the top of the painting 
gives the names Francesco and Teodoro Sas- 
setti. There can be no doubt that the man 
represented is not identical with the old 
Francesco Sassetti, the head of the family, 
whose likeness appears twice in the famous 
frescoes Ghirlandajo painted to his order in 
the Sassetti chapel in Santa Trinita in 
Florence, which were finished in 1485. It is 
more likely that the man in the Bache picture 
is a like-named son of this old Francesco. 
At the left in one of the Trinita frescoes 
which represents the establishing of the order 
of St. Francis through Pope Honorius III 
are three young men who are supposed to be 
sons of the donor Sassetti. It seems quite pos- 
sible, that one of these, there depicted in 
profile, would, seen in front view, appear at 
a somewhat older age, like the man in our 
picture. This assumption would place the 
execution of the portrait within the last years 
of Ghirlandajo’s activity—about 1490—a 
date which would be in conformity with its 
monumental style, which already approaches 
the conception of the High Renaissance. 

Dating from about the same years is the 
excellent Madonna by Luca Signorelli, the 
great Umbrian painter of the late Quattro- 
cento. Signorelli’s predilection for the ren- 
dering of the human figure in all its plastic 
aspects is revealed in the Bache picture—aside 
from the statuesque intensity of the group of 
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mother and child—in the designs of the nu- 
merous and delightful putti which cover the 
gold background. 

The grandiose style of the Florentine- 
Roman High Renaissance is represented in 
a masterly and absolutely authentic work, by 
no less an artist than Raphael himself, a por- 
trait of Guiliano de Medici, done in the mas- 
ter’s mature period about 1515. Words will 
be unnecessary to point out the significance 
of this well-known masterpiece. 

The firm and expressive linear manner of 
Andrea Mantegna, who is justly regarded 
as the originator proper of the Renaissance 
movement in Northern Italy, is well shown 
in two works of small size, the panel with the 
Deposition, and an interesting miniature por- 
trait of a young man. Strongly influenced by 
Mantegna is Cosimo Tura, the head and 
founder of the school of Ferrara and court 
painter of the duke of Este. By him is the 
tondo with the “Flight Into Egypt.” The 
panel is one of a series of three, representing 
scenes from the life of the Madonna, the 
other two, the “Circumcision” and the “Ado- 
ration of the Magi,” being in the Gardner 
Museum in Boston and in the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum at Harvard University. 

Some marvellous works of the Venetian 
school conclude the group of Italian paint- 
ings. There is first the exceedingly beautiful 
Madonna by Carlo Crivelli, one of the finest 
works of this artist, in whose style Gothic- 
medieval feeling and Renaissance forms have 
undergone a strange and fascinating fusion. 
The head of this Virgin, with its noble and 
delicate features, reminds us directly of 
Simone Martini’s courtly “lady” madonnas. 

Three paintings are connected with Gio- 
vanni Bellini’s illustrious name. Most splen- 
did is the bust of a youth with the mass of 
blond hair, closely puffed and rolled around 
his head like a cap, recently given to the 
master by Mr. Berenson, after it had been 
first attributed by him to Alvise Vivarini. It 
is in the style of Bellini’s middle period. The 
artist’s late manner with heavier forms and 
the solemn dignity of the beginning High 
Renaissance is revealed in the “Virgin and 
Child in a Landscape,” and the large altar- 
piece of the “Madonna Enthroned with Four 
Saints.” 

Titian’s immense art is shown in three 
paintings, illustrating different phases of the 
great genius’s long life. From his early period 
is the superb Madonna (formerly in the Ben- 
son collection), a work closely related in tech- 
nique and composition tothe so-called “Gypsy 
Madonna” in Vienna and of about the same 
date (1502-1505). This Madonna, who ten- 











derly and thoughtfully gazes at the Child 
resting quietly in her lap as if tired from 
playing, is entirely in the sense of Giorgione, 
whose influence is also evident in the treat- 
ment of the softly modelled folds. About half 
a century later is the distinguished portrait 
of a gentleman which comes from the Palazzo 
Giovannelli in Venice. The aged master, 
whose strength seemed never to be exhausted, 
even up to his last days, when more than 
ninety-nine years old he became a victim of 
the plague, was then standing at the height 
of his career and in full and free command of 
all the artistic means which he had developed. 
To about the same period belongs the “Venus 
and Adonis,” another version of the painting 
in the Padro, executed for Philip of Spain in 
1554. 

Tosien now to the masters of the North, 
the Netherlandish painters of the fifteenth 
century, we will find works of nearly all of the 
greatest of them with the exception of Jan 
Van Eyck and Hugo van der Goes. The art 
of Van Eyck, whose panels are practically 
out of the range of collectors of today, is 
most brilliantly reflected in the excellent bust 
of a monk by Petrus Christus, a work which 
in spirit and execution more nearly than any 
other by this follower, approaches the model 
set by this master; a fact all the more intelli- 
gible as the picture, which is signed and dated 
1446, was done shortly after Jan van Eyck’s 
death (1441), still under the immediate im- 
pression of his last creations. 

How soon van Eyck’s tremendous accom- 
plishment in the field of painting was, partly 
at least, forsaken under the influence of a 
new, dominating personality, Rogier van der 
Weyden, can be visualized by comparing the 
monk’s likeness with the portrait of a man 
holding a pink, ascribed to this latter master. 
The sensuous warmth and luminosity, the 
feeling for atmospheric qualities, in which 
the genius of van Eyck directly anticipates 
the problems of the great “light” painters of 
the seventeenth century in his country, has 
been abandoned for the sake of a severe, 
though exceedingly expressive linearism and 
a rigid spirituality. 

Influenced by Rogier, like most of the 
painters of the later fifteenth century not only 
in Flanders but also in France, Spain and 
Germany, is Dirk Bouts, of whose famous 
“Salting Madonna” in the National Gallery 
the Bache picture is a somewhat modified 
version. 

Next in chronological order is Hans Mem- 
ling, a native of Germany, but active through- 
out his life in Flanders and leader of the 
school of Bruges during the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century. The Bache collection 
contains two good and typical works of his. 
The Madonna is a variant—in parts reversed 
—of the celebrated Nieuwenhove Madonna 
in St. John’s Hospital in Bruges. The dainty 
half-length portrait of a young woman in 
velvet, wearing the pointed Burgundian head 
dress, is, as Dr. Friedlander has pointed out, 
probably part of an altar, another wing of 
which, with a strange representation of two 
bare-backed horses and a monkey riding on 
one of them, is preserved ina Dutch collection. 

Gerard David, whose two magnificent pan- 
els complete the early Netherlandish group of 
the collection, is Memling’s successor in 
Bruges, and the last of the great painters of 
the fifteenth century who in conservative 
Bruges carried on the tradition of the van 
Eycks. 

A feature, unique among all the private 
collections of the world, is the presence in the 
Bache collection of no less than four abso- 
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lutely authentic and outstanding portraits by 
Hans Holbein, the great German painter of 
the Renaissance. 

An interval of a century or more separates 
the rest of the paintings of the collection from 
those by Holbein and the groups of Nether- 
landish and Italian works. They all belong, 
directly or indirectly—like Goya’s or the 
later English paintings—to the Baroque, that 
great stylistic movement which swayed the 
art of Europe for about two centuries, from 
1600 to 1800. This is not the place to discuss 
the changes which the artistic ideals under- 
went. Nothing could be more enticing and 
illustrative than to compare at length Hol- 
bein’s portraits with the two superb ones by 
van Dyck, to describe in detail the way in 
which the “tangible” distinctness of forms 
has been forsaken for the rendering of their 
merely optical semblance, and how also the 
strict objectivity toward the models has been 
replaced by a conscious intention to bring 
forth the features of lordly nobility of a so- 
cially, economically and culturally privileged 
class. Of the two paintings, the self portrait, 
showing the artist at the approximate age of 
twenty-five, belongs to his Italian period 
(about 1624), while the likeness of the Earl 
of Warwick is done during his last stay in 
England (about 1635). 

Van Dyck represents but one side of the 
seventeenth century Baroque art. He is a son 
of Flanders, which then belonged to Spain, 
and throughout his life he worked mainly for 
lords of the feudal and Catholic countries 
of South and Western Europe. Thus we 
have side by side with Rubens’s and Van 
Dyck’s court art in Protestant and democratic 
Holland an entirely different kind of art, an 
art produced for bourgeois customers and 
essentially determined by bourgeois ideals. 
How striking the difference between Van 
Dyck’s “Earl of Warwick” and Frans Hal’s 
“Claes Duyst van Voorhout,” or Rembrandt’s 
“Standard Bearer!” The Hals picture 
(painted in 1636) is done at exactly the same 
time as the work of the Flemish master, but 
there is a world separating these two con- 
temporary portraits from each other! Rem- 
brandt, on the other hand, somehow com- 
bines the qualities of the two great Dutch 
and Flemish masters. His art is entirely 
Dutch and, at the same time, seen from a 
more general viewpoint, timeless and interna- 
tional. His two portraits, both of his late 
period, are unmistakably Dutch in technique 
and in their simplicity and unpretentiousness 
as individual likenesses, but they are also 
heightened into being types, and the aristoc- 
racy of Rembrandt’s great soul has imbued 
them with a nobility which far exceeds the 
somewhat external dignity of Van Dyck’s 
haughty cavaliers. The same applies to his 
“Christ with the Pilgrim’s Staff.” This 
Saviour is Dutch and in his human warmth 
and emotional appeal could only have been 
conceived by a man of the North, and yet in 
his monumentality and classical grandeur re- 
minds us of the most divine creations the 
South has ever produced. 

The Dutch genre painters are represented 
in the Bache collection with the delightful 
“Curiosity” by Gerard Terborch and by two 
delicate paintings, the “Bust of a Boy” and 
a “Girl Reading,” both recently discovered 
and ascribed to Jan Vermeer von Delft. 

Velasquez and Goya are the representatives 
of Spanish painting. As to the self portrait 
of Velasquez we might again refer to the two 
portraits by Van Dyck and Hals, as the 
Spanish painting, too (done about 1635), is 
an exact contemporary of the two others. 
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Almost two decades later and done in the 
brilliant, loose and sketchy manner of Velas- 
quez’s last phase, is the portrait of Princess 
Maria Teresa, probably the fragment of a 
variant of the famous pictures in Vienna and 
Paris. 

With Goya we come close to the bounda- 
ries of modern art. The genius of Goya, in 
fact, becomes all the more evident when we 
visualize the extent to which this artist, who 
was born before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, determined the development of art 
in the following times up to the present day. 
The portrait of the distinguished young boy 
who leads a magpie by a string is a good 
example of Goya’s fascinating art. It is char- 
acteristic of the artist whose fancy was con- 
stantly pursued by spectral visions which he, 
like no other, succeeded in seizing with brush 
or etching needle, that even in this charming 
likeness of an innocent child he brings in a 
cruel and uncanny note. 

Among the Frenchmen of the eighteenth 
century there is first the greatest of all, Wat- 
teau, with his famous “French Comedians,” 
one of the paintings which Frederic the Great 
bought for the decoration of his castles in 
Berlin and Potsdam. The real féte champétre 
is represented in the Bache collection by a large 
and gorgeous painting by Pater, Watteau’s 
pupil, a work remarkable for the great num- 
ber of colorful people who, in dancing, drink- 
ing and love making are enjoying themselves 
in a gay and ideal landscape. Exemplifying 
the extremely decorative portrait art of the 
late French Rococo is Drouais’s likeness of 
Madame Villemouble, typical in the grace 
and smoothed prettiness, as well as in the 
genre-like conception of the lady represented, 
who is shown posing in the intimacy of her 
boudoir with a sheet of music in her hands. 
The genre painting proper of the dixhuitieme 
could not be better represented than with the 
exceedingly delightful “Billet Doux”’ of Fra- 
gonard. Hardly any other French painting 
of the eighteenth century breathes so fully 
the sweet and frivolous air of its period as 
does this one, which undoubtedly belongs to 
the most outstanding creations of French art 
altogether. Two heroically conceived and 
delicately executed landscapes by Fragonard, 
done during his stay in Italy under the in- 
fluence of his friend Hubert Robert, and a 
silvery architectural piece by this latter artist 
himself, finish the paintings of the French 
school. 

Among the works from the classical period 
of English art there are first two excellent 
portraits by Gainsborough, a bust of Queen 
Charlotte and the three-quarter length por- 
trait of Mrs. Tennant, both done in the loose 
and hatching manner of the mature and most 
brilliant phase of the artist’s career. The re- 
action against Gainsborough’s free and im- 
provising style toward a moderate classi- 
cism becomes apparent in the art of Romney, 
which is shown in four magnificent female 
portraits. Especially beautiful is the likeness 
of the lovely Mrs. Bryan-Cooke. While 
Romney’s tendencies toward classical clarity 
and simplicity are expressed mainly by build- 
ing up his compositions in clear and long 
sweeping lines, Raeburn, the great Scotch 
painter, achieves similar effects of repose and 
monumentality by composing in broad planes 
and uniform masses of light and shade set 
sharply against each other. His charming 
blond boy, Master Scott Eliott (painted 
about 1816), is the latest in date of the Bache 
pictures and altogether worthy to stand at the 
end of a series of paintings as great and bril- 
liant as is the Jules Bache collection. 
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“THE STANDARD BEARER” REMBRANDT VAN RIN 





© Tue Art News. Courtesy, The Wildenstein Galleries 
“Le Bitter Dovux”’ 


By 


Jean Honoré FRAGONARD 


In the Fules Bache Collection 
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© Tue Art News. Courtesy, Sir Joseph Duveen, Bart. 
“FRANCISCO SASSETTI AND HIS SON TEODORO” 


By 


DomMENICO GHIRLANDAJO 


In the Fules Bache Collection 
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“CuRIOSITY” GERARD TERBORCH 
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© Tue Art News. Courlesy, Sir Joseph Duveen, Bart. 


“Don MANUEL Osorio” 
By 


FRANCESCO GOYA 


In the Fules Bache Collection 











© Tue Art News. Courtesy, Sir Joseph Duveen, Bart. 
“CHRIST, THE PILGRIM” 


By 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 


In the Fules Bache Collection 
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“PortTRAIT OF Dirk BERcK Or COLOGNE” Hans Ho.sein, THE YOUNGER 
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““MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINTS” GIOVANNI BELLINI 


“FETE CHAMPETRE” ATE 
-TE CHAMPETRE Jean-Baptiste PATER 





Portrait of 
CLaEes Duyst vAN VoORHOUT 
By 


Frans HALs 


In the ‘Fules Bache Collection 


© Tue Art News. 


Courtesy, Sir Joseph Duveen, Bart. 
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INDIAN SCULPTURE 


HE AGE OF THE MAuryaAs, the 
third century B. C., marks at 
ce once the close of a very ancient 
cultural cycle, and the earlier 
stages of a new development. 
Py India at this time was adult, 
already sophisticated, and possessed of rich 
material and intellectual resources. In essen- 
tials, all the main outlines of her culture were 
by now fully established, and it remained 
only to develop and elaborate. Yet there is a 
profound distinction recognizable between 
the ancient Indian world of indigenous ani- 
mism and of Vedic Aryan Brahmanism on 
the one hand, and that of mediaeval Hindu- 
ism, now coming into being, on the other. 
Not that there is any breach of cultural or 
esthetic continuity, for the older and the 
newer Weltanschauungen overlap and inter- 
penetrate to form an indivisible unity, but 
that the constituent elements of this ultimate 
integration are clearly recognizable. 

As had lately begun to be surmised, and 
has now been proved. by the recent excava- 
tions of buried cities in the Sind Valley, India 
had possessed an ancient urban civilization, 
rich in material resources and in technical 
skill, long antedating the appearance of the 
Aryans, which may be put at about 1500 or 
1200 B. C. The discovery of this culture 
establishes the connecting links of a cultural 
continuity extending from the neolithic 
period to the present day. A script existed, 
analogous to Sumerian, but we are not yet 
able to decipher it. But if we possess no lit- 
erary documents of Dravidian culture actu- 
ally coeval with the Vedas, we are rich in the 
possession of the tradition of the Agamas; 
and the past survives even in the present. 
Undoubtedly, Dravidian religion consisted in 
a worship of local, personal, tutelary divini- 
ties, powers of fertility or rainfall, Yakshas, 
Nagas, and goddesses known as “mothers.” 
This religious mythology and ritual present 
close analogies with those of ancient Meso- 
potamia, and as has been justly remarked, “it 
is in India that we find the original form of 
the religion which preceded that of the 
Semite-Accads in Assyria.” These deities 
were almost certainly represented by images, 
of clay or wood, and worshiped in temples, 
of timbered construction, with offerings of 
food, flowers, incense, lights, and music. Of 
one divinity, a nude goddess, probably the 
Indian equivalent of Ishtar, we possess 
numerous terra-cottas and a gold plaque, 
which exhibit collectively a technical and 
stylistic development which must have re- 
quired a long period of time. Perhaps the 
finest of all art products of the Sind Valley 
culture are the stamp seals, with pictographic 
script and magnificent representations of 
bulls or elephants. 

Precisely what the nomad Aryans brought 
with them to India, beyond a language, 
which like the Greeks in Europe, they im- 
posed on older races, we cannot pretend to 
state. Specifically Aryan literature, up to the 
Maurya period, takes for granted a purely 
village or forest life, and indeed refers only 
in a deprecatory way to cities as no fit place 
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of residence for learned and pious Brahmans. 
Vedic religion, a formal sacrificial and litur- 
gical cult of vaguely personified powers of 
nature, required neither images nor temples, 
but only temporary altars. Almost certainly 
the sumptuary arts remained for the most 
part in the hands of the partly subjected, 
partly independent non-Aryan communities 
—hence, perhaps, the relatively inferior posi- 
tion of craftsmen in the later social synthesis. 
The caste system is an ultimate solution of 
the problem created by the coexistence of 
diverse ethnic and cultural groups, desiring 
to remain distinct, and yet faced with the 
condition of necessary cooperation, the fact 
of actual miscegenation, and that of religious 
influences mutually exerted. 

In the historical period, all those races who 
have invaded India and settled there, for ex- 
ample the Kushanas, the Hiinas, the Mughals, 
have become Indianized within a few genera- 
tions; there is little reason to doubt that the 
same thing had taken place in the case of the 
Aryans, and certainly the later Vedic books 
have a far more Indian (Dravidian) than 
Indo-Germanic character. If this is true of 
the mythology of the Atharva Veda, it is 
still more so of the Upanishads, which 
take for granted characteristically Indian 
beliefs and practices altogether unknown to 
the Rig Veda, for example karma (causalty, 
heredity), samsdra (transmigration), and 
yoga (trance-union). At the same time the 
Upanishads (together with Buddhism which 
expresses similar views in negative terms) in 
asserting a fundamental unity underlying all 
diversity, in substituting an ideal of salvation 
from the limitations of empirical experience 
for that of paradise, and in their rejection of 
sacrificial ritual and insistence upon spiritual 
knowledge as the only source of enlighten- 
ment, represent a racial and cultural coming 
of age, an illumination never afterward ob- 
scured. But the Upanishads and Buddhism 
are systems of thought and disciplines, rather 
than religions; they imply no devotional cult, 
and in principle are even farther from theism 
than are the Vedas. The sources of iconolatry 
are not then to be sought in this direction. 

Against this background of popular ani- 
mism, Vedic ritual, and ultimately monistic 
philosophy there developed a polymorphic 
monotheism, at once devotional and intellec- 
tual. Hindu theology combines with abstract 
Vedic designations the sensuously concrete 
forms of popular cults—as if, for example, 
in the European tradition Ishtar had been re- 
garded as a form of the Virgin Mary, and 
interpreted in terms of the Docetic heresy and 
of Kantian philosophy. The deity is repre- 
sented by an icon, the ritual is one of service 
as if rendered to a king, and the end to be 
attained is a conscious identification with the 
deity, who for purposes of worship is treated 
as a personal being, but whose ultimate nature 
cannot be expressed by speech or imagery. 
The material and literary evidences of this 
Hinduism are beginning to come into view in 
and a little before the Maurya period. As re- 
marked in Asoka’s Ripnath Edict, those 
gods who had formerly not been associated 
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with men (of high position) in India, have 
now come to be associated with them. 

The sources of iconolatry (pajd, etc.) 
and of devotional (bhakti) theism are un- 
doubtedly indigenous and of great antiquity. 
What takes place in the critical period that 
we are speaking of is not the creation of an 
entirely new attitude, but the emergence of a 
long dominant native tendency, and an inte- 
gration of this primitive (but not necessarily 
crude) animism with the terminology of the 
Vedas and the metaphysics of the Upanishads 
to constitute what is known as Hinduism, the 
polymorphic monotheism above referred to. 
This Hinduism, henceforth the religion of 
India, has social and esthetic implications of 
the most profound and far-reaching charac- 
ter; it determines the form of an entire cycle 
of civilization covering a period of two thou- 
sand years and for the first time brings into 
being a nation, culturally, though not politi- 
cally, unified. This cultural unity is already 
manifested in the two great Epics, and 
through their all-pervading influence is fur- 
ther established and confirmed. It need 
scarcely be added that the two most conspicu- 
ous heterodox monastic phases of Hinduism, 
viz., Buddhism and Jainism, though original- 
ly devoid of any cult, had perforce to yield to 
the prevailing tendencies, and by the first 
century A. D. had already become theistic 
faiths, with a cult of the deified founders; 
each develops its own pantheon, and from the 
standpoint of esthetic history need not be 
separately considered. In India, iconography 
could be adapted to sectarian ends in various 
ways, but no such thing as a sectarian style 
existed or could have existed at any time. 

Devotional theism implies a cult and the 
use of images. Positive evidences of the lat- 
ter are very rare before the Maurya period 
(3rd century B. C.); we have nevertheless 
numerous figures representing a nude god- 
dess, and literary evidences for images of 
other deities begin to be abundant from the 
late Vedic period onward. Already in the 
Maurya and Sunga periods there appear 
monumental stone images of Yakshas (fig.9), 
prototypes of all the later iconography 
(figs. 10, 12). In the far south the use of 
wood or other impermanent materials persists 
much later, and it is not before the seventh 
century A. D. that we meet with images and 
temples carved in stone. But just as these, by 
their stylistic sophistication, and by their de- 
veloped iconography and construction prove 
a long antecedent period of technical develop- 
ment, so in the north, where stone first comes 
into use in the third century B. C., the lithic 
forms of the last three centuries B. C. repre- 
sent not a beginning, but the fixation in per- 
manent material of a particular stage in a 
long history of the earlier stages of which we 
can never hope to recover more than frag- 
mentary records. 

This fixation reveals to us a dual tradition 
to which I have already alluded. On the one 
hand we have a rich artistic vocabulary of 
formulae and motifs, an entire grammar of 
art, which is simply the Indian phase of a 
pre- and non-Aryan “Early Asiatic,” and 








goes back in origins to the various chalcolithic 
cultures of Elam, Sumer, Turkestan, Balu- 
chistan, and the Indus Valley; this Early 
Asiatic had flourished in pre-Aryan times 
over an area extending from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Ganges Valley, and in its 
earliest aspects represents a world-wide 
(chalcolithic) style. Amongst its character- 
istic motifs may be mentioned the use of the 
lotus in innumerable forms (rosette, palmette, 
and petal moulding or egg and dart); the 
“animal style” (monsters, heraldic composi- 
tions, etc.) ; the use of the human figure; and 
in architecture, knowledge of the arch and 
dome; amongst its formulae, those employed 
in representing water, mountains, and clouds, 
traceable in Asiatic art from first to last; 
those used in representing hair, drapery, 
trees, etc.; and the methods of vertical pro- 
jection and continuous narration. 

The antiquity of this inheritance suf- 
ficiently explains the richness and idiomatic 
character of its Indian phase. It explains also 
the “late” and sometimes naturalistic aspect 
of some of its most elaborate creations in the 
Maurya period; the well-known lion capital 
of the Sarnath Asokan Edict pillar affords 
the best example, and here contemporary 
Achaemenid influences, reinforcing the in- 
herited tradition, may be possible. The mag- 
nificent technical accomplishment tends to 
obscure the actual lack of any true originality 
or great vitality; like that of the so-called 
Persepolitan capitals, the type is already 
vieux jeu, and soon loses what intrinsic en- 
ergy it still embodies. 

It is otherwise with the decorative art, 
which has for its theme a vital theory of the 
origins of life, and represents a determined 
will to more abundant life. This water cos- 
mology is conspicuous in the later Vedic lit- 
erature; in the corresponding decorative art 
(figs. 1, 5) the lotus is a kind of tree of 
life, rooted in the waters, and therefore rep- 
resented as rising either from a “full vessel” 
(Grail), or from the open jaws of a crocodile 
(water symbol), or from the mouths or 
navels of Yakshas (genii of vegetation and 
fertility, the sap in trees being identified with 
the essence in the waters, virile power, and 
reproductive energy). These motifs are 
treated in relief (fig. 5) with inimitable 
grace; but they are present for significance, 
not primarily as ornament (upholstery). 
The types have persisted in folk art up to the 
present day, although a definite consciousness 
of their meaning has been lost. 

At the same time the emergence and 
recognition of devotional theism, and the 
consequent establishment of theology as the 
supreme science, determines the development 
of another, and when we first meet with it, 
still esthetically primitive type of sculpture. 
This is an abstract art, not so much idealistic 
(though it embodies, of course, ethnic con- 
ceptions of objective physical beauty) as 
ideal in a mathematical sense; its “early” 
character differentiates it completely from the 
art already alluded to. For several centuries 
the importance of the cult image dominates 
the whole situation; and it is only inthe Gupta 
period that the image loses its individual im- 
portance, and is completely assimilated to its 
architectural environment. 

The iconography of the cult image is based 
directly on that of the Yakshas, Nagas, and 
goddesses (“mothers”) of the pre- and non- 
Aryan tradition. The fundamental type, at 
once royal and divine, is that of a standing 
figure, the right hand raised to shoulder level 
in a gesture of assurance, or holding a lotus 
flower, the left resting upon or near the hip, 
sometimes holding an end of the garment, 
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sometimes holding a fold of the garment; the 
seated type is cross-legged, the right hand 
similarly held, the left on the thigh, with the 
elbow extended; as pedestal or seat there is 
usually an animal or Yaksha, or a lotus 
flower. On this foundation almost the whole 
of the later iconography is developed by elab- 
oration; types with additional limbs do not 
appear before the second century A. D., 
when the elaboration of the theology requires 
more complex statements. 

Plastically, the earliest examples (figs. 4,9), 
of Maurya and Sunga date, for the most part 
colossal, are monumental works character- 
ized by fullness of the form and the expres- 
sion of an enormous energy; this dominant, 
intrinsic force, asserts itself through a tech- 
nique still primitive in so far as the concep- 
tion is frontal and symmetrical, but the 
treatment of the drapery and other details is 
already sophisticated. This Yaksha type is the 
immediate source of the early Buddha images 
of Mathura (fig. 10), dating from the first 
and second centuries A. D., and these primi- 
tives of the Buddhist cult figure, together 
with their immediate derivatives at Amarav- 
ati and in Ceylon, are far more impressive 
than the better known, relatively much refined 
examples of Gupta date (fig. 12) ; the latter, 
though still plastic, tend already to the linear 
conceptions of mediaeval art. At.the earlier 
stage, the cult image, esthetically speaking, 
possesses an individual value, it is self- 
sufficient without reference to any architec- 
tural environment; later, it is completely 
attuned to its setting, and decorative rather 
than monumental values appear. 

Jamb and tympanum sculpture appear, if I 
am not mistaken, in India much earlier than 
anywhere else in the world; the latter cer- 
tainly already in the Maurya period. Both as 
we find them undoubtedly reflect still older 
wooden prototypes; this is well seen in the 
fine example of fig. 6, of Mathura origin, and 
dateable in or about the first century A. D. 
Here the spaces between the curved (orig- 
inally wooden) beams are occupied by sculp- 
tured Buddhist symbols, and others, the 
makaras and garudas, not specifically 
Buddhist. Of the former there will be no- 
ticed the Wheel of the Law, beside which 
there stand two deer and two monks (the cor- 
responding figures on the left are not pre- 
served), in accordance with the old method of 
representing the First Preaching to the first 
disciples, in the Deer Park at Benares. 

The Mathura Buddha (fig. 10) might be 
claimed as the most magnificent surviving 
example of Indian religious sculpture repre- 
senting a single figure. But the superb 
effigies of royal (Andhra) donors at Karli 
(fig. 11), dateable a little before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era unite to an equal 
energy all the mellow fragrance of ripe 
fruits. What a type of human creature! In 
the presence of such conceptions one sees 
clearly why the epic poets so often speak of 
the hero as a bull amongst men, or compare a 
woman’s grace to that of an elephant (the 
elephant is regarded in India as the type of 
dignified and graceful movement). For 
these human figures have at the same time 
all the perfection of animals, and the intelli- 
gence of man. 

Another example of the earliest manner, 
in which the fullest possible volume is ex- 
pressed, is afforded by the unique reliefs of 
Bhaja. Here (fig. 3) too the plastic volume 
is altogether distinct from relief conceived as 
a means of heightening illusion; the general 
Asiatic method of vertical projection is ad- 
mirably illustrated, and the cerebral and 
linguistic qualities, so characteristic of Indian 
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art at all times are already apparent. Inra, 
god of the storm, is seated on his cloud 
elephant Airadvata, who easily uproots an 
enormous tree; he dominates and darkens 
half the landscape; he is represented on a 
scale enormously larger than that of the king, 
who is seated in the sunlit foreground, en- 
tertained by musicians and dancers. 

This relief, indeed, appears on the walls 
of a Buddhist monastery; but it is not of 
Buddhist inspiration; it exhibits on the con- 
trary a savage force and uncanny imagination 
more deeply significant of ethnic character 
than anything that could have been evoked by 
the immediate ends of Buddhist edification. 
The greater part of early Buddhist art, in- 
deed, is Buddhist only in application; even 
when Buddhist legends are illustrated, the 
forms are voluptuous and affirmative in a 
manner quite opposed to the content of 
Buddhist doctrine. And when from the illus- 
trations of the Jatakas and the Life of 
Buddha we pass to the so-called decorative 
elements of early Indian art, we find our- 
selves in the presence of works in whichtheme 
and content, outer and inner life are com- 
pletely at one; representations wholly con- 
cerned with the glorification of life and the 
instigation of fertility (fig. 2). 

Symbols of the water cosmology have al- 
ready been referred to; here we are speaking 
rather of the Yakshas and Yakshis as they 
appear in Buddhist art, either as guardian or 
bracket figures, or on uprights of the stone 
railings (fig. 4). These genii of vegeta- 
tion and fertility have only a most superficial 
and arbitrary connection with Buddhism; in 
themselves they are joyous, sensuous and 
life-enhancing conceptions, and are fully 
realized as such in plastic treatment. The 
whole range of Indian art offers us nothing 
more essentially Indian. In or before the 
Kushana period India had already depicted a 
dream world perfected according to the 
heart’s desire; and not only can the physical 
forms be traced backward to the stone age by 
means of the terracottas, but they persist 
throughout the mediaeval period, easily rec- 
ognizable despite the changing style and the 
ultimate substitution of deliberate linear 
grace for an earlier more robust vitality. 

That not only the Buddhist (and Jaina) 
but also the Brahmanical iconography is 
based upon the old Indian Yaksha formula is 
well illustrated by one of the most precious 
documents of early art that survive, the 
Gudimallam lingam (fig. 19), dateable about 
100 B. C. The evident relation of the figure 
to the type of the Yakshas represented at 
Bharhut and Sanchi needs no demonstration. 
Even the crouching dwarf vehicle exactly re- 
produces a form met with at Bharhut, while 
it survives in Japanese art nearly a thousand 
years later; it must not be forgotten that 
Kushana India established classic plastic and 
iconographic types not only for later India 
and Farther India, but also destined to be 
followed in the Far East. 

It is at Amaravati, at the end of the second 
century A. D., that Indian art becomes en- 
tirely adult. Here the stiffness, austerity, and 
occasional awkwardness of the primitives are 
replaced by an incomparable freedom, fluidity 
and grace of form and movement. In the 
same sense that China and Japan were su- 
premely civilized in the T’ang and Heian 
periods, in a sense in which Europe has never 
yet been civilized, Amaravati represents 
civilization. A conception of life is reflected 
here in which all sensuous and spiritual ele- 
ments are warp and woof of a single texture; 
so far from conflicting with each other, as 
they conflict in Christian thought, each is the 
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Figure 1. Ratt-copinG, BHARHUT, SANDSTONE, SECOND CENTURY B. C. A /otus-rhizome with leaves and sprays bearing jewels, and in the 
upper interspaces illustrations of the fatakas (moral tales of the Buddha’s previous incarnations); above, alternating battlement and blue lotus 


FiguRE 2. PILLAR RELIEF, BHARHUT, SAND- 
STONE, SECOND CENTURY B. C. Sirima Devatd, 
Goddess of Fortune. Calcutta Museum. 


motifs. Calcutta Museum. 


Figure 3. RELIEF FROM THE OLD ROCK CUT MONASTERY AT BHAJA, TRAP 
ROCK, ABOUT 200 B. C. Landscape, Indra on Airdvata, etc. 


Figure 4. PILLAR RELIEF, BHARHUT, SAND- 
STONE, SECOND CENTURY B. C. Kubera Yaksha, 
with dwarf grotesque Yaksha bearer, On the right, 
in profile, Candé Yakshi (dryad) with her tree; 
supported by a fish-tailed horse. Calcutta Museum. 
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Figure §. Ratt-copinc, AMARAVATI, MARBLE, ABOUT 200 A. D. JA decorated lotus-rhizome 
drawn by a goddess from the open mouth of a makara and supported by a dwarf Yaksha. 
Madras Museum. 
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Figure 6. Tympanum (fwo sides of 
one half), MatuurA, SANDSTONE, 
First centuRY A. D. Central motifs, 
insignia of the life of Buddha, viz., 
the Bowl-relic enshrined; Preaching 
of the First Sermon (represented by a 


Figure 8, Part or 
A CASING. SLAB, 
AMARAVATI, MAR- 
BLE, ABOUT 200 
A. D. The Going 
Forth of the Bodhi- 
sattva (Buddha), 
from his palace, 
i.e., the “Great Re 
nunciation.’’ He 
rides his horse Kan- 
thaka, whose hooves 
are supported by 
dwarf Yakshas, lest 
the guards should be 
roused; below the 
horse’s head, the 
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FicuRE 7. Part OF A CASING SLAB, AMARAVATI, MARBLE, ABOUT 200 A. D. Female lay worshippers of the 
deified Buddha, represented by a throne and foot-marks. Madras Museum. 





wheel on a pillar, in the Deer Park at 
Benares); the Bodhi tree of the Great 
Enlightenment; and a temple (gand- 
hakuti). Jn the spandrils, garudas car- 
rying ndgas; in the beam angles, 
makaras. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





Bodhisattva’ s faith- 
ful groom and char- 
toteer, Channa; the 
dancing figures in 
front and the other 
figures behind are 
those of attendant 
deities, of whom In- 
dra immediately be- 
hind the horse bears 
the royal umbrella. 
On the extreme right 
is seen the outer 
archway of the pal- 
ace gate. Metropol- 
itan Museum of 


Art, New York. 
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FIGURE g. COLOSSAL FIGURE OF A YAKSHA, BESNAGAR, SANDSTONE, SECOND OR THIRD CENTURY Figure 10. CoLossaL BopuisarrvA (BuppDHA) MADE AT MATHURA, ABOUT 123 
B.C. Mathura Museum. A. D., AND set up AT SARNATH. SANDSTONE. Sdrndth Museum. 
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Figure 11, Erricigs or rovAL (ANDHRA) DONORS, SCREEN OF THE GREAT CAITYA-HALL AT KARLI, TRAP ROCK, END OF FIRST CENTURY B. C. 
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Figure 12. BuDDHA IMAGE FROM MATHURA, SANDSTONE, FIFTH CENTURY A. D, FicgurE 13. DurGA, EIGHT ARMED, STANDING ON THE HEAD OF THE DEFEATED BULL-DEMON 
Mathura Museum. MAHISHA, SOUTHERN INDIA, GRANULITE, SEVENTH CENTURY A. D, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Ficures 14, 15. PArrs OF THE ROCK CUT RELIEF AT MAMALLAPURAM, REPRESENTING THE DESCENT OF THE GANGES, GRANULITE, SEVENTH CENTURY A. D 


’ 
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Figure 17. RELIEF IN ROCK CUT SHRINE AT Upayaciri, GwALIor, SANDSTONE, 400 A. D. The Boar 
Avatar of Vishnu raising the Earth (-goddess) from the primeval waters at the initiation of a new cycle of 
world-creation. Left end, a shallower relief representing the rivers.Ganges and Fumna, falling into the sea. 


a) 


j 1 4 NT . . Nor Tet Th > . > i » . 1197! 
Figure 18. RIGHT FACE OF THE COLOSSAL TRIPLE BUST OF MAHESA (SivA) Figure 19. LincamM, GuDIMALLAM, Figure 20. BraAHMA, Bettary District, sLATe, 11TH-12TH 
5 . : ' Be ae . rr si delahia 
AT ELEPHANTA, TRAP ROCK, EIGHTH CENTURY A. D, SANDSTONE (?), FIRST CENTURY B.C. century A. D. Pennsyloania Museum, Philadelphta. 
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Figure 21. SUNDARA-MORTI SvAMI, SAIVA BOY SAINT, FROM PoLoNNARUVA. CEYLON, FicgurE 22. RELIEF, FEMALE FIGURE, ETAH, SANDSTONE, ABOUT I000 A. D. 
COPPER, PERHAPS 12TH-13TH CENTURY. Colombo Museum. 
Sources of photographs: Inv1a OrFice, nos. 1, 2, 4, 17; 
Messrs. JoHNston AND HorrMann, Calcutta, nos. 3, 9, 11, 12; 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SuRVEY OF INDIA, mos. 10, 16, 19, 22; 
M. Vicror GoLouBEw, mos. 5, 7, 14, 15, 18; 
A. K. C., mo. 21; others from the respective Museums. 
Originals arein situ unless otherwise stated. 
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inevitable expression of the other. Physical 
beauty is the outward form of innate virtue; 
luxury and pleasure are not seductions, but 
naturally befit and are inevitably evoked by 
psychological maturity. Not that the “Great 
Enlightenment” of the Upanishads and 
Buddhism could ever have been submerged in 
any era of material splendor and political ex- 
pansion such as took place in the later Andhra 
and Gupta periods, nor that an ideal of holy 
poverty could have been forgotten, but that 
all possibility had passed, if it had ever ex- 
isted, that Indian life could be generally sub- 
jected to monastic ideals. 

It is by no accident that episodes like that 
of the Sleeping Women appear at Amaravati 
for the first time, as they appear first in a 
Buddhist connection in the Buddhacarita of 
ASvaghosha, a century earlier. It is, indeed, 
always the case in India, as in European 
mediaeval art, that plastic representation fol- 
lows literary sources. But here the connection 
is not merely one of subject matter, it is also 
one of style; in this sense, the sculpture of 
Amaravati may be compared with the earlier 
kavya style in poetry, for in both we find an 
increasing complexity of composition, an in- 
creasing sophistication and use of ornament, 
combined with a poignant sense of lyrical 
beauty; one says “early kdvya,” rather than 
simply kdvya, because there is as yet no dis- 
play of technical proficiency cultivated as an 
end in itself, and because the ornament, rich 
as it may be, is always organic, never before 
the Gupta period dissolved in arabesque, the 
visual equivalent of euphuism. 

In the Gupta period we begin to meet with 
Brahmanical works in greater abundance. 
Certain compositions, such as the Varaha 
Avatara of Udyagiri, Gwalior (fig. 17), are 
of unsurpassed splendor and unabated en- 
ergy; here Vishnu as the Primal Boar raises 
the earth (goddess) from the cosmic waters 
at the initiation of a new cycle of creation. A 
mukha-lingam from Khoh (fig. 16) displays 
a characteristic serenity; in place of the eager- 
ness and naiveté of youth one recognizes 
richer, riper and more intellectual graces. 
Often, indeed, there can be traced a tendency 
to the hardening of types cast into fixed 
molds, destined to survive through many 
centuries of ever increasing virtuosity ; this is 
particularly evident in the Buddha types (fig. 
12). This early Gupta period is nevertheless 
a golden age, a period of unsurpassed brilli- 
ance; not of spontaneity, but of knowledge 
and enjoyment. Art has now become a matter 
of scholarship as much as of manual train- 
ing; rhetoric and ingenuity are more apparent 
than depth of feeling. Undoubtedly, Silpa 
Sastras, the formal handbooks of instruction 
used by imagers, architects, and craftsmen, 
had by now come to constitute a definite 
canon, though subject to further develop- 
ment. The language of the dramatic dance, 
too, had long been codified in dictionaries of 
gesture; it is with reference to the detailed 
and precise significance of gestures that a 
much later work, the Vishnudharmottara, 
remarks that painting can hardly be under- 
stood without a knowledge of dancing, and 
no one can fail to recognize the evidences of 
such knowledge in Gupta art. 

In the early mediaeval period under the 
Pallavas, Early Chalukyas, and Rashtrakitas, 
Brahmanical sculpture appears in ever in- 
creasing abundance. The whole land is now 
covered with temples built of permanent ma- 
terials, provided with cult images, mural 
reliefs illustrating cosmic myths, and the 
Epics, and with representations of the deities 
in exterior niches, in many forms in accord- 
ance with the now more complex theology. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE 


The representation of deities with a more 
than normal number of heads or arms had 
begun in the second century, and now be- 
comes quite general. Needless to remark, the 
problem presented by this procedure is not 
one of esthetic, but purely iconographic; it is 
not by mere arithmetic, by the counting of 
limbs, that degrees of unification, vitality, or 
grace can be divined. 

In any case it was no part of the purpose of 
religious sculpture, whether in India or in 
mediaeval Europe, to reproduce beautiful 
human models. Even more than Christian 
art, which exhibits characteristic distortions 
of its own, Indian art is ideal in a mathemati- 
cal sense, a language for the expression of 
ideas, certainly not a mirror held up to 
“Nature”; the icon is a means to edification, 
literally an instrument used in worship, never 
by conscious intention a “work of art” or a 
piece of “interior decoration.’’ Technically, 
the icon is a rendering in stone or metal of a 
form realized mentally by deliberate visual- 
ization of a canonical prescription; never the 
arbitrary statement of a purely personal 
fantasy or taste. 

European students of Indian art will 
never, perhaps, be completely cured of the 
will to recognize in its finest productions evi- 
dence of the “study of Nature.” Yet, as so 
pertinently remarked by Professor Masson- 
Oursel, “Indian art is aiming at something 
quite other than the copying of nature. What 
we assume, quite superficially, to be the inspi- 
ration of an art for art’s sake, really proceeds 
from a religious scholasticism that implies a 
traditional classification of types established 
by convention. If here or there a relief or a 
painting exhibits some feature drawn from 
life, it is only accidentally that the artist has, 
in spite of himself, transcribed something 
from actual nature; and this is certainly not, 
from the indigenous point of view, the most 
meritorious part of his work.” Precisely be- 
cause of this strictly linguistic and cerebral 
character of Indian art it offers a particularly 
valuable discipline to the European student, 
who is always temperamentally and histori- 
cally involved in a confusion between expres- 
sion and representation. Again, as nothing is 
known of the lives of individual artists, the 
student cannot be tempted to substitute biog- 
raphies for the history of art in this field. He 
will be fortunately forced to interpret its 
sequences on the esthetic side exclusively in 
terms of vitality and grace, on the formal 
side, only in terms of iconography and ethnic 
origins. 

Early Mediaeval art has no longer the 
classic equipoise of the Gupta period; it seems 
to express a greater effort of the will, less a 
pure state of being. It becomes necessary to 
demonstrate the power of the god, the volup- 
tuous beauty of the goddess, rather than 
simply to be aware of them. This art is ac- 
cordingly more emphatic in its movement, at 
once more emotional and less subjectively 
impassioned. At the same time, it would be 
superfluous to suggest a decadence, in any de- 
rogatory sense; it is not long since this was 
regarded as the finest period of Indian art. 
Even in purely static qualities, the famous 
three-headed Mahe§a bust (fig. 18), showing 
only the right-hand face of the Elephanta 
Caves, so often miscalled a Trimirti, could 
hardly be surpassed; Pallava animal sculp- 
ture (figs. 14, 15) more than bears compari- 
son with any animal sculpture known, and 
the goddess (fig. 13), preserving ancient 
concepts of a maternal warrior power analo- 
gous to Ishtar, exhibits faultless composition, 
power in reserve, and convincing grace. 

Of fully developed mediaeval art, Pala, 
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Later Chalukya, Chola, etc., the characteris- 
tics already foretold are an increasing virtu- 
osity and lavish expenditure of workman- 
ship, the substitution of linear concepts for 
those of mass, and a partial loss of meaning 
in ornament now rococo. The display of skill 
reaches its height in the later Chalukya and 
HoysSala schools of the Dekkhan (fig. 20) and 
in the related sculpture of northern temples 
like the famous shrines at Mt. Abi, where 
marble is made to look like lace. We have to 
take into account cumulative and decorative 
effects more than individual works. We begin 
to be aware of effort and ambition. Often we 
meet with veritable tours de force, better evi- 
dence of patient application than of vital en- 
ergy; yet the technical accomplishment is 
worthy of respect as such. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that so many current estimates of 
Indian art as a whole have been based mainly 
on such late works. It would be better to 
have begun with the earliest, for an under- 
standing of these prepares the way to a more 
just estimate even of the later and weaker 
versions in which at least the inherited virtue 
of great composition is often recognizable. 
And there are many examples of mediaeval, 
and even late mediaeval art that possess an 
irresistible charm; the graces of a feminine 
body such as that of our fig. 22, perhaps of 
tenth or eleventh century date are irresistibly 
seducing, though we are aware that such is 
their intention; the devotional rapture of the 
boy saint (fig. 21) is too real to leave us alto- 
gether unmoved. 

In mediaeval art, as we have seen, there is 
an increasing manifestation of linear and 
decorative qualities, really more appropriate 
to metal than to stone; and some of the most 
pleasing works are in fact executed in copper. 
Even up to modern times Nepal and Tibet 
have retained a high level of achievement in 
metal work. But after the twelfth century in 
northern India, aside from Nepal, sculpture 
soon ceases to have more than a provincial 
importance, mainly in consequence of the 
Muhammadan invasions. These, for example, 
completely destroyed the monasteries of 
Bihar, the last strongholds of Indian 
Buddhism. In the south, on the other hand, 
proficiency in the decoration of vast temple 
structures with stone and stucco sculpture 
survives to the present time; temples are 
built even now by hereditary professional 
architects and in accordance with the rules of 
the Silpa Sastras. But although thus adher- 
ing to hieratic formulae, this sculpture has a 
character rather more like that of folk art; it 
has very real merits, and yet is very far 
removed esthetically from the oldest Indian 
work from which it traces a descent. Sculp- 
ture in metal, on the other hand, that is to say 
the founding of copper or brass images by the 
old cire perdue process has been practised 
with notable results in southern India up to 
the present day. The magnificent type of the 
Nataraja (dancing Siva), adequately repre- 
sented in so many museums, Indian, Euro- 
pean and American, has attained a deserved 
fame; here the immanent activity of the Su- 
preme Power is represented by the figure of 
the cosmic dancer in continuous movement, 
but poised securely as a gyrostat. This figure 
being so well known we have preferred to re- 
produce here (fig. 21), that of one of the 
Saiva saints, from Ceylon, represented in 
arrested movement at a moment of ecstatic 
vision. This is an art no less emotional than 
that of the corresponding devotional hymns, 
no less aspiring than that of the gateway 
towers of the great southern temples, but still 
not sentimental, for it is justi by vital 
rhythms and perfect realization of the theme. 
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FRENCH ART IN 


T IS QUITE BEYOND THE SCOPE 
of a short article to give any 
I detailed history of the last 
century of French art and of 
the several movements in the 
very interesting evolution that 
started at the beginning of the XI Xth century 
with David and Classicism and passing 
through Romanticism with Delacroix, Nat- 
uralism with Courbet, Realism with the Im- 
pressionists, Lyricism with Matisse, has now 
returned to a classicism that is entirely 
modern. 

Each of these movements has seemed a 
revolution at the time, but fortunately there 
is more in revolution than revolt. Each revo- 
lution is the revolving of the wheel of prog- 
ress in the evolution of man, and while it 
moves always in a circle, it progresses enor- 
mously by the accumulation of material, 
adding always to the human store of knowl- 
edge and understanding. 

When France, after those adventures in 
Liberty and Glory, the Revolution and Napo- 
leon, hoped to settle down with Louis 
Philippe to the enjoyment of peace, she found 
herself in possession of a most remarkable 
youth which has made Paris the battle ground 
of the arts ever since. The victory gained in 
the revolution of 1830 was more artistic than 
political, and what a battle ground the Paris 
of that day must have been with Hugo, 
Dumas, De Musset, Stendhal, Heine, and 
George Sand on the side of greater liberty in 
literature, the drama, poetry, and suffrage; 
Liszt, Chopin, and Berlioz for music; while 
Delacroix battled with the official Salon, and 
Daumier went to prison for his Gargantua. 
Today it seems very far away—a real battle 
of the gods—but in the century of machinery 
which separates us from all that, man has 
conquered the earth, the seas, and the skies, 
and we are gods again. 

There can be no Modern Art without a 
modern point of departure, and the impor- 
tance of any art of today is in proportion to 
how nearly it serves to interpret our particu- 
lar emotional reactions. All art that can be 
called modern has given up painting our 
appearance; this is now the business of the 
camera, which does it perfectly. 

Realism in art ran a race through the last 
century with the camera and the camera won. 
Colored, talking, moving pictures make 
Napoleon live for us, as he descends the steps 
of Versailles with Josephine, more surely 
than any painted canvas. Hugo’s Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame, The Man Who Laughs, 
or Dumas’s Three Musketeers live their ad- 
ventures in the flesh and we see them do the 
thing. Even those magnificent dreamers, the 
Romantics, who started the XIXth century 
off so brilliantly, could never have dreamed 
all this. 

Romanticism, Naturalism, Realism as 
schools of literature or art, no longer interest 
the world. The last century was won for 
Realism, but the only important realistic lit- 
erature today is psychological. Realism has 
become a part of man’s more informed and 
honest manner of thinking about himself and 
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By MAUD DALE 


life’s eternal problems. With a respect for the 
essential truth in all art, one can see in the 
contradictory movements a plan of the whole, 
and the more this plan is condensed the more 
surely it seems to embrace tle whole. 

Delacroix was the hero of the larger part 
of the century’s artistic adventures, but they 
were more brilliant than profound, more 
poetical than philosophical and Cézanne, 
hovering like a tiny cloud, almost lost in the 
intensely bright light of Impressionism, was 
to penetrate much further into the meaning 
of things. Today we know that David, last 
sign-post on the Classic road, who seemed to 
be pointing only to Ingres, was really point- 
ing across the whole century, probably to all 
those text books on art that are about to be 
re-written—his classic joke. David, Ingres, 
Corot (in his figures), Manet, Cézanne—this 
has been evident for twenty-five years as the 
line of descent art has taken. All of the great 
art Manet left belongs to this tradition. The 
importance he added to the Gericault, Dela- 
croix, Courbet, Manet, Impressionist, Monet 
tradition was in the realism of his subjects 
rather than of his painting. 

When the sun of Impressionism shone 
through the woods of Fontainebleau a rain- 
bow so beautiful filled the sky that with 
dazzled eyes the world of art raced for the 
bag of gold at its end. Later, a little weary 
and less confident of what the end would be, 
it still insisted Impressionism was the finest 
rainbow the world had ever seen and well 
worth the hard long run. Impressionism has 
given us a palette so marvelous, science itself 
admits it is perfect in an understanding of 
light, shadow, and contrasts. Mind in art had 
kept up with science in color, if it did fail to 
reproduce a better “instantaneous” than the 
camera. 

Most of us, unless we are very old indeed, 
grew up with Impressionism. Our world be- 
gan with our mothers, sweet things appearing 
to us very vague as to detail, but in outline 
perfect Manets. In their pointed hats and 
little waists, accentuated by their bustles, we 
glimpsed our first vision of beauty and art— 
our emotional and romantic consciousness 
began with them and Manet. We grew up 
with Impressionism but its battles had long 
been won when our turn came and it was for 
the Independents, Cézanne, Gauguin and 
Van Gogh that we broke lances. The deeper 
complication in these men who had followed, 
addressed itself to the imagination and emo- 
tions rather than the eye and our minds fell 
captive to its spell. 

Cézanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, had seen 
color not as an end but as a means to some- 
thing very different. They were no more able 
to confine themselves within the forms of 
Impressionism than they had succeeded in 
confining themselves to any form of society. 
Each gave up the comfort and pleasures of a 
very respectable and secure social position to 
live his tragic life as nearly as possible alone. 
All were highly developed types of what we 
call “solitaries.” 

Van Gogh, the only one who was able to 
love and pity humanity in spite of his own 
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more obvious sufferings, found in Millet’s 
pictures his own sympathy, tenderness, and 
understanding of the simple, the poor in 
heart. Emotional both of these men were, but 
they did not degrade misery. It was the pub- 
lic, our own American public, that, stirred by 
the power of the “Sower” and the “Angelus,” 
gave itself up to an orgy of sentimentality 
from which Millet is only just emerging. 
Van Gogh’s art is more emotional than Mil- 
let’s and he has accomplished this with less 
story, painting it into everything from the 
self-portraits to his own boots; it was in his 
line and above all in his color. 

Gauguin’s color and line, suggesting as 
they do the familiar art of China, have been 
more easily understood. He had less to say 
than Cézanne or Van Gogh but it was said 
with beauty, emotion, and a flowing of line to 
be found among his contemporaries only in 
the work of Whistler and Lautrec. 

Cézanne’s art has proved the greatest in- 
spiration to the artists who have followed. In 
his form built up of color and in his insist- 
ence on the cone, the cube, and the cylinder as 
a foundation of forms in art, they found the 
answer to their search for a way to paint the 
story of the world of steel and speed to which 
they were born. 

Cézanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, all three of 
them appearing at the same time, painting 
with so much emotion, in their different 
ways, their reactions to the world, their lives, 
their art, as no one had painted before, should 
have been warning of a coming change, but it 
was not until Matisse stepped off into space 
that the thing became a fact impossible to 
ignore. In the years between 1900 and 1907, 
Matisse, Derain, Friesz, Vlaminck, and later 
Braque, had combined their experiments in 
color complementaries and contrasts; the re- 
sult was that triumph of pure color called 
Fauvism. 

Fortunately for art the development of 
these men after 1907 was in quite different 
directions. They had no intention of remain- 
ing bound by color as an end; it was not for 
this they had rescued it from Impressionism. 
Fauvism was only a part of their evolution 
and the evolution of color through Cézanne 
and Seurat. After 1907 they turned to ques- 
tions of line, composition, volume, and their 
further researches were made individually. 

In the Salon des Indépendants of 1908, 
Matisse, keeping all the freshness and gaiety 
of color of the Fauves, found the courage and 
the means to carry the lyrical quality of 
Seurat to a most beautiful and important con- 
clusion, keeping only those essentials of his 
subject necessary to explain what motive he 
had chosen for the rhythm of his picture. 
When Matisse called a canvas of his “La Joie 
de Vivre” he gave a simple and complete defi- 
nition of his art—he had painted in line and 
color that simplest of all emotions, the joy of 
life that is possible to every living thing from 
a jelly fish to a man. 

There is, however, the grimace, the leer, 
and the tragic in life, and Picasso, who had 
been painting his brilliant way through so 
many enthusiasms, found in the cone, the 
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cube, the cylinder of Cézanne, the means fur- 
ther to eliminate nature or objects as the sub- 
ject of his picture, so that with his emotion as 
his subject he could paint his lyrical story just 
as the musician does in music or the poet in 
verse. It was not Matisse’s story of joy but a 
more penetrating story, often touching and 
poignant. When an artist who has passed 
through as many phases as Picasso makes the 
astonishing statement, “I do not evolve. I 
am,” he is quite right in the sense that he 
could have told his story without the aid of 
Cubism if not for the fact that he could never 
have been sure the world had understood, 
unless he had taken away the picture’s obvi- 
ous subject—the prop upon which: the mind 
in art has been resting so heavily all these 
years. Cubism was for the public a painful 
but very necessary operation from which it is 
being permitted today to recover, in the hope 
that it is cured. 

A quarter of a century has passed since 
this new movement became evident in the arts 
and today it is world wide. There is no 
necessity to like the modern world, art, stage, 
music, dance, or literature but it is stupid not 
to know or understand what the arts are try- 
ing to express in these new forms. 

America’s contribution has been in Music 
and Architecture. The music we owe to our 
Negroes—their contribution to us and the 
world. In Architecture we have accomplished 
in our necessity the first great architecture 
since Gothic. These marvels rise in simple 
masses, with all the beauty and new freedom 
of steel, in their fifty stories, to the very skies, 
and even the gods must take notice. The little 
applied Greek or Renaissance ornament has 
nothing to do with all these wonders; they 
stand on their foundation, not on ornament. 

It is a sad fact that man’s mechanical con- 
quest of the earth, the seas, and the skies has 
still failed most miserably to make him any 
happier than did the political liberty, univer- 
sal franchise, and education he fought and 
died so bravely to gain at the beginning of the 
last century. He has, in his new Realism, 
found that his actions cannot be controlled by 
mind or knowledge, and one small, deeply 
buried emotion may wreck a whole life built 
up by a developed intelligence of the highest 
order. He now believes happiness is to be 
found some place deep in his emotional or- 
ganization, nearest to his joy and his pain, 
and he is taking the most familiar path to 
gain the knowledge he wants. He is now 
searching in those things in life where emo- 
tion is the better part of his understanding, 


in poetry, the stage, literature, dancing, 
music, and art. Emotion is the ferment work- 
ing in men’s minds that means change but it 
takes a very great deal of inspired individual 
emotion to produce a very little change in 
mankind. 

Separating and arranging in order the 
various individual manifestations that have 
dominated any particular art or epoch is al- 
ways a difficult task. Aspects multiply and 
images swarm; the proportion is always the 
same but the form changes and many things 
end in the passing. Any attitude of felt finali- 
ties in art is absurd in face of the evidence of 
the last hundred years. 

In the Paris Salon of 1827, Ingres and 
Delacroix were both disapproved of by the 
academicians who judged by the rules of 
David 2" Classicism. They disliked Ingres 
for his re ism but they ended in resigning 
themselves .o him, in order the better to give 
battle to Delacroix and the Romanticism that 
was rejecting all the esthetic of their idol 
David. By 1863, the pupils of Ingres and 
Delacroix had become the official jury of the 
Salon, and as they proved even more severe 
than their predecessors, Napoleon III per- 
mitted an exhibition in the Palais de Il’ Indus- 
trie, of those paintings that had been rejected. 
This “Salon des Refusés,” illegitimate 
though it was, is today much more famous 
than its respectable parent society which had 
accepted Corot and Rousseau without en- 
thusiasm, hung Millet badly, misunderstood 
Courbet, and contested Daubigny. 

Manet and Whistler were the two most 
brilliant exhibitors in the Salon des Refusés. 
Manet showed his beautiful “Dejeuner sur 
l’Herbe” and it was greeted with horror and 
jeers because the bathing women were artists’ 
models and not the customary Nymphs, while 
the accompanying men were not Satyrs, but 
merely artists wearing the kind of clothes 
artists did wear to picnics in 1863. The pub- 
lic was no kinder to the sensation in color of 
that Salon, Whistler’s “Girl in White” with 
the beauté si particuliére. Whistler had been 
exhibiting in Paris since 1859 and was to do 
so until his death in 1893. The French gov- 
ernment awarded him a medal in 1883, a gold 
medal at the Exposition Universal in 1889, 
the Grand Prix in 1900, and he was made 
officer of the Légion d’Honneur in 1891. His 
picture of his mother was bought for the gov- 
ernment with a subscription, headed by 
Georges Clemenceau, and it now hangs in a 
place of honor in the Louvre. 

After the Salon des Refusés the new paint- 
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ing had found itself. There was Pissarro, 
who had been painting with Corot, also 
Boudin, in whom we catch the shadow of Im- 
pressionism. It was Boudin who took Monet, 
his pupil, out on to the sunny Normandy 
plages, teaching him to paint en plein air 
long before he went up to Paris. In the group 
were Fantin-Latour, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Cals, fine painter of interiors, Bazille, so tal- 
ented but so soon to die for his country in the 
battle of Beaune-le-Rolande. There were 
even Carolus-Duran and Antoine Vollon, 
young and not yet influenced by the success 
and medals that were to come to them, unfor- 
tunately, so easily; and Alfred Stevens, ad- 
mired by Degas, and Degas himself who 
ey in the official salon as early as 
1865. 

In 1874, Boudin, Cals, Pissarro, and 
Degas gave their support to the brave little 
group of painters who became known as 
“Impressionists,” Sisley, Guillaumin, Berthe 
Morisot, Mary Cassatt, Renoir, Monet and 
Cézanne. It is impossible, now, to under- 
stand the indignation and opposition aroused 
by those exhibitions in 1874, ’76, 77, ’79. 
One of the group was Caillebotte, good 
painter and good friend, who being a banker 
as well as an artist, was able to buy the others’ 
pictures. When he died he left them to the 
Musée du Luxembourg from which they 
have just been moved across the river to the 
Louvre. 

In 1884 the Salon des Independants was 
founded. Lautrec, Henri Rousseau, Matisse, 
Braque, and many other distinguished paint- 
ers have exhibited in it, while the same tra- 
ditional, jeering crowd continues to attend. 
Art may change its form as many times in a 
century as man the style of his hat but these 
changes are only fashions—art and man are 
more eternal. In 1903 the Salon d’Automne 
was organized and now there is the Salon des 
Tuileries in which many of the younger ar- 
tists show their work. 

It is from these events and the men who 
figure in them that the French paintings 
in the Chester Dale collection have been 
chosen. The younger painters are one’s par- 
ticular profession of faith in modern art— 
even official art. There are an unusual num- 
ber of portraits—portraits are the documents 
by which not only the individual but his 
epoch can be recreated. In portraits one is 
permitted to view the passing show and in the 
images they present of life and art, we catch 
again the echo of their times as they follow 
each other across the century. 
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A MINOAN TERRA COTTA GROUP 
PERIOD, ABOUT 1700 


i. TERRA COTTA group represent- 
ing two women spinning and 
conversing, seated on rectangu- 
lar chairs opposite each other, 
has lately been brought to light 
and now stands before us as an 
unique but incontrovertible witness of the 
artistic feeling, naturalistic technique and 
conception of one of the oldest schools of art 
known. The object is mainly in the round 
and the seated figures are free, but their 
farther parts connect with and fuse into a 
wall, thereby creating a certain pleasing per- 
spective rarely found in terra cotta groups. 
The execution is inimitable and effective, and 
the whole as well as the details is quite un- 
rivaled by any terra cotta known, antique or 
modern. 

The object was brought, some thirty years 
ago, by Hakki Bey, from Constantinople to 
Paris, There it was quickly lost sight of in 
a private collection in which it remained un- 
til the owner’s death, when it became incor- 
porated in the New York collection of Fahim 
Kouchakji, the present owner. Until now it 
has remained undescribed and unillustrated. 

The actual date of this most remarkable 
object is not in doubt. It is Minoan in spirit, 
design, decoration and technique, lacking any 
single detail which could throw doubt upon 
its surprising age and affinities. All its char- 
acteristics agree with and parallel those of 
the artistic objects found in the palaces of 
Knossos, Phaestos, Hagia Triada and other 
localities in the island of Crete, and must 
therefore be of the same age as they, a period 
named Minoan by its discoverer, Sir Arthur 
Evans, whose published works on Knossos 
and its Palace of Minos constitute the stand- 
ard authority on this civilization and its art. 
A remarkable feature of this art is that it 
discloses a race which, until recently, had 
been almost unknown, mythical and legen- 
dary and reveals it to us in all its artistic 
achievement. Of its art the group we are 
now discussing is an unequaled specimen, 
and better than any other single object illus- 
trates the high artistic standard of the best 
Minoan period, which, according to the opin- 
ions of those who have made a specialty of 
this subject, dated between 1700 B. C. and 
1600 B. C., a time contemporary with the 
XIIth Dynasty of Egypt and the greatest 
Egyptian art. 

The exact place where this terra cotta 
group was excavated has not been recorded, 
though it must have been known to Hakki 
Bey himself. But there is much probability 
that it was found in a Cretan tomb, perhaps 
at or near Knossos, where all its affinities lie, 
and where this art must have flourished 
under the successive care of great and fa- 
mous rulers, the Priest-Kings, who had ex- 
tended their dominion to include the Egean 
Sea, the Cycladic region and the shores of 
Greece. 

The characteristics of this period, which 
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FRESCOES FROM PaLace oF MINos, 
Knossos, 1700-1600 B. C., WITH 
Ficures SIMILAR TO THOSE OF GRouUP 


From “‘ Palace of Minos,” Sir Arthur Evans 


determine provenance of the object, are the 
facial features, the body form, the dress, the 
textiles and their patterns, the form and con- 
struction of the seat, the pose of the arms 
and their anatomy, and, what is of much im- 
portance, the peculiar layered construction 
of the terra cotta matrix. Each of these will 
have our attention in this review. But it is 
well to emphasize from the start that there is 
no relationship between this object and the 
Tanagra figurines made 1300 years later. 
The outlines of the group in front view form 
an almost exact square, six and one-half 
inches to the side. The depth of the group is 
about two and one-half inches. It is made 
of several superimposed layers of terra cot- 
ta of various fineness, the uppermost layer 
consisting of a thin and finely ground terra- 
clay wash which contains all the finest de- 
tails exactly as in the painted terra cotta wall 
reliefs of the Knossos palace. The interior is, 
however, in the form of a cavity opening 
posteriorly as an oval hole, either through 
breakage or through the accidental widening 
of the original, more regular, opening. The 
walls of this opening show us the technic of 
its structure, how the lowest layer was of 
coarser clay, each superimposed layer being 
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finer and thinner than the one below, a con- 
struction which demonstrates at once the 
absolute genuineness of the object and its 
chronological affinities. The uppermost layer 
was painted in white, yellowish brown and 
red, much of the color being left. The bare 
parts of the body, such as hands, feet, arms, 
face are white, the other colors being re- 
served for the costumes, still life and acces- 
sories. The terra cotta group was in part, or 
perhaps entirely, glazed. The glaze, which 
was transparent, uncolored or pale greenish, 
has mostly disappeared, but much is yet pre- 
served especially on the dress covering the 
knees where it emphasizes the raised textile 
pattern. Its corrosion is of the pitted type 
showing that it was produced by time and 
natural contact with soil. 

The two female figures are seated opposite 
each other on low taborettes, or chair seats, 
adjacent to a wall which forms the back- 
ground of the scene. They are occupied with 
spinning in the manner of ancient times and 
still in use in our day. The left arm, which 
is raised and bent holds the distaff close to 
the shoulder. The staff is closely wound with 
cotton, wool or flaxtow which is drawn out 
and twirled and finally wound on the spindle 
held by the right hand and arm, the latter in 
extended horizontal position. The spindles 
end downwards in a whorle of large size and 
of a form like those excavated by Schlie- 
mann in Troy and Mycenae, one seemingly 
decorated with large disks or rings. 

The two bodies are gracefully posed and 
but slightly varied one from the other. The 
feet are bare, without trace of sandals. The 
arms from the shoulders are also bare, each 
decorated with a broad bracelet near the 
wrist. It would be unjust and improper to 
signalize any special part of these two figures 
as more important or more characteristic 
than the others, because every line, every de- 
tail and every proportion is duplicated in 
some of the various personages illustrated 
on the palace walls of Knossus as reproduced 
in Sir Arthur Evans’ epoch-making publica- 
tion. To better emphasize these similarities 
we must consider each part of the figures 
separately and in some detail. 

The faces, seen in profile, are best described 
by saying that they are similar to those seen 
on the palace walls of Knossus, and of a race 
type quite distinct either from the archaic 
Greek or the Hittites but with some consider- 
able resemblance to older Minoan faces, 
which would indicate that the same race had 
persisted for a long time in this island. The 
profile is greatly projected in the central re- 
gion, the mouths are small with traces of the 
archaic “smile.” The noses are short with 
conspicuous, short bridge, the hair wavy. 
The most conspicuous characteristic of the 
bodies, is the very narrow waists, a feature 
evidently produced artificially by corsets, and 
found throughout all three of the main 
Minoan regions. Still in use in archaic hel- 
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“WOMEN SPINNING” 
Minoan Terra Cotta Group about 1700 B.C. 
Courtesy of Fahim Kouchakji 
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Ivory AND GoLp FiGuRE oF A SNAKE Gopbess, MINOAN, 16TH 
Century B.C. 


In the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
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CRETAN MARBLE STATUETTE, 16TH CENTURY B. C. 


In the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING METHOD or DESIGN 
IN TERRA Corra Group 


The outlines of the terra cotta group reduced to a 
plane form an exact square. It was subdivided 
in four large, or sixteen minor, squares in which 


the details of the composition were designed, each 





of the more prominent parts assigned to its own 
minor square. This manner of arrangement gives 
to the whole a pleasing balance and harmonv. 
This system was common in Egypt in this period, 
side by side with the rectangular-diagonal system, 
which latter was introduced to Greece in the Oth 
century B. C.—G. A. E. 
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lenic times, it rapidly disappeared at the end 
of the first division of that period. This nar- 
row “wasp” waist, no doubt considered de- 
sirable, was however much exaggerated in 
all extant representations of the human body 
throughout the Minoan and Mycenian peri- 
ods, being their most readily observed char- 
acteristic. The fashion lingered even after 
this period, disappeared with the end of the 
geometric period in Greece, before 700 B. C. 
again to be resurrected in the XIXth cen- 
tury A. D. The facial as well as bodily fea- 
tures of the two women resemble those of the 
modern Syrians, a character shared by the 
Knossos and other Middle Minoan person- 
ages. 

In order to hide the very narrow junction 
of waist and chest the artists supplied a very 
conspicuous waist band, girdle, or cord, often 
directly connected with the loin bodice, of 
both women and men. Thus we find them 
in these two female spinners of the group, 
though less emphasized than in other, less 
artistic figures. 

The rest of the costume of the two women 
consists of a close fitting chest bodice or 
jacket seemingly extending downward over 
the loins nearly to the knees. The lower mar- 
gin of this bodice is always gracefully curved 
or concave on the sides in a manner to give 
freedom and untrammeled motion to the hips, 
very much as in modern corsets. The two 
reinforced bodices, those of the chest and the 
loins, were possibly connected as one gar- 
ment, a contrivance not always in use. The 
whole garment fits close to the body like 
gloves to the hands and without the addition 
of an open jacket, such as is seen in the wall 
painting with the “ladies in blue,” as will be 
mentioned in another paragraph. Below the 
bodice projects a narrow, cone-like skirt 
without special folds and as regular and un- 
ruffled as if they were supported by a frame 
“crinoline.” Without such a contrivance this 
form could not be possible. The skirts come 
short of the ankles by a wide margin, in the 
same manner as in the Knossos figures, and 
in this differ from the dresses of the Snake 
Priestesses, of which the Boston gold and 
ivory figure, the Fitzwilliam Museum marble 
and the Berlin bronze are typical and remark- 
able specimens. 

This skirt is reproduced as an elegant bro- 
caded textile with a raised pattern in the 
form of rows of trefoil arches, so superposed 
as to form a field of lozenge-shaped figures. 
Further these skirts are ornamented with 
tiers of horizontal flounces, perpendicularly 
wrinkled in the manner or fashion of the 
middle of the XIXth century and partly re- 
vived in our present day. This type of skirt 
is best known perhaps in the figure of Cybele 
from Knossos, who stands on a cliff guarded 
by two lions in rampant pose, and in the 
faience specimens of the so-called “snake 
goddesses.” 

The only conspicuously bare parts of the 
bodies are the feet which are without san- 
dals. The ladies can therefore not have been 
of high rank, but subordinates or attendants 
in the household, perhaps ladies in waiting 
or lesser members of the harem. The scene 
is, in fact, exclusively domestic portraying 
the daily occupation of two women who seem 
hard at work, industriously spinning, and 
eagerly conversing. The characteristic pose 
of the right hand spinner is also seen in the 
Knossos figure illustrated by Evans, (Fig. 
386, Vol. II, lower right corner). 

This object, so far as known, is absolutely 
unique. It is unique because no other terra 
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cotta group of this remote age and class 
has ever been found. It is unique, because it 
is practically entire, and it is unique in its 
representation—a domestic scene—whereas 
all other representations known of this period 
are ritual, religious-mythological, or proces- 
sional, military, tribute offering, or specially 
and otherwise festive. Had this object been 
known to the excavator of Knossos, Sir 
Arthur Evans, it would undoubtedly have 
formed the gem of his many admirable illus- 
trations of the life and times of the Cretan 
prehellenic civilization. Its existence should 
cause no surprise. In a time and at a place 
where the walls were covered with painted 
and elegantly designed figures of men, wom- 
en and animals in layered stucco, we would 
naturally expect to find specimens of minor 
size and in the round. This group fills that 
expectation and void. 

The extraordinary and pleasing symmetri- 
cal harmony of the proportions and the re- 
ciprocal balance of the different parts of the 
two figures, and of each figure with the other, 
readily suggests that the designer, in accord- 
ance with the habit in classic times, made use 
of some certain system of geometric harmony 
in the composition of the design. The exis- 
tence of such systems has lately been con- 
clusively proven. It seems to have been first 
suggested by Hermite, based upon the purely 
mathematical researches of Lejeune-Dirich- 
let, and later developed by Jay Hambidge. 
According to the latter in his “Diagonal” 
and “Greek Vase” the ancients made use of 
two systems, both based upon the square as 
a unit. In one, the static system, the subdi- 
visions resulted in squares and rectilinear 
rectangles, in the other system, the dynamic, 
the resultant divisions were immeasurable 
rectangles which when divided possessed the 
same form and proportions as the whole. 
The area, 6” by 6”, of our terra cotta figure 
is composed of two large and eight minor 
squares a combination which, strange to say 
belongs to both the static and dynamic sys- 
tems, but designated in each by a distinctive 
name. The diagram will give a proper idea 
of the method. 

The fact that the terra cotta group is con- 
siderably corroded in a natural manner is of 
much importance. This type of corrosion re- 
sembles closely that found in antique glass, 
and is of the pitted and grainy types, such as 
are found in antique glass, as the writer has 
discussed in his monograph Glass. A careful 
microscopic study of the surface of the upper 
as well as of the lower layer, where the latter 
are exposed, show that this corrosion is due 
to age and that it began in antiquity. This 
conclusion has also been reached by Mr. 
Colin J. Fink who has examined the group 
and, from surface characteristics, finds it to 
be “very old.” 

Having absorbed the admirable qualities 
of this terra cotta group through a detailed 
study of our illustrations, the reader might 
now wish to learn something about the gen- 
eral and particular period in which this group 
was created, and of its related and chron- 
ologically affiliated objects of art, mainly ex- 
cavated in Crete and Mycenae. 

This civilization is generally termed 
Aegean and would include not only the 
islands in the Aegean sea, but also that of 
various excavated localities on the main line 
of Greece and Asia Minor. Because it seems 
quite evident that this civilization, though to 
a great extent indigenous, was developed 
under the illuminating influence of the orient 
and the north of Asia and brought in by 
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trade, rather than by war. The comparative 
security of the innumerable islands from for- 
eign invasions was due to their isolation by 
water, making it impossible for successive 
invaders who crowded the continental shores 
but who lacked transportation by water, to 
subjugate the priest-kings of Crete and ad- 
jacent islands. Thus it came to pass that in 
the early part of the third millennium B. C. 
the partially protected inhabitants of these 
islands could develop a peculiar and most in- 
teresting art upon indigenous principles 
which first saw their light in the closing chap- 
ters of the stone age. In time, the Aegean 
civilization and art spread to the mainland of 
Greece and Asia Minor, where it centered in 
isolated foci like Tiryns, Mycenae and Troy. 
This civilization has been divided into Cy- 
cladic, pertaining to the islands; Helladic, 
pertaining to the mainland of Greece; where- 
as the Cretan civilization and art is now, as 
suggested by Sir Arthur Evans, termed 
Minoan, after the mythical, or rather little 
known king, Minos. 

A study of the finds has enabled investi- 
gators to bring these various groups into line, 
to parallel and subordinate their art, to point 
to its foreign connections, principally in 
Egypt, and to define the characteristics of 
each group in a, more or less, satisfactory 
manner. 

Fortunately, and greatly simplifying the 
work, the whole series of successive periods 
of the Minoan civilization and its art is 
found on the palace site at Knossos covering 
a period between 3,400 B. C. to 1,200 B. C. 
or even later. Thus we find that the Minoan- 
Cycladic periods connect directly with the 
later stone age and that seemingly they are 
a direct development of that age, mainly due 
to the discovery of bronze and the invention 
of bronze arms. When this civilization was 
discovered, and the earliest objects found in 
the excavations were classified, it was as- 
sumed that they belonged to one single, com- 
paratively short period, the Minoan. But 
after the excavator had penetrated from the 
uppermost layer to the lowest, and when all 
the objects had been classified, it became evi- 
dent that the period as a whole must be di- 
vided in three major groups or series, now 
known as Early Minoan 3,400 B. C. to 2,300 
B. C.; Middle Minoan, from 2,300 B. C. to 
1,700 B. C.; and Late Minoan, from 1,700 
B. C. to 1,200 B. C. But even these divisions 
were far from homogenous or uniform and 
it became necessary to subdivide them also, 
each respectively in three minor parts just 
as the corresponding and parallel period in 
Egypt is subdivided in nineteen parts, accord- 
ing to the nineteen dynasties which succeeded 
each other between the pre-dynastic period 
and the year 1,200 B. C. when the Phoenician 
supremacy of the ocean crowded out the 
Minoan power. 

During this long period the site of Knossos 
seems to have continued, experiencing its rise 
at the end of the stone age and the last addi- 
tions and repairs, somewhere around 1,700 
B. C. 

The most refined, prosperous and artistic 
period, that with which our terra cotta group 
is most intimately connected, fell in the 
Middle Minoan division, between 1,900 B. C. 
and 1,700 B. C. During this comparatively 
short period the Palace of Knossos had been 
repaired, added to and supplied with wonder- 
ful frescoes and stuccoes and otherwise em- 
bellished with numerous works of art of a 
naturalistic type and quality not again 
reached until the Hellenistic period in Greece. 
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The palace of Knossos connects us directly 
with the priest-king, Minos, who at times 
appears in the legendary history as the domi- 
nator of the Aegean Sea and its islands, and 
who had partly extended his dominions over 
the adjacent mains. His helladic architect, 
Dedalos, built for him the palace which bears 
his name, and whose extent, numerous rooms 
and passages are held by some to have given 
origin to the legends of the labyrinth, The- 
seus and Ariadne and the numerous Athenian 
tributes of slave boys and girls who met their 
fate in the innermost room in the palace, vic- 
tims of the bull-headed monster, the Mino- 
taurus. The ritual head dress, a bull’s head 
and horns, of the priestly ruler, so common 
in ancient oriental art representation might 
have been at the foundation of the imagined 
monster, while the numerous chambers might 
have suggested the winding labyrinth, though 
some investigators seek this connection in 
some one of the numerous caves of the Cretan 
Island. 

That the palace was erected during periods 
of great security seems proven by the absence 
of fortifications, which later are always pres- 
ent in connection with similar edifices on the 
mainland where security through water did 
not exist. 

The center of the palace consisted of a 
spacious open court, around which were 
minor rooms and covered halls connected 
with passages. Characteristic of Knossos 
and other Cretan palaces were the approaches 
or pylons, walls covered with pilasters, or 
supported by columns, surfaces decorated 
with brilliant frescoes and painted stuccoes, 
or with garden secenes with trees, flowers 
and animal life. 

Although the Cretan palaces had been sub- 
jected to violent destruction, mainly from 
earthquakes, and perhaps, occasionally from 
local thieving and barbarous depredations, 
enough was brought to light by the excava- 
tions to demonstrate the high artistic attain- 
ments of the architects and decorators of 
that time. Foremost among these works of 
art are the wall paintings of Knossos, with 
their vivid and pleasant colors, their animated 
scenes with inimitable figures of men, wom- 
en, animals and plants, which though not 
drawn on the scale and by the canon of the 
Greek artists of the golden age, nevertheless 
breathe such life, action and grandeur, as are 
not found repeated or even approximated 
until the period of Alexander. The funda- 
mental colors in these paintings are white, 
black, red, yellow and blue. With the white 
colored wash, or with the uncolored stucco, 
the artists expressed the nude of the women, 
while the nude of the men was rendered by 
brown and red. In one of the corridors of 
the palace we see the remains of a painted 
procession of human figures in natural size. 
They bring gifts or offerings, of which one 
is a rhyton vase seemingly of silver. The 
bearer is a powerful but slender youth, nar- 
row waisted, indossed, a loin bodice of 
elaborate brocade cloth, his arms and wrists 
adorned with bracelets, while his prominent 
chest swells by “inhalation.” Another fresco 
represents men and women occupied in some 
sacred rite, seated on chairs and holding in 
their hands goblets of precious metals. One 
of the women is adorned with the “sacral” 
knot, corresponding to the Egyptian girdle 
of Isis, but here affixed to the dress back of 
the neck, perhaps in the nature of a cere- 
monial badge. In another place we see the 
procession of “the ladies in blue,” evidently 
members of the royal or priestly family, with 
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enormous head dresses, diadems along their 
foreheads and on their necks and arms many 
precious necklaces and bracelets which would 
shame the modern jeweler, both as to design 
and technique. Frescoes with pure and har- 
monious architectural ornaments are also 
common, so too, those representing trees, 
flowers, vines, birds, fishes and sea shells. 
The latter are especially represented with 
naturalistic perfection, in one scene scattered 
in disorder over the floor before an altar, 
curiously enough consisting of a perfect 
cross. 

Other objects of art of this period are the 
so-called “snake goddesses,” some made of 
colored faience, others of ivory or stone. 
One of the latter in ivory, now treasured in 
the Boston Museum of Art appears to repre- 
sent an actual portrait, absolutely lacking 
idealization but full of personal character- 
istics and traits. The nature of these god- 
desses has until now not been well defined. 
They can best be identified as priestesses and 
diviners of water, a theory suggested by 
their similarity to the water diviner in the 
Museum of Gori, who is represented in the 
act of divining by the mystic rod, the 
branches of which curve and twist very much 
as the snakes in the hands of the priestesses. 
According to Evans, there is much evidence 
that the palace of Knossos, which also of 
course applies to the whole island region, was 
inhabited during a water-poor period of in- 
creasing dryness, when the search for water- 
courses by so-called “occult” means must 
have been a special profession, or the princi- 
pal duty of some temple priestess. This 
theory is supported by the findings of Brooks 
and others that an intense drought had com- 
menced about 2,200 B. C. and continued to 
the beginning of the Iron Age (Brooks, 
Climate Through the Ages, page 164). 

The costumes of these snake priestesses 
are all of one carefully thought out and evi- 
dently long established type. Their dissimi- 
larity with the later Greek and Greco-Roman 
costumes is quite surprising, though even 
more astonishing their similarity to the 
female dress of the late XIXth century A. D. 
with its hoop skirts and stayed bodices. 

It would require much more room than is 
at the writer’s disposal merely to mention the 
artistic objects of these Minoan periods, mak- 
ing it a necessity to condense our account to 
the very utmost. Still, this wonderful art 
would not be understood without mentioning 
some of the so-called faience object repre- 
senting animals found in the part known as 
the sanctuary at Knossos (Ducati, Fig. 38; 
Evans, Fig. 366, 367, etc.). One represents 
a goat with a suckling kid, the other a cow, 
with her similarly suckling calf, or the figur- 
ines, toys and plaques executed in the same 
material and in similar technique found in 
many other excavations on that island. A 
large, conspicuous group of art objects com- 
prises innumerable vessels of painted pottery, 
with simple and vivid designs, often in very 
harmonious colors, worthy of inspiring our 
best pottery artist of the present time. Less 
artistic, but even more impressive, are the 
intaglios, some on stone, some on clay or on 
precious metals. Everywhere goddesses or 
priestesses in elaborate dresses, with narrow 
waists, in skirts with many floats and elab- 
orate embossed patterns, sacred trees, ani- 
mals, and even the stars of heaven. And in 
this connection should be mentioned the fa- 
mous disk from Phaestos with inscribed fig- 
ures in which some see a hymn to Apollo, or 
a musical intonation, and what-not, not one 
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single sign of which so far has been identi- 
fied with even approximate certainty. Pos- 
sibly it is only a game board on which the 
players by means of dies or “men” tried to 
reach a central goal; perhaps a game in some 
way reflecting on the “labyrinth.” That such 
games actually existed we know from repre- 
sentations of “labyrinths” in, or outside of, 
the Gothic churches, where they represented 
the road to Jerusalem and Golgotha. 

This remarkable civilization seems to have 
been destroyed by more than one cause. In 
Greece it is laid to the invasion of the 
Dorians from the north, an event which 
more or less coincided with the destruction 
of the old Egyptian kingdom by the invading 
and uncivilized shepherd kings. The result 
of these two events would be not alone the 
destruction of people and works of art, but 
it would prevent the free and tranquil inter- 
course between formerly peaceful nations, 
destroy their trade and thereby the means by 
which art and progress could thrive. These 
catastrophies began at the end of the middle 
Minoan age in Egypt and their effect was 
such as to cause a deterioration of art all over 
the Aegean world. The Dorian invasion of 
Greece coincided with the advent of the 
Phoenicians to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, thereby constituting a triple cata- 
clysm from which it required hundreds of 
years to recover. The recovery was in the 
nature of a renaissance in Egypt. In Greece 
it was to a great extent a new departure. 
From that time onward, Phoenicians domi- 
nated the maritime trade of the Mediter- 
ranean basin. The Minoan and Mycenaean 
civilizations became legendary or forgotten. 

Our present knowledge of these civiliza- 
tions we owe mainly to three series of ex- 
plorations. Heinrich Schliemann, a German 
but a citizen of California, in 1870 excavated 
ancient Troy, and later, in 1876 and 1884 
discovered a similar, or rather parallel civili- 
zation in Mycenae and Tirynth, thereby veri- 
fying the accounts of Homer in his Illiad. 
Knossos in Crete was excavated by Sir Ar- 
thur Evans, at first in 1900 although the last 
published volume of his monumental work, 
The Palace of Minos at Knossos, appeared 
last year. The palace of Phaestos was ex- 
cavated by Halbherr. Two years after Schlie- 
mann’s last excavation of Mycenae, the 
Greek archaeologist Tsountas discovered in 
a tomb at Vaphio near Sparta a remarkable 
number of objects. 

Much remains to be told of the Minoan 
art, but so far the excavations have brought 
to light nothing equal to our terra cotta 
group of the two spinning ladies, either as 
regards composition, naturalistic proportions 
and details, or that extraordinarily pleasing 
quality of life and emotion which they, so to 
speak, exhale. The most important point in 
all the Minoan figures of this period is that 
they introduce us to a race of people who 
inhabited Greek lands before the advent of 
the classic Greeks, and who already at this 
ancient date possessed an art which the 
Greeks themselves of the succeeding genera- 
tions could not equal until the Hellenistic 
period of the end of the first millennium 
B. C. Of this admirable, interesting and 
naturalistic art, as represented by the finds 
at Knossos, Phaestos and a few other 
Minoan sites, the terra cotta group of our 
two ladies constitutes the most brilliant at- 
tainment. They furnish us with a Minoan 
work possessing all the best qualities of the 
so far known Minoan art, without any exag- 
gerations in drawing. 
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THE CHARACTER AND ART OF ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


SeedeteateateN WHISTLER’S MEMORABLE 


“TEN O’CLocK” there are two 
I lines which provoked debate 

when he delivered the lecture 
in 1885 and over which argu- 
' ment has cropped up, from 
time to time, ever since. He said: 
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“Listen! There never was an artistic period. 
There never was an Art-loving nation.” 


Refutation seems simplicity itself. What of 
fifteenth century Italy? What of seventeenth 
century Holland? What of eighteenth cen- 
tury France? But Whistler was wont to 
know what he was talking about and to read 
him with care on this subject is to see how 
just was his conclusion. Unerringly he iden- 
tified the source of art in the individual artist, 
starting with that type which, “in the begin- 
ning,” rejected the prosaic pursuits of men 
and “‘stayed by the tents with the women, and 
traced strange devices with a burnt stick upon 
a gourd.” Praxiteles and Rembrandt, Velas- 
quez and Hokusai, our modern artist saw, 
were the descendants of that primitive groper 
after beauty, and he clears up the whole mat- 
ter in the words with which he draws to a 
close: “We have then but to wait—until, 
with the mark of the Gods upon him—there 
comes among us again the chosen—who shall 
continue what has gone before.” It is only 
on such a spiritual and even miraculous 
hypothesis that you can account for the rise 
of the authentic artist. I can conceive of no 
other which will explain the appearance 
amongst us of Arthur B. Davies. 

I have called him elsewhere, and I may be 
permitted here to designate him again, one of 
the few Sons of No Man’s Land, who, with 
no “literary” intentions whatever, have 
nevertheless wedded poetry to painting. You 
have only to glance over the history of art to 
see how rare they have been in any epoch. 
Men like Piero di Cosimo and Giorgione and 
Botticelli are curiously detached apparitions 
in the Renaissance. There were others of high 
imagination in that period, of course, but I 
am speaking especially of the artist who in- 
vests some jet of lyrical emotion with a 
peculiarly intimate and endearing signifi- 
cance. To clarify the distinction still further, 
by a striking contrast, look first, in German 
art, at the “Melancholia” of Durer, an imag- 
inative creation if ever there was one. It 
invades the mind with a note of baffling 
mystery. But, in Germany, I would choose 
Altdorfer for my Son of No Man’s Land, 
rather than Diirer. When he paints the phan- 
tasmal “Battle of Arbela” in the Pinacotheca 
at Munich, bathing it in a light that assuredly 
never was, on sea or land, it is as though he 
waved a magic wand more potent than any 
other ever wielded in the North. Very 
strange, and, indeed, fairly incomprehensi- 
ble, is his deviation into magic. He was an 
architect, accustomed to dealing with ponder- 
able things, and designing, among other 
edifices, so earthy an affair as a slaughter- 
house. But when he took up the brush some 
divine afflatus stirred him and he could make 
a landscape recalling Blake’s phrase, about 
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art being a mode of conversing with Para- 
dise. The Sons of No Man’s Land are like 
that. The mystical fervors of El Greco cause 
his works to vibrate with an impassioned elo- 
quence that Velasquez, infinitely his superior 
in the art of painter’s painting, could never 
approach. Rembrandt, inevitably, with his 
Shakespearean range, had moments of with- 
drawal into this other-worldly region that I 
have in mind, moments in which he was less 
concerned with “keeping his eye on the ob- 
ject” than with realizing a poetic dream. I 
remember a night scene of his, a “Flight into 
Egypt,” in this exalted mood. There are 
gleams of the same creative and transfigur- 
ing power in his great picture of “The Mill.” 
Modern art has its exemplars of lyrical 
vision, if I may so describe it, some of them 
technically far below their own inspiration, 
like Arnold Boecklin. There were Gustave 
Moreau and Odilon Redon in France. In 
England was that painter of symbolism in the 
grand style, George Frederick Watts, and 
there were the romantic medizvalists of the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement, Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones and Frederick Sandys. In American 
painting we have had some extraordinarily 
sensitive denizens of No Man’s Land, men 
like La Farge, in his early poetic illustrations, 
Vedder, in the whole pell mell of his Omar 
Khayyam and other designs, and, above all, 
the late Albert Pinkham Ryder. Ryder’s 
“Temple of the Mind” is for elevation and 
for pure enchantment one of the major 
achievements of our modern epoch; it is, as 
Whistler said of one of the great etched por- 
traits of Rembrandt, “a masterpiece in all its 
elements, beyond which there is nothing.” 
Now let the reader consider what it is that 
finally validates such a masterpiece, over and 
above the poetic inspiration that I have 
sought to isolate, as it were, in this rapid 
summary. Is it not that each one of the 
artists I have named is essentially a man 
apart, an absolutely original figure? Is it not 
that the artist “with the mark of the Gods 
upon him” knows no tie save that which 
binds him to Olympus? He is the product of 
no nation, no period, no school. He, “the 
chosen,” as I have said before, seems to be lit- 
erally born into a world which he dominates 
as his own. With the creative faculty that is 
bestowed upon him there springs into being a 
strange, even incredible environment which 
he proceeds to make credible. It was with this 
aloofness that Davies came upon the scene. 
He was untouched by some of the most 
imperative influences of the day in American 
painting, like those of Paris, whether one 
refers to the rather academic habit of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts or the bold stroke of 
Manet. He painted freely but with no sym- 
pathy for the methods of Duveneck and 
Chase. He painted out of doors but sought 
no aid from the impressionistic school. He 
comes down from neither the Academy of 
Design nor the Society of American Artists. 
On the contrary, despite excursions to which 
I shall have presently to refer, he is from be- 
ginning to end his own man. The energizing 
forces in him seem to come entirely from 
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within. You feel this when you follow the 
various stages of his career, and especially in 
the period of his training. Writing repeatedly 
about him, as I am bound to do, for he is to 
me an inexhaustibly moving theme, I have 
always to come back for biographical details 
to the book in which Mr. Duncan Phillips 
commemorated his art, calling in several 
collaborators, and I am always struck by the 
sparseness of those details. The omissions 
must be due to the artist’s own reticence. I 
knew him as a good talker but I never knew 
him to talk about himself. He had, in fact, an 
almost impenetrable reserve and his physiog- 
nomy, his figure and carriage, somehow com- 
ported with this quality in him, only the 
beautiful eyes suggesting the seer that he 
was. Yet there was something indefinable in 
his slender personality, something in his tone, 
in his glance, persuading you that though he 
was in the world he was not of it. In dress 
and manner he was like unto other men 
(Davies consciously “looking the artist” is 
unthinkable), yet you could not be with him 
for two minutes without feeling his distinc- 
tion. I was asked the other day if I did not 
love him and though we were not intimates I 
know that I did. His character inspired 
something more than the admiration which 
one gives to a man’s work, there was about 
him so much of uprightness, of delicacy, of 
gentleness, of modesty, and of a burning 
ardor. All this was compatible, too, with the 
traits of a practical, resourceful man. One 
who knew him all his life, having opportuni- 
ties to observe his character in action that I 
never had, wrote to me saying : “He was par- 
ticularly human, capable and energetic in his 
conduct of the ordinary and business affairs 
of life.” When the celebrated Armory Show 
of modern art was organized in 1913 no one 
participated in the affair more helpfully than 
Davies. Though he kept himself, as I have 
indicated, unspotted from the world, he 
played his part, a man among men. But the 
poet in him, I think, had the governing hand. 

As there was a contrast between his out- 
ward appearance, scrupulously neat and even 
conventional, and his inner fires, so there was 
a contrast between the role he was born to fill 
and the scene upon which he first opened his 
eyes. He was born at Utica, in 1862. Neither 
the place nor the time was exactly in harmony 
with the flowering of artistic genius. Yet it 
is in his youthful period that, pausing among 
the few facts of record in the Phillips book, I 
have a sense of his possession of that original, 
new-minted quality to which I have referred. 
Mr. Dwight Williams, his first instructor, 
tells in the aforesaid volume how the lad’s 
earliest drawings took him captive. In them 
there was perceptible “a fine and delicate 
sense of the value of line and form.” In an- 
other passage his old friend says: “In our les- 
sons, sketching in and out of doors, it was 
apparent at all times that he was a young 
genius of a high order. He had wonderful 
appreciation of nature and all its beauties and 
very great capacity for selecting, combining 
and eliminating. It was rarely necessary to 
call his attention to any beauty of form or 





















































color.” Notwithstanding this prompt exer- 
cise of decisive faculties there were to follow 
some years of variegated experience before 
Davies found himself. There was a mixture 
of business and art study in Chicago in the 
later ’70’s. He began the next decade with 
engineering activities in Mexico. From cer- 
tain illustrations of his, made when he was 
back in New York, studying at the League 
and working for the magazines, I have gath- 
ered that his goal was still elusive. But I saw 
last winter, in an exhibition at the Brooklyn 
Museum, a water color of his, dating from 
his formative period, which showed in the 
landscape background that while he was feel- 
ing his way he already had a vein of that 
precious thing called “quality.” I can remem- 
ber his first full dress demonstration of his 
command of that virtue. The dealer, William 
Macbeth, and the art loving merchant, Benja- 
min Altman, had discerned the unique talent 
of Davies. Putting their heads together they 
saw to it that he was made free of Italy and 
its masterpieces. He must have been about 
thirty at the time of this initiation, eagerly 
responsive, “wax to receive and marble to 
retain.” It is no effort of the imagination for 
me to go back to the exhibition that Macbeth 
gave him on his return. I can feel as though 
it were yesterday the first impact of his sin- 
gularity and his charm. 

Both were tinctured by Italian influence 
but neither lost any of its integrity and here I 
must speak of the marked independence with 
which then, and thereafter, Davies moved 
amongst the ideas of the Renaissance. He 
never adopted them in the sense of taking 
over a pattern, either a type of form or a 
mode of design. In that matter of design par- 
ticularly he was free from the classical tend- 
ency which counted for so much amongst the 
Renaissance masters. Once past the naive 
methods of the earliest Primitives, it became 
the practice of the Italian painters to seek 
order and balance in composition. There are 
great pictures of the Golden Age which are 
almost diagrammatic in their distribution of 
line and mass. A certain tradition is fixed and 
carried on. Even the portentous Venetians, 
even the tempestuous Tintoretto, at the 
Scuola di San Rocco, is steadfast in making 
the given decoration an organized fabric, an 
episode having a beginning, a middle and an 
end. The singularity of Davies consisted 
largely in his substituting a more spontane- 
ous rhythm for the antique symmetry so 
pronounced in his Italian masters. It was 
partly instinctive, I think, partly the irresist- 
ible movement of his own genius, and, to 
some extent, the result of his friendly contact 
with the visible world. He did not so much 
oscillate between the thing seen and the thing 
felt as remain loyal to both and extort from 
both a unified effect. It is, in the directness of 
its appeal, veritably realistic and at the same 
time in its spiritualized character it is akin to 
some such musical masterpiece as the Pas- 
toral Symphony. Incessantly, despite fre- 
quent dippings into symbolism, he was wont 
to deal with actual life, and to endue his 
vision of it with a tremulous, evanescent 
beauty. 

What a gulf there is between the pictures 
of women and children that he painted, again 
and again, and the sentimentalities which are 
associated in our memories with, for exam- 
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ple, the Royal Academy! Motherhood was 
not, for him, a social state but a mystery of 
the soul. He couldn’t have sentimentalized it 
if he had tried. Somehow he made it, simply, 
one more vehicle through which to express 
incorporeal beauty. There is a lovely and 
very characteristic picture of his, called 
“Breath of Autumn,” to which I cannot too 
often return. In it a mother and her little 
child stand within the shadow of massive 
oaks, watching a boy who rides past on his 
white pony. The foreground has the envelop- 
ing character of a forest. Beyond one dis- 
cerns a distant horizon and is conscious of 
great space. What is the compelling fascina- 
tion of the thing? Not the figures, not the 
heavy trees, not the skylit distance, but the 
subtle mood that exhales from the whole de- 
sign. I have indicated the lyrical impulse of 
Davies. You recognize it in a picture like this 
one, not so much the completed song, the full- 
rounded allegory, but a swift, unfinished 
strain, the gust of feeling that is too deep in 
its origin, too subconscious, to receive abso- 
lutely final translation. 

His pictures are the last in the world to be 
interrogated with strict reference to their 
subjects, as such, or to their titles. His 
nomenclature, so different from Whistler’s, 
yet resembles it in throwing the beholder back 
upon meanings purely artistic and personal. 
“Arrangement in Black and Gold,” on a 
Whistler, is not more sharply divorced from 
any merely anecdotic purpose than are the 
phrases which Davies would affix to a pic- 
ture—“Viola Obligato,” “Crescendo,” “Birth 
of Green” or “Unicorns.” What shall be said 
of the “Unicorns,” one of the most famous of 
his inventions? Women who may or may not 
be priestesses tend three of the fabulous 
beasts in the foreground. They are grouped 
beside still, unfathomable waters and these 
are bounded, far off, by a mighty headland, 
which, like the sea, seems immeasurably re- 
mote, the scenery, again, of No Man’s Land. 
I’m sure Davies had no definitely wrought 
out thought when he painted it. He dreamed, 
rather, and in some happy waking moment 
gave an insubstantial reality to his dream. 
All that we know is that “something beauti- 
ful has passed that way.” 

I do not attempt any detailed enumeration 
or description for, quite apart from the great 
body of work that he produced, which would 
take me too far, what chiefly interests me is 
just this vague if not quite abstract nature of 
his central motive. I do not forget that alli- 
ance of his with the visible world which I 
have already stressed, the truth in his studies 
of more or less tangible themes, or, in partic- 
ular, his remarkable dealings with landscape. 
Years ago he painted in his “Along the Erie 
Canal” a picture that might not unreasonably 
be termed a topographical record. Later he 
made some pictures of mountains and trees in 
the West which are as naturalistic as a disci- 
ple of Barbizon might have made them. 
Among the productions of his recent years 
there are watercolors done in France and 
Italy, sketches of architecture and landscape, 
which show how devotedly faithful he could 
be to the character of the object that can be, 
so to say, measured and felt. But the essen- 
tial Davies is the man who nevertheless puts 
before you not so much the thing seen as the 
thing divined. 
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The point is sharply, I had nearly said 
dramatically, emphasized by his treatment of 
the nude, constantly recurrent through the 
bulk of his work in painting and in black and 
white. He drew from life when he wished, 
from the days of his pupilage onward, and 
since he was a powerful draughtsman he 
could register a contour with the accuracy 
and force of an academician. He had a firm 
but supple line. Amongst all my impressions 
of his work I cherish first and last those of 
certain masterly drawings. But, on the 
whole, the veracity which is one of their 
merits was not what engaged him when he 
took up the brush. Then he was released 
from dependence on the model and came to 
grips with his idea, and that meant grace and 
rhythm, the keys to mood. He played like a 
composer upon the lines of the human form. 
He endowed them with an esthetic interest 
far above the level of mere fact. He left them 
ineffably refined and poetic. He left them also 
clothed in a beautiful dignity. It was not for 
nothing that, after his explorations in the 
Renaissance, he came to know the arts of 
Egypt and Greece. They fostered in him the 
feeling that he always had for a large, monu- 
mental conception of form. 

I watched his evolution, as I have noted, 
from the time of his first exhibition in New 
York, and I can recall one moment in which I 
wondered if he were going to make an incon- 
gruous breach in his ivory tower. It was ten 
years or more ago when some dancing figures 
in a decorative scheme disclosed a movement 
on his part toward the cubistic theory. He 
gave later other signs of modernistic curios- 
ity. Among a lot of studio belongings that he 
decided to sell there was a considerable quan- 
tity of things by contemporary Frenchmen 
which seemed utterly outside his wonted 
taste. But in the long perspective of his career 
these incidents fall into an almost obscure 
subordination and testify to nothing more 
than his experimental disposition. He was a 
versatile man, a worker in oils and water- 
colors, a painter of easel pictures and mural 
decorations, a lithographer and an etcher. He 
was a sculptor, too, and not long before his 
death he had thrown himself with delight 
upon the designing of tapestries. He was, 
besides, an omnivorous reader, with a phil- 
osophical turn of mind. He was bound to in- 
terest himself in every new thing and in some 
cases to test its possibilities for himself. But 
he could not throw off the zeal for beauty that 
had been with him from his youth up and 
experimentation could not lead him away 
from his predestined goal. Endlessly on the 
quest in the world of art, endlessly adventur- 
ous, and matching his eclectic furore with a 
prodigious industry, so that he poured forth 
an immense amount of work, that work is 
harmonized throughout by the gravity and 
rectitude of his spirit. His art remains “all of 
a piece,” the fruit of an organic idealism, of 
an unswerving fidelity to that which, being 
beautiful, is eternally fugitive yet eternally 
inseparable from the achievements of a true 
artist. When he died in Italy last winter it 
seemed to me that he had been received back 
into the company of those noble souls of the 
past whose tradition he had so loyally extend- 
ed into the present. He had not copied what 
they had done. But he had their idiom. He 
had the speech of a Son of No Man’s Land. 
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MASTERPIECES IN THE HAMILTON COLLECTION 


t.u%.EVERAL OF THE RAREST early 
%, Italian paintings in America 
s. are to be found in the collection 
of Mr. Carl W. Hamilton of 
s New York City. Their rarity 
tie .'* derives both from their histor- 
ical and their esthetic values. Esthetically, 
they rank among the supreme treasures in our 
country. Historically, they illustrate signifi- 
cant aspects of the early Italian Renaissance, 
aspects which they alone—in American col- 
lections—represent. 

Earliest of the Hamilton pictures is an oil 
panel, “St. John in the Desert,” by Domenico 
Veneziano. So far as is known, it is the only 
example of the master’s work in this country. 
Indeed, there is but one other painting by 
Domenico privately owned in the world. The 
scarcity of existing works by this master has 
been much regretted by art scholars because 
Domenico Veneziano played an extensive part 
in the history of Italian painting. Van Marle 
says the small number of his works forces us 
to conclude that his artistic activity was not 
very large. In any event, his influence was 
enormous. Through him flowed the magnifi- 
cent main-stream of Italian art. He preserved 
in himself the strength, and transmitted to the 
next generation the force, of the earliest 
painters of the Renaissance. 

Born in 1401, probably in Venice, Dom- 
enico’s art was chiefly formed under Floren- 
tine masters. He was one of the first Italians 
to employ the new technique of painting in 
oils, which had been introduced into the 
peninsula from Flanders by some satellite of 
the Van Eycks, Petrus Christus in all likeli- 
hood. He was also one of the first Italian 
painters intelligently to employ principles of 
plastic art. Fortunately for us in America, 
Domenico’s panel in the Hamilton collection 
excellently reveals his pioneering. It is one 
of his earliest works, a portion of the altar- 
piece of the high altar of Sta. Lucia de Mag- 
noli, Florence, the main panel of which—now 
in the Uffizi—is one of two signed examples 
by the artist. Some years ago a predella panel 
of this altar-piece—a “Martyrdom of St. 
Lucy”—was identified by Dr. Bode and 
acquired for the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin. Subsequently the Hamilton picture 
and three others—‘Stigmatization of St. 
Francis,” in the Contini Bonacossi collection, 
Rome, and the “Annunciation” and “Miracle 
of St. Zenobius,” in the Fitz-William Mu- 
seum, Cambridge—were identified as the re- 
maining predelle. 

The Hamilton panel, measuring twelve and 
one-fourth by eleven inches, comes from the 
collection of Bernard Berenson; has been 
independently identified by both Berenson and 
Offner; and is mentioned by Van Marle. It 
presents St. John the Baptist in the desert- 
retreat to which he retired to prepare for the 
coming of Christ. The saint discards his daily 
garments in order to dress himself in a peni- 
tential hair-shirt. With his right hand he 
lifts a cloak above his right shoulder and with 
his left hand casts to the ground his linen and 
his robe. In the right foreground is a stream, 
the River Jordan. The background is formed 
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of mountain crags and hills interspersed with 
trees and bushes. 

In drawing, the picture is clear and firm. 
All the outlines are precise. Yet the contours 
manifest nothing of the archaic hardness so 
often rendered by his contemporaries, Ucello, 
Andrea del Castagno and at times by the 
young Masaccio. The scene is pictorial rather 
than persuasive. To some critics, perhaps, the 
distribution of the hills may seem emotional. 
But students of Domenico Veneziano will 
recognize the fantasy as one of the master’s 
experiments in design. In the “Annunciation” 
panel of the same predella, Domenico at- 
tempted to obtain perspective by introducing 
architecture, a feature quickly seized and 
thereafter endlessly used by other Italian 
artists. In the Hamilton panel, Domenico has 
essayed perspective, especially aerial perspec- 
tive, by imaginative hills, an innovation 
thenceforth imitated. Something of the same 
experiment, Domenico also introduced in the 
peaks of his “Miracle of St. Zenobius.” 

The Hamilton picture is as remarkable for 
its coloring as for its design. The palette is in 
a high key, The peaks are of mellowed white; 
the sky, blue; the shrubs, dark green; the 
mantle over the saint’s shoulder, a light 
brown; and the robe which he drops to the 
ground, a deep pink. The scene is marvel- 
ously lighted, the various shades in distin- 
guished accord. As it is an early work, there 
remains a hint of the trecentist hues which 
Domenico got from association with Fra 
Angelico. The tones are soft, yet without a 
touch of Masaccio’s haziness. Indeed, their 
clarity is almost Flemish. But they are 
warmer than the Flemish; they are southern, 
not northern tints. Domenico’s colorings 
cannot be easily described in words; they are 
unique, individual to his brush, though they 
inspired Piero della Francesca and the lucid 
colorists of the next generation. 

The figure of St. John finely reveals Dom- 
enico’s study of anatomy. In this respect, 
the painter seems to have been most influenced 
by the art of Donatello. The figure is, for the 
period, an astonishingly realistic display of 
human form. The attitude is natural, wholly 
unaffected. The bearing shows grace and 
vital elasticity. This plastic achievement is by 
Berenson called Domenico’s chief claim to 
immortality. Domenico’s artistic achieve- 
ments, he says, “seem to have consisted in 
giving to the figure movement and expression 
and to the face individuality.” Clearly, our 
painter was much influenced by contemporary 
Florentine sculpture. The figure of St. John 
at once suggests a dozen Florentine bronzes 
of the time. In the male saints of other parts 
of the altar-piece to which this panel belongs, 
a similar influence may be observed. Espe- 
cially is this true of the elderly St. John in the 
main panel now in the Uffizi, where, by the 
way, the legs are in much the same pose as in 
the Hamilton painting. 

Further similarities between the Hamilton 
panel and the other predelle may be noticed 
in the similar method of painting the hair. 
The hair method in the Hamilton “St. John” 
is closely related to that of the Virgin and of 
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Gabriel in the Cambridge “Annunciation” 
and to that of St. Lucy in the Kaiser-Fried- 
rich “Martyrdom of St. Lucy.” 

I have said that Mr. Hamilton owns the 
only example of Domenico Veneziano’s work 
in this country. Perhaps I should add that 
there is another picture in America which was 
at one time ascribed to him, a “Portrait of a 
Lady,” in the Gardner Museum, Boston. This 
attribution must have been based on pictures 
which have modernly been ascribed to wholly 
different authors. There is in the New York 
Historical Society a tondo, “Triumph of 
Chivalry,” which Van Marle says belongs to 
Domenico’s school. And that is everything in 
this country which even distantly resembles 
the art of Domenico Veneziano, unless we 
add the school “Portrait of a Lady” in the 
Johnson Collection, Philadelphia, which is 
more likely from the school of Ucello. 

Between 1429 and 1445, Piero della Fran- 
cesca was Domenico’s pupil and at times his 
assistant. Offner describes Piero as “a true 
Florentine in his origins. His form, his ac- 
tion, his gesture, his sobriety, he inherited 
from the great Masaccio. His decorative 
vision was formed by Paolo Ucello.” Beren- 
son has compared Piero with the fountain- 
head of Flemish art, saying: “He is for an 
Italian singularly like Van Eyck.” 

In the Hamilton Collection is an autograph 
painting by Piero della Francesca—one of his 
two known authentic works in this country— 
an oil panel of the “Crucifixion.” It has been 
independently identified by Offner and Beren- 
son and is from the collection of Marco An- 
tonio Colonna, Prince of Paliano. Its design, 
its expression, its superb form and color, all 
are completely characteristic of the artist. Of 
small size, fourteen by sixteen inches, “it is 
large in scale and produces much the same 
impression as his renowned frescoes at 
Arezzo.” Offner calls it one of the supreme 
masterpieces in America and, analyzing its 
flawless composition, praises “its organic 
structure of solid masses, its patterns locked 
in perfectly harmonized design and its organ- 
ization as dramatic action.” 

The scene is set against low hills, with two 
large trees in the middle distance. The plain 
is thronged with Roman cavalry and lance 
infantry. Mary swoons at the left, near the 
foot of the Cross, supported by Magdalen, 
Mary and Martha, while St. John the Evan- 
gelist stands at the right center, his eyes fer- 
vently uplifted to the body on the Cross. The 
central passions of St. John’s fervor and the 
Virgin’s pain, “the transported upward glance 
of Longinius at the extreme left and at the 
extreme right the extended baton, all run to- 
gether in a single convergence toward the 
crucified Christ. There is no violence of sor- 
row anywhere in the mourners, no facile elo- 
quence of agony in the crucified. Every ges- 
ture is declared without complication or 
refinement by a direct act of externalization. 
How acute, in the midst of this impassivity, 
is the unaffected heaviness of that torso, the 
stretch of those arms and the beauty of that 
head!” The quotation is from Offner. 

Everywhere is a grave severity, a noble 
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simplicity, a faultless adjustment of the fig- 
ures in their relation to the background. Piero 
reveals himself a master geometer, a master 
architect. To further the unity of his design, 
the movement is immobilized. The scene is 
windless. The little Italian valley—watered by 
a small stream and intersected by a winding 
road—is individual yet impersonal. Every- 
thing is external. Poignance is not gained 
through use of emotion but by contrasted atti- 
tudes and by external relation of the figures 
to space. It is the exquisite tri-dimensional 
balance of every detail which gives convic- 
tion to the action. As everyone knows, Piero 
was the father of this method which the 
Renaissance inherited from him through his 
admirers, Antonello, Mantegna and Bellini. 

Color was for Piero, as later for Cezanne, 
an element of form. In lectures at the Metro- 
politan Museum it has been pointed out how 
Piero renders the local depth of the planes in 
his “Crucifixion” through color, the colors 
diminishing in intensity as the objects recede. 
By such means, he gets light entering from a 
definite direction—he perhaps deserves credit 
for this invention—and attains relief, which 
is to say, vitality. By such means, he also 
accomplishes a color effect uniquely fine. 
Piero’s tints are limpid and luminous. Their 
harmony is at once subdued and heroic. 

Berenson has, in several unpublished let- 
ters, remarked the rare orchestration of this 
picture. “I should be at a loss to point to any 
other Italian work that is of a color at once 
so powerful, and yet neither warm nor cold, 
but fused in a manner soft and harmonious. 
Other paitings by Piero must have had such 
strong, beautiful coloring but elsewhere than 
in this ‘Crucifixion’ it has faded, leaving 
paler and feebler tints behind. Piero was one 
of the grandest artists who ever painted and 
this monumental work shows him at his best. 
The great master never drew better and to my 
knowledge nevegycolored so well. The panel 
is noble and intelectual and at the same time 
as resplendent as a jewel.” 

Piero della Francesca’s genius was mul- 
tiple. As the Hamilton panel discloses, his 
greatness in composition and color is but 
parallel with his greatness in figure work. 
Offner has summed up the artist’s achieve- 
ment in this sphere by saying that it consti- 
tutes, in the chronology of Italian painting, a 
new divergence, a partial change of vision 
that was to be completed by Leonardo: “With 
Piero the figure was no longer seen in plastic 
isolation, but as part of a given visual field. 
It no longer functioned merely as plastic 
energy but became a factor in the articulation 
of space. The scale, the modeling, the paint- 
ing of the figure, became conditional upon its 
position in depth............ Piero avoids 
violent expression because he would rather 
reveal through the acquiescent consciousness 
of his figures the deeper action of primal 
force.” 

Piero’s types are sturdy and healthy. Al- 
ways, as in the Hamilton “Crucifixion,” his 
people are of this world, so much so they 
might be described as genre-like. The figures 
in the Hamilton picture show close resem- 
blance to figures in other works by the artist. 
The anatomical conception of the Virgin calls 
to mind the figure of St. Thomas Aquinas in 
the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum, Milan. Her short 
waist and brief neck resemble those of the 
Virgin in the London National Gallery 
“Nativity,” though the latter picture is other- 
wise scarcely Pieroesque. The type is found 
again in the National Gallery “Baptism of 
Christ.” And again in the “Magdalen” 
fresco at Arezzo. The brachycephalic heads, 
the robust chests, the thick, sloping shoulders 


and further characteristics are reminiscent 
of various Piero figures elsewhere. The dead 
Christ in the Hamilton panel is related to the 
dead Christ in “St. Jerome and Girolamo 
Amadi,” in the Academy, Venice; also to the 
living Christ in the London “Baptism.” The 
face of the man at the extreme right in the 
“Crucifixion” is painted with similiarity to 
that of the face of St. Sigismund of Bur- 
gundy in Piero’s fresco, “Sigismondo Mala- 
testa and his Patron Saint,” in the church of 
S. Francesco, Rimini. The full, round hands 
which so finely convey a sense of weight, are 
seen in the Hamilton “Crucifixion” as in the 
Rimini frescoes and in the “Madonna and 
Child with Angels,” in-the Ducal Palace, 
Urbino. The characteristic neck is found 
again in Piero’s famous “Portrait of Federigo 
da Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino,” in the 
Uffizi. 

The Hamilton picture is the only known 
painting by Piero della Francesca in Amer- 
ica, with the exception of the “Hercules,” a 
single figure, in the Gardner Museum, Bos- 
ton, which was wrenched from fresco and 
removed to canvas. There is the tondo, “Tri- 
umph of Chivalry,” in the New York His- 
torical Society, which Berenson once ascribed 
to Piero, but as I have already mentioned, 
this tondo is lately considered a work from 
the school of Domenico Veneziano. And the 
“Madonna and Child,” in the Boston Mu- 
seum, which once got close enough to the 
master to be attributed to his school, is now 
generally conceded to be perhaps an early 
Signorelli. 

Various critics prefer various pictures. 
Piero’s “Crucifixion” is by Offner deemed 
the chief treasure of the Hamilton collection. 
Another prefers the poetic “St. John” by 
Domenico Veneziano. Others choose the 
‘Madonna and Child” by Fra Filippo Lippi 
and support their choice by asserting that Fra 
Filippo’s importance in the development of 
Florentine painting is greater than that of 
either Piero or Domenico, indeed, second 
only to Masaccio. The Hamilton “Madonna 
and Child” is identified by Berenson, who 
writes of it, in a letter just published: “It is 
of exquisite, tender feeling, fine composition 
and very beautiful color. I can recall no other 
picture by this most human of Florentine 
painters which is so glowing and radiant. 
One wishes that Fra Filippo had painted 
more such tender, thoughtful Madonnas, and 
of such delightful color. Unhappily, they are 
rare, scarcely half a dozen are the equal of 
this.” 

The picture is by Van Marle considered— 
on Valentiner’s authority—the only early 
Fra Filippo privately owned in America. Van 
Marle points out that the Madonna corre- 
sponds in type to the other earliest works of 
the artist, four ‘“Adorations’—one in the 
Cook Collection, Richmond, apparently ear- 
liest of all, two in the Uffizi and one in the 
Kaiser-Friedrich. The Hamilton Fra Filip- 
po, called “The Madonna of the Star,” from 
the fact that a star is embroidered on the 
shoulder of her mantle, is conceived with 
lofty tenderness and combines realism and 
sentiment. The picture comes from the mon- 
astery of the Carmine Brethren, Florence. 
There is only a hint of Gothic art evident in 
it, the style being almost classical. In this 
respect, the picture—painted while the artist 
was under the influence of Fra Angelico— 
serves as a significant link between the Gothic 
tradition of Lorenzo Monaco and the early 
Renaissance as represented by Fra Angelico. 
Painted in tempera on a wood panel measur- 
ing approximately thirty-three by twenty- 
four inches, the Madonna appears at half- 
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length, clad in a dark green hooded mantle 
over a crimson gown. She holds the Child 
affectionately in Her arms. He is clothed in a 
winding garment of purple hue. The back- 
ground is formed by a patterned drapery of 
gold brocade. 

As is to be expected from Fra Filippo, the 
attitude suggests nothing of Gothic stiffness 
and convention ; instead, is strikingly natural, 
human, realistic. This realism, being whole- 
some, lends force. Both the Virgin and the 
Child are instinct with life and energy. Their 
individualities are as clearly rendered as if 
the work were portraiture. Portraits they 
doubtless are, though the legend that Fra Fil- 
ippo’s mistress from a nunnery—Lucretia 
Buti—posed for the Madonna, is no longer 
credible. According to Van Marle, the Hamil- 
ton Madonna was painted before the Madon- 
na in the gallery of Corneto Tarquinia, which 
is dated 1437; Lucretia Buti was at that time 
an infant, her affair with Fra Filippo not 
commencing much before 1456. Perhaps the 
Hamilton Virgin was an early love. In any 
event, both She and the Child are based on 
quite real persons of the period. In Her face 
and bearing is a touch of suave spirituality. 
This much spirituality was not to fall very 
long from the brush of the Carmelite brother. 
His mind became swiftly material. To be 
sure, his material nature fitted him for his 
role of realist. Without it, he would surely 
not have become so brave a precursor of the 
Renaissance. 

The strong drawing in “The Madonna of 
the Star” reveals a master’s comprehension of 
plastic form. It might be described as the first 
utterance of modern art even though its mod- 
eling holds close to the principles of quat- 
trocento sculpture. In outline it is hard, sharp 
and distinct; in contour, round and soft. 
Quite characteristic of the artist is the fine 
construction of the two heads. A similar con- 
struction is observed in Fra Filippo’s “Ma- 
donna and Child” which was in the Marquis 
of Hertford sale; and again in the Child’s 
head in the Kaiser-Friedrich ‘Adoration.” 
The Virgin’s expressive face, cast in the 
mould peculiar to Fra Filippo, resembles in 
type that of the Pitti tondo and the Virgin’s 
face in the “Life of Christ” predella in the 
Galleria Communale, Prato. The same is 
true of the Child’s face. And the Child’s face 
recalls that in the Uffizi “Nativity,” though 
the latter is considerably out of drawing. 

Fra Filippo’s method of painting the hand 
—observable in the long, slender fingers of 
the Madonna and short, fat, half-formed 
fingers of the Child—may be found in other 
works of his. Notably, in the Kaiser-Fried- 
rich “Virgin and Child’; in the “Virgin and 
Child” in the Hospital Sta. Maria del Inno- 
centi, Florence, (a varied imitation of the 
celebrated Uffizi panel) ; in the “St. John En- 
throned,” in the London National Gallery, 
and in the Louvre “Virgin Enthroned.” The 
engaged hands of the Child and His uncon- 
ventionally bent knee, usually—as here—His 
left, are often paralleled. Compare these feat- 
ures, for example, with those in his master- 
piece, the Uffizi “Madonna and Child and 
Angels.” It is also significant that the Vir- 
gin’s head-dress, doubtless a well-known 
head-dress of the day, is repeated in another 
early picture by Fra Filippo, the Kaiser- 
Friedrich “Adoration,” which is dated. This 
head-dress appears again in the “Life of 
Christ” predella in the Galleria Communale, 
Prato. 

Another treasure in the Hamilton collec- 
tion is the oval “Portrait of Beatrice d’Este” 
which comes from the collection of Signor 
Giovanni Barbi-Conti, Ferrara, and of Prof. 
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Caval. Galdino Gardini. It is said to be per- 
haps the only oval portrait that has come 
down to us from the Renaissance in Italy. In 
identifying the picture, Berenson declared: 
“It is a work that exercises an immense fas- 
cination upon many people, and is historically 
most interesting, the sitter being so famous in 
the court annals of the Italian Renaissance. 
The painting has been held as a work of 
Leonardo’s own hand, but in my opinion this 
portrait was painted by his well-known fol- 
lower, Bernardino dei Conti, who was prob- 
ably the author of the great Sforza altar- 
piece in the Brera at Milan, where the same 
lady is represented in profile.” 

Beatrice is seen in the Hamilton picture at 
three-quarter length, facing full-front with 
the head turned slightly toward the left, her 
dark brown eyes looking directly at the spec- 
tator. Her black hair is dressed in the pre- 
vailing Milanese fashion of the period. She 
wears a white chemisette, adorned with grey 
bow-knots and narrow ribbons, over which 
is a low cut gown of gold brocade with black 
velvet insertions. Her sleeves are puffed with 
white lawn and tied with small bow-knots. 
Thrown over her arms is a white silk mantle. 
Her hands, within soft gray gloves, are held 
before her—the right at the waist, touching 
a buckle upon which is inscribed her name, 
BEATRICIA. The background is formed of 
blue sky above a landscape with hill towns, 
lakes and trees. 

Bernardino dei Conti, favorite portrait- 
painter of Il Moro, Lodovico Sforza, Duke 
of Milan, is easily recognized by his method 
of painting the hair. His peculiar waving of 
the general mass, repeated in a few isolated 
strands, together with other characteristics 
is almost always seen in his portraits, be the 
sitter male or female. The hair method of 
the Hamilton picture recalls that of other 
portraits by Bernardino. It is traceable in the 
Madonna in the “Holy Family” in the Semi- 
nario Patriarcale, Venice; in the Uffizi “Por- 
trait of a Man”; in the angels in the Brera 
“Madonna and Child and Saints’; in the 
Vatican “Portrait of Francesco Sforza’’; in 
the “Gonzaga Princess” acquired recently by 
Duveen; and in the “Madonna” now in the 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Museum. 

The painting of Beatrice’s gloved hands 
is characteristic of the artist. They call to 
mind the hands in the Vatican “Portrait of 
Francesco Sforza,” which is signed and 
dated, 1496; also the gloved hands of several 
of the persons in the “Madonna and Child 
and Saints” in the Brera, Milan. Her mouth 
and nose are constructed in a manner peculiar 
to Bernardino. This construction is to be 
found in many of the artist’s portraits and is 
particularly noticeable in his “Portrait of a 
Man” which was some years ago acquired by 
Duveen from Ralph Brocklebank. 

So far as I know the Hamilton Bernardino 
presents, with the exception of the Brera 
altar-piece, the sole existing painting of the 
celebrated Beatrice d’Este who, surrounding 
herself with one of the most brilliant courts 
in Italy, was one of the great cultural influ- 
ences of the age. The profile “Portrait of a 
Woman” in the Ambrosiana, Milan—an inter- 
nationally popular picture which is by laymen 
called Beatrice d’Este by Leonardo—was at- 
tacked by Morelli in the last century. Since 
then, scholars are agreed that the sitter is not 
Beatrice and the authorship has fallen to Am- 
brogio de Predis. Portraits by Bernardino 
are excessively rare and few may be found 
today in private collections. Archer M. 
Huntington was bequeathed one by his moth- 
er, Mrs. Henry E. Huntington. Duveen ac- 
quired one from the estate of W. Salomon. 


And one was in the Morrison (of Fonthill) 
collection. 

Of the other gems in the Hamilton Collec- 
tion, perhaps the most generally known is the 
large “St. Roch,” signed by Francesco Fran- 
cia and dated 1502. Originally painted for 
Giovanni Bentivoglio, Tyrant of Bologna, 
the picture at once must have attracted much 
attention as Simone della Spade two years 
later made a servile copy of the saint for his 
altar-piece now in the Kaiser-Friedrich. 
The picture was exhibited abroad at the Brit- 
ish Institution in 1847, at the great Man- 
chester exhibition of 1857 and at the Royal 
Academy show of old masters in 1885. It 
was in 1894 owned by Sir Walter R. Farqu- 
har, London, and was thereafter for a few 
years lost. When it was rediscovered, it was 
immediately published by Colsanti and later 
brought to America. The picture presents the 
pilgrim, St. Roch, in an attitude of adoration, 
gazing upward toward an apparition of the 
Eternal. The saint is standing, supporting a 
staff with his left arm and lifting his right 
hand toward the vision of the Holy Father. 
He is clad in a dark green mantle over a tunic 
of rich red. His hose are violet. 

Behind the saint is a magnificently painted 
landscape, a view of the valley seen from Pe- 
rugia, with the lake of Trasimeno in the cen- 
ter. Berenson, identifying the panel—which 
measures seven feet two inches by five feet— 
describes it as “undoubtedly by Francesco 
Francia and a characteristic latish work.” 
At the lower left appears a small tablet which 
is inscribed “FRACIA, AVEIFABER, 
MCCCCCII” and thus tells us the picture 
belongs approximately to the same year as his 
“Madonna with Six Saints,” now in Berlin. 
Even without this signature the panel is self- 
evidently, in every least detail, from the brush 
of the artist. 

When the St. Roch panel is compared with 
other works by Francesco Francia, endless 
technical resemblances are found. The face 
of the pilgrim is almost identical with the 
face of St. Sebastian in the London National 
Gallery ““Madonna and Child and St. Anne.” 
‘The facial features and the hands are ex- 
pressed and articulated as in the Uffizi “Por- 
trait of Evangelista Scappi.” The method of 
painting the hands and the legs is seen in the 
“Marriage of St. Cecilia,” a fresco in the 
Oratory of St. Cecilia, Bologna. And the 
general anatomy of St. Roch’s figure is related 
to another St. Roch in the well-known altar- 
piece of S. Martino Maggiore, Bologna, 
where the same type of flowing draperies is 
also observable. Just such draperies appear, 
further, in the “St. Cecilia” fresco and in the 
kneeling female in the Palazzo Corsini “St. 
George and the Dragon.” 

Francesco Francia’s tree forms and con- 
ception of landscape are, while imitated by 
his sons and other pupils, individual to him. 
He changed the scene, but he never changed 
his background manner. The landscape in the 
Hamilton “St. Roch,” one of his finest 
achievements, is conceived and painted with 
close similarity to the landscape in the Bor- 
ghese Gallery “St. Stephen,” the Uffizi “Por- 
trait of Evangelista Scappi,” the Brera 
“Annunciation,” the Corsini “St. George and 
the Dragon,” the “Madonna and Child” in 
the Palazzo Mansi a Pellegrino, Lucca, and 
to several pictures in Bologna—the “Baptism 
of St. Valerian” in the Oratory of St. Cecilia, 
the “Life of Christ” in the Museo Civico, the 
“Virgin and Child with Saints” in the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts and the “Adoration of the 
Child” in the Royal Gallery. 

A “Madonna and Child, with Saints” in 
the Hamilton Collection is identified by Ber- 
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enson as the work of Giulio Francia, son of 
Francesco Berenson particularly points out 
its distinguished colorings, which are a deli- 
cate harmony of bold tones. The Virgin, 
wearing a warm red robe beneath a blue 
mantle lined with green, is seated in the cen- 
ter of the picture, holding the Child in Her 
lap. Magdalen, in a red garment, stands 
behind Her, at the left; at the right stands St. 
Jerome in the red habit of a cardinal. The 
background is formed of green hills, trees 
and buildings, over which is a pale sky flecked 
with clouds. This beautiful four-figure com- 
position is found in several other panels by 
Giulio and is also intimately related to several 
pictures by his father, Francesco, and his 
brother Giacomo ;-—for example, the various 
Francia “Madonna and Child and Saints” 
panels in the Blumenthal and Mackay collec- 
tions, New York, the John R. Thompson col- 
lection, Chicago, and the London National 
Gallery. 

Among the other rarities in the Hamilton 
Collection, Berenson has identified and dated 
as about 1510, a tondo “Madonna and Child 
and Angels,” by Perugino, of which he 
writes “It reveals his balance of composition 
and his never failing sense of suave and re- 
poseful landscape setting. Each outline, each 
fold of drapery, each inclination of the 
bodies is designed with an almost musical 
feeling for harmony and melody combined. 
There are few pictures by Perugino that are 
superior in this respect.” The work is a very 
well known one, coming from Lord North- 
wick’s collection. It was exhibited in the 
great Art Treasures Exhibition, Manchester, 
1857, the first public show of the kind, and 
was also on loan exhibition at the Glasgow 
Museum. 

The Virgin is seen at full-length, seated, 
supporting the Child upon a cushion on Her 
left knee. She wears a blue mantle lined with 
green, over an old-rose tunic which is edged 
with gold embroidery round the throat. Her 
feet are bare, as are also the feet of the two 
angels who stand on either side of Her in 
adoration, their hands folded in an attitude 
of prayer. The angel at the right, with pur- 
ple-tinted wings, is dressed in a peach-colored 
mantle with red shadows, over a lavender and 
green robe. The angel at the left, with wings 
of a reddish-purple tint, is glad in a brown 
mantle with purple shadows, over a robe of 
light brown and green. The background is a 
typical Umbrian landscape, with a distant 
range of hills, seen beyond a low wall. 

Berenson has identified as by Leonardo’s 
favorite pupil, Francesco Melzi, a “Head of 
Christ” in the Hamilton Collection. This 
attribution has been endorsed by Osvald 
Siren. The head is seen in direct profile to- 
ward the left, with the beard curled, the hair 
long and wavy, at the back of which is indi- 
cated a cruciform nimbus. The gown, ar- 
ranged in soft pleats, is embroidered with a 
gold fillet round the neck. The mantle, turned 
back at the breast, is green. Many paintings 
in museums and private galleries are ascribed 
to Melzi, but as Berenson has said, “only 
some half dozen, perhaps less, are certainly 
from his hand. The ‘Head of Christ’ thus has 
the merit of rarity, and it possesses beauty 
and depth of feeling as well.” 

Dr. Valentiner has identified a plaster bas- 
relief, “Madonna and Child,” by Desiderio 
and a terra-cotta plaque, “Virgin and Child,” 
by Domenico Roselli. There are also an 
“Infant Christ and St. John,” by Luini; a 
“Madonna and Child, with an Angel and St. 
John,” by Botticelli; a “Portrait of a Fran- 
ciscan Monk,” by Ribera; and a “Portrait of 
a Man,” by Titian. 
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, **CHRIST ON THE CROSS WITH Four ANGELS’ 
By 
MartTINn SCHONGAUER 


(Bartsch 25. Lehrs 14. Collection: A. Vivenel) 
Courtesy of M. Knoedler and Company 
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Beatrice D’Este—tTHE DucHess or MILAN 
By 
BERNARDINO DEI ConrTI!I 
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PORTRAIT OF LORD ELDIN 
By SIR HENRY RAEBURN 


Reproduced through the courtesy of 


Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc. 
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OLD ROOMS IN NEW HOUSES 





he ODAY, MORE THAN EVER BEFORE, 

: the art of the past with all 

¢ its associations is being chal- 

lenged—and for all that mod- 

# be ernism has gripped the public 

ee imagination, the art of the past 

is holding its own. These may seem to be the 

words of a reactionary, of one who cannot or 

will not see the signs and portents in the sky 

that seem to forecast the complete eclipse of 

the old things that have so long made the 

essential substance of all we have called art 
and culture. 

I do not write this, however, from a re- 
actionary point of view, but rather in the be- 
lief that we can never break with the past even 
if we would. This art of the twentieth cen- 
tury is in the making, and it will haveanarmy 
of exponents. Some few designers will ex- 
press their period well and with a significance 
that will grow more important with the years ; 
others will express it as badly as they would 
have expressed the art of any other period. 
The dangerous point of view, as well as the 
most unintelligent, is the one that propa- 
gandizes the fallacy that anything new must 
be good and anything old must be discarded 
as worthless. The esthetic malcontents fling 
the question! Why put old rooms in new 
houses? Why not express our own times? 
Upon people of uncertain minds, this chal- 
lenge has a devastating effect. 

The true answer, I believe, is neither here 
nor there. Our own times are still in the mak- 
ing, and experiments in expressing them may 
(and very often do) fail to achieve anything 
like a pleasing or restful living environment. 

Old rooms—meaning the complete, or vir- 
tually complete, ensemble—have at all times 
their inherent beauty, and more than this 
(which can be attained in good replicas) , they 
have their implications, their associations. 
They evoke certain periods and the people 
who lived in those periods. 

This evocation of our very human past 
must be appreciated by every one who has 
seen what the museums have done in the way 
of re-creating old rooms. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has led the way and done a 
particularly fine thing in its Early American 
Wing. This is a piece of work at once schol- 
arly and human, as all such work should be. 
Mr. Ford, actuated perhaps by ideas not dis- 
similar, restored the old Wayside Inn, to- 
gether with other Colonial buildings. Indus- 
trially he is a modern of the moderns, yet he 
saw in our old ways of living, in our earlier 
tasks and handicrafts, much that he believed 
worthy of preservation and even of emulation 
by dwellers in a machine age. And in this 
there is far more significance than a mere 
specializing in Americana by a wealthy col- 
lector. He believes that the things he collects, 
be they entire buildings or isolated bits of 
early household gear, have an inherent value 
and importance and that this value and im- 
portance cannot be overshadowed or de- 
stroyed by any competing significance im- 
posed upon our times by modernism. 

Other museums have followed the lead of 
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the Metropolitan in buying and installing old 
rooms of various periods, both American and 
European. Boston and Philadelphia are both 
well along in this, and visitors find it par- 
ticularly interesting to see, in authentic set- 
tings, the furniture, paintings and other 
elements of the complete ensemble. An an- 
tique of any given period is unquestionably 
the ideal background for works of art of the 
same period whether in a museum or in the 
home of a private collector, and I believe that 
a general appreciation of old things will grow 
exactly in proportion as they cease to be num- 
bered “specimens” in glass cases and become 
more vivid and human reminders of the arts 
and tasks of earlier days. 

The range of available types in complete 
old rooms is considerable without the neces- 
sity of ransacking Europe. The oldest type, 
necessarily, must be largely a matter of re- 
construction and the assembly of fragments, 
for gothic interiors are neither easy to come 
by nor practical for inclusion in modern homes 
without a good many changes. The skillful 
decorator can assemble bits of gothic carving 
and ‘panelling in an interesting ensemble, 
often adding new-old work to complete the 
scheme, but the complete interior of this type 
is rare indeed in comparison with rooms of 
later periods. 

For the Italian room of actual Renaissance 
origin, there is little available but ceilings, 
mantels and doorways, but with these a com- 
plete interior can be re-created and filled with 
authentic furniture of the period. The same 
is true if one would have an antique interior 
of the Spanish Renaissance; antiqued plaster 
work is all that can be added to the ceilings, 
mantels and doorways taken from old build- 
ings. 

With English Renaissance, however, the 
case is very different. Here there are many 
fine old rooms, entirely panelled, and these 
walls can readily be taken down and recon- 
structed, and with them the figured plaster 
ceilings and the ancient floors. Some of the 
finest old rooms in new houses are of this 
type, and they fit perfectly into our present 
day tastes because they are, for most of us, a 
background that is a part of our racial heri- 
tage. 

The same is true of the English interior 
that comes from a house of the time of Wil- 
liam and Mary or Queen Anne. There was an 
ideal of stately dignity at that time which we 
find a very exact expression for the formal 
reception room or dining room today. Rooms 
of these periods are not at all difficult to fur- 
nish with authentic pieces of corresponding 
style, with paintings, silver and china to com- 
plete the picture. 

Also in obvious accord with our achitec- 
tural expressions of today, especially in the 
modern, co-operatively owned apartments 
that are steadily replacing the old town 
houses, are Georgian interiors, with furni- 
ture and accessories of the period. There are, 
in these interiors, so many things that are 
identical with the more stylized of our 
Georgian Colonial rooms, that even in an im- 
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ported Georgian room from England we do 
not feel any sense of transplantation or of 
European atmosphere. 

Weare a little more sophisticated when we 
re-create French interiors from town or coun- 
try houses of the periods Louis XV or Louis 
XVI. Many such rooms are available, and 
are as interesting as they are potent in evok- 
ing their period. They demand, of course, an 
exact correspondence in their furnishing— 
but this, with available French importations, 
is not at all difficult. 

Early American interiors are of many 
types and of pleasant appropriateness to our 
tastes and traditions. The more formal kind 
fit easily into the apartment; the more in- 
formal add a real charm to the country house. 

Architects and decorators have been par- 
ticularly in a position to notice, in the years 
since the war, significant changes in the work 
they are called upon to do. They have seen the 
rapid passing of the large town house, and a 
considerable change in the nature of the 
country house. The town house has largely 
given way to the great co-operatively owned 
apartment houses and the country house is no 
longer the ostentatious “show place” of a 
generation ago, but rather an expression of 
studied good taste, of a sort of sophisticated 
simplicity of manner. And people who are in- 
cluding old rooms in their new plans are not 
doing it, as used to be the case, merely as an 
extraneous and ostentatious display of what 
they believed to be “cultured taste.”” Without 
a very real liking for the decoration and art 
of a given country or period no one should 
properly consider the acquisition of an old 
room of that period. There is, otherwise, 
something too obviously revealing insincerity 
and I think it can be said that nowadays there 
is, to our abiding credit, less tendency to show 
off than has ever characterized the larger and 
more important homes of this country. Peo- 
ple who acquire old rooms, or, for that mat- 
ter, confine themselves to fine replicas or 
adaptations of old rooms, are nowadays more 
concerned about their own reactions thereto 
than about the reactions of other people. A 
primary function of interior decoration used 
to be the creation of interior effects conceived 
and executed largely in the spirit of window 
dressing. This, fortunately, is now passé. 

Let us by all means give serious thought to 
the modern interior as being particularly suit- 
able for the modern apartment—but let us 
not, on the other hand, imagine that an 
esthetic millennium is at hand, or that modern- 
ism cannot very easily be mere irrationalism. 
Granting that the apartment is the place for 
the modern interior—yet—how delightful to 
come in from the bedlam of urban traffic and 
step into a quiet, gracious room with all the 
old association—the old charm of true dig- 
nity—a place of old and known abode, before 
whose fireplace others have stood or sat—old 
conversations—old deeds planned or re- 
counted—old romances woven and lived. 
Old interiors are more than antique lumber— 
they are a living part of the eternal continuity, 
in the story of human civilization. 








MODERN DECORATIVE 


&.HE FAMOUS MODERN DESIGNER, 
Professor Lucian Bernhard, 
issued a statement some time 
ago which in its concise form 
embodied the endeavors of 
modern decorative art. 

“The modern house derives its beauty not 
from sentimental and romantic memories of 
bygone centuries—it is not built as a back- 
ground for ornate costumes of knights and 
overstuffed, muffled and ruffled dresses of 
ladies—neither for Spanish grandees nor for 
French peasants. Rather, it went to school 
to the modern engineer and the modern 
couturier. 

“From the yacht and the automobile, we 
learned the beauty of timely materials: 
nickel, plate-glass, unfinished wood, steel. 
From them we learned to eliminate non- 
essential ornaments and peculiarities of past 
periods. We learned to design for purpose 
—and do it, with the innate beauty of the 
material in mind. From the engineers we 
learned to play with light, and make it a new 
feature of the home, independent of imita- 
tion candles and oil lamps. From the mod- 
ern couturier, we learned the charm of sim- 
plicity of line, the greater harmony of colors, 
the scarceness of ornament, the sheer beauty 
of the plain material, the lucidity of elegance. 

“A love for the treasures of the past, ad- 
miration for the achievements of the engineer 
and fine feeling for the present day fashions 
—all these combined enable the modern de- 
signer to create the style of our age.” 

The “modern” thought of the present 
time has entered upon all fields of art with 
a most revolutionizing effect. This influence 
of new thought extends to all civilized coun- 
tries of the world and affects the pictorial 
arts, painting, architecture, sculpture, litera- 
ture, and music in equal degree. New 
rhythms, a new pace, new harmonies, here- 
tofore unknown, in music, color and words, 
all are evidences of the transformation and 
the change of attitude toward old established 
conceptions. In view of the fact that this 
movement has been taking place in the vari- 
ous fields of art during the course of the past 
three decades simultaneously and with much 
similarity, we become aware of the fact that 
it is more than a mere whim of the times. 

During the past fifty years all distances 
have been reduced to what would appear as 
a fraction of their actual extent. The radius 
in which the life of the individual evolves has 
been proportionately enlarged. Individual 
and universal capacity of production has 
been increased by the use and the improve- 
ment of machinery. Organization of travel- 
ing facilities, exchange of merchandise, cir- 
culation of money and the building up of 
capital have undergone fundamental changes. 
Public matters are dealt with more and more 
with thought of a social union. 

As a consequence, man is compelled to 
think and to live in a manner different from 
that of past years. He has shortened the 
darkness of the night by means of the elec- 
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tric light and thereby has lengthened the day; 
he spans distances with increasing rapidity ; 
he has elevated production of labor by com- 
bining creative energies, and to this end he 
constructs for residential and commercial 
uses buildings which over-tower one another 
and which appeared to be technically impos- 
sible a quarter of a century ago. 

Even man himself does not appear the 
same in the twentieth century; the arrange- 
ment of his time is different, his rate of mo- 
tion has changed, and also his clothing. His 
education at home and in school is different. 
He is finding new forms of expression for 
his inclinations. No period in the develop- 
ment of the civilization has crowded funda- 
mental changes into so short a time. 

As a natural consequence, this period has 
also manifested a desire for self expression 
in the various fields of art. In fact, this self 
expression has taken form. All attempts to 
conceal by a historical mask the signs which 
are characteristic of our development are 
vain efforts. A convincing proof of this is 
the streets of New York. All attempts to 
combine the gigantic impression of the new 
and unprecedented with architectural styles 
of historical periods have only served to 
prove the strength of the new element. 

The finishing of the interior of a building 
is guided by modern thought in equal degree. 
Leaded windows of smoked glass, not per- 
mitting daylight to enter, dark walls and 
faded colors on imitations of genuine ma- 
terials, do not possess the beauty which may 
be brought into life by employing the new 
technical possibilities. Bright daylight en- 
tering through crystal window panes, light 
colored walls, furniture coverings and rugs 
should be created to frame the modern mode 
of life, the beauty of woman and the attrac- 
tiveness of her clothing. This new, unex- 
plored trend is far closer to the natural emo- 
tions and inclinations of unrestrained people 
than the appreciation of things the esthetic 
value of which is partially obtained by the 
knowledge of their respective histories. 

The photographs reproduced herewith of 
modern interiors by Professor Bruno Paul 
illustrate these points in the best manner. 
Their simplicity and grace of form coincide 
with the feeling of our time. The best woods 
are employed and their innate beauty speaks 
convincingly. The complementing colors are 
happy, but unfortunately they cannot be fea- 
tured in the photographs. They are colors 
that are attuned to our clothes and our gen- 
eral ways of living. 

The illustrations of Professor Lucian 
Bernhard’s interiors show his mastership in 
space engineering. This modern nine room 
apartment has all the comforts, beauty and 
luxury of the former spacious house of three 
times its size. 

It is interesting to note that these rooms, 
while absolutely modern, have paid tribute 
to all the elements of beauty which the period 
traditions taught us; that is, as far as our 
modern requirements justify their use. There 
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has been no effort made to create something 
which is “just different.” Everything in 
these interiors fulfills a very definite purpose 
and couples practicability with beauty. 

Generally speaking, we are inclined to look 
to the past for genius and creative ability. It 
has become a habit to belittle the accomplish- 
ments of present day artists. Our daily ac- 
tivities are so enveloping that we find it diffi- 
cult to measure properly the great artistic 
creations which are around us. 

We must remember that it is impossible to 
judge modern art in the same light as the art 
which already has the “endorsement of the 
ages,” because we lack the perspective which 
lends romance to achievement and which can 
only be gained through the passing of time. 

We are not always ready to trust our own 
judgment because we are inclined to be prej- 
udiced by the verdict of the past. We should 
try, however, to form an independent opin- 
ion based upon our present requirements and 
standards of beauty. When more of us make 
an effort to do this, there will be wider appre- 
ciation of the work now being done to bring 
America into its proper place in the field of 
modern art. 

The possibilities of electricity, particularly 
as it relates to the beauty obtainable in our 
homes through the use of volume and color 
in illumination, have never been developed 
to any extent. 

We know of the many uses to which elec- 
tric light has been put—in industry, in the 
theatre, in motion pictures, in show windows 
—but no effort has been made to make use 
of this technical knowledge of electricity to 
create more attractive effects in our homes. 

Perhaps the stage emphasizes best the ef- 
fects which may be produced by different 
volumes of light in numerous colors, by 
crossing shafts of light, by spotlighting. The 
stage director depends almost entirely upon 
lighting to carry his audience into the mood 
of the play. No stilted, painted background 
has the conviction or the vitality of light. 

Our usual method of home illumination is 
at best an improved candelabrum or chan- 
delier, both of which were created because 
electric light did not exist. Most of the fix- 
tures we use at present are rarely beautiful 
in themselves, unless they are especially de- 
signed for the room in which they hang. In 
reality, they are only necessary as supports 
for the bulbs and the wiring mechanism. 

The modern apartment or the modern 
house now has a chance to start anew, if we 
will give lighting as much consideration as 
the rest of the decoration and if we will per- 
mit the designer and the engineer to break 
away from the traditional “fixture” and 
become more concerned with the effects which 
can be produced by light itself. 

The following illustrations, under the gen- 
eral heading of Modern Decorative Art show 
a wide range of styles and creative effort. 
Nothing in them is illogical or forced nor has 
there been any attempt to create interiors 
which are startlingly “new.” 














OLD ROOMS IN NEW HOUSES 


PLATE ONE. View oF INTERIOR IN NEw YorK APARTMENT EXECUTED IN THE FRENCH GOTHIC STYLE 





OLD ROOMS IN NEW HOUSES 


PLate Two.—An INTERESTING RECEPTION HALL TREATMENT OF THE EARLY ITALIAN I8TH CENTURY. WALL PANELS ARE 
OF A SOFT SIENNA MARBLE WITH BORDERS, DOOR TRIMS AND BASE OF VERT ANTIQUE MARBLE 


Piate THREE. ENGLISH CARVED Oak JAacoBEAN Room 
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Plate Four.—ELIzABETHAN Oak PANELED Room. ELIZABETHAN TABLE WITH CHARLES II DINING ROOM CHAIRS. 
THE TUDOR EMBROIDERY RUNNER IN GOLD THREAD 


ON THE TABLE WAS ONCE THE PROPERTY OF 
CARDINAL WOLSEY 





PLATE Five. 


Oak PANELED DininG Room (Circa 1660) 


195 J 





OLD ROOMS IN NEW HOUSES 


PLaTEe Stx.—VIEW or INTERIOR SHOWING ADAPTABILITY OF MODERNISTIC DOORS WITH XVIITH AND XVIIITH CENTURY 
SPANISH FURNISHINGS 


PLATE SEVEN.—VIEW SHOWING PART OF INTERIOR OF LIVING ROOM EXECUTED IN THE TUDOR STYLE IN 
THE RESIDENCE OF Mr. AND Mrs. Francis Oakes Or BROOKLINE, Mass. 
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PLATE ONE. Burret DesiGNeD By Lucian BERNHARD 
Chairs are fitted beneath the buffet shelf, forming part of the structural scheme. 
The illustration shows one of the seven chairs drawn out. 


PLateE Two. ALCOVE AND CONSERVATORY FOR A PENTHOUSE 
DESIGNED BY LucCIAN BERNHARD 
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MODERN DECORATIVE ART 





PLATE THREE. CoRNER SEAT IN LARGE Music Room 
DESIGNED BY LucIAN BERNHARD 





PLaTe Four. RecEpTION Room witH Unusuat WALL AND CEILING TREATMENT 
DESIGNED BY LucIAN BERNHARD 
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MODERN DECORATIVE ART 


PLATE FIve. Livinc Room 1n Lapy’s SUITE 
DESIGNED BY LucIAN BERNHARD 


PLATE Six. SimpLE WALLS USED AS A BACKGROUND FOR DECORATIVE FURNISHINGS 
DESIGNED BY BruNo PAUL 
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MODERN DECORATIVE ART 


PLATE SEVEN. BEDROOM IN WHICH THE FURNITURE IS PART OF THE ARCHITECTURAL SCHEME 
DESIGNED BY LUCIAN BERNHARD 





PLaTE Ercur. Livinc Room DesIcNnep By Bruno Pau. 


All illustrations by courtesy of Contempora, Inc., Architects 
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Edward f Farmer 


16 East 56" Street New York 


Chinese cArts and cAntiquities cAntique ‘Porcelains and Jades 
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cA Grouping in the Showrooms of 


The ORSENIGO CO. INc. 


The creations of the cabinetmakers of the 16th, 17th and 18th 
Centuries inspire in one the same feeling of awe as does the 
beauty of a Leonardo da Vinci, a Fragonard, or a Reynolds, 
for art is found in furniture as well as in paintings... The re- 
productions of French, Italian, Spanish and English furniture 
which you will find displayed in our galleries represent the acme 
of their periods—in purity of form, in authenticity of design, 
and in perfection of craftsmanship. 


383 Madison Avenue at z6th Street New York 


SANTA MONICA, CAL. FACTORY 
815 LINCOLN BOULEVARD LONG ISLAND CITY 


Designers, Manufacturers and Importers of Fine Furniture and Decorations 
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An old Renaissance Flemish Tapestry in beautiful fresh colourings with richly designed border. 


Dimensions 10 feet high, 17 feet long. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
OLD TAPESTRIES 


OLD VELVETS 


Member of The Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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Francisco José de Goya y Lucientes Born in Puente de Todos 1746 


Died in Bordeaux 1828 


Portrait of Dona Joaquina Francisca Candado 


Oil on Canvas: 102 x 75 cm. 


LITERATURE: V. v. Loga, Francisco de Goya, No. 189; Yriarte, Francisco de Goya, p. 147; A. L. Mayer, Francisco de Goya, p. 69; A. F. Calvert, Goya, An Account of 
His Life and Works, No. 96, p. 135; Dr. G. Gronau, The Bachstitz Gallery Collection, Vol. I, pl. 76; Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, N. F. 1909, p. 213; Bulletin III/IV of the 
Bachstitz Gallery, The Hague. 


EXHIBITED: Kunstakademie, Berlin, 1909, No. 43; Staatliche Gemdlde-Galerie, Dresden, 1927 loan; Exposition d’Art Espagnol 1828-1928 Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam 
No. gi. 
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AMERICAN 
ART ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED + INSTITUTED IN 1883 





P ublic Sales of Rare Act and Literary Pp roperty 


This Association condu&s America’s foremo# au@ion galleries for 
the public sale of art and literary collections. 


These include furniture, tapeStries, rugs, brocades, velvets, silver, 
china, porcelains, pottery, glass, pewter, wrought iron, paintings, 
sculptures and other works of art and art pieces; etchings, engrayv- 
ings, autographs, manuscripts, fir editions and rare books in fine 
bindings. 

Objeats are cataloged with skill and care, and are displayed to 
the fine? possible advantage. 


A competent Staff is always at hand to inform and assi# you, 
and to execute your bids on inStrudion, if you are unable to attend 


our sales in person. 


Our catalogs are for sale. A reque8 will place your name on our 
lit to receive descriptive literature in advance of sales. 


¥ 7 ¥ 


We also make inventories and appraisals for private 
colle@ors, executors of estates, law firms and others. 


Write for any further information you may desire. 


Located in the eArt Center of cAmerica 


AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 


30 EAST 571s STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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METROPOLITAN GALLERIES 


578 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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f PORTRAIT BY SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R. A., 1753-1839 

( 

PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES 

of the 

ENGLISH XVIII CENTURY SPANISH XVII CENTURY \ 

{ DUTCH XVI and XVII CENTURY N 

VENETIAN XVI CENTURY ; 

{| ALSO EARLY AMERICAN and CONTEMPORARY ART ) 
Dealers and Collectors are invited to visit our galleries or communi- | y 
cate with us regarding purchase or sale of paintings or collections. ) 
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“MANHATTAN EXCAVATION” by MUIRHEAD BONE 


SCHWARTZ GALLERIES 


517 Madison Avenue New York City 


PAINTINGS ETCHINGS ENGRAVINGS 
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JULIUS H. WEITZNER 
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OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
Specializing to the Trade 


9 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


CABLES: WEITZNEART, NEW YORK 
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Messrs. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON && WOODS 


beg to announce that they will sell at auction at their 
Great Rooms 8, King Street, St. James’s Square, S. W.1., London 


A PAIR of FINE PORTRAITS by SIR A. VANDYCK 
of The FIRST EARL &® COUNTESS of PETERBOROUGH 





Portrait of John Mordaunt First Earl of Peterborough in scarlet dress Portrait of Elizabeth Countess of Peterborough in lemon coloured dress 


These portraits are the property of the descendant of the First Earl and Countess, the 


Subjects of the Portraits, and have remained in the family since they were painted. 


THE SALE WILL TAKE PLACE ON FRIDAY, JUNE 28th, 1929 


Illustrated Catalogues may be obtained shortly from the auctioneers or may be consulted at the offices 
of The ART NEWS, 20 East 57th Street, New York, and at their agents in Boston, Philadelphia, etc. 
Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London. 























STUDIO FOUNDED ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK 
IN 1840 SINCE 1907 


Highest references from Museums, 


Art Collectors, Art Galleries 


RESTORATION 
OF PAINTINGS 


M. J. ROUGERON 


ARTIST ’ EXPERT ’ RESTORER 


ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING 


101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 


Member Antique and Decorative Arts League 

















Ready Shortly 


GEORGIAN ART 


(1760— 1820) 


An introductory review of English Painting, Architecture, Sculpture, Ceramics, Woodwork, Textiles, 
Metalwork, and other Arts during the reign of George III, being the third Monograph prepared by 
t Tue Burtincton Maacazine in conjunction with Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Limited. 


_ CONTENTS: 


INTRODUCTION pee se eesss...By Roger Fry. 


PAINTING, .. ; By J. B. Manson 
(Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Turner, Constable, Crome, Cotman, Wilson, Bonington, 
Girtin, Morland, Stubbs, Blake, etc.) 

FURNITURE & INTERIOR DECORATION ies . By Oliver Brackett. 
(Chippendale, Adam, Sheraton, etc.) 

ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE.... By Geoffrey Webb. 
(Adam, Wyatt, Leverton, George, Dance the Younger, Chambers, Holland, Nash, Soane, 
Flaxman, Banks, Bacon, Nollekens.) 

CERAMICS, GLASS By Bernard Rackham. 
(Wedgwood, Wheeldon, Leeds, Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, Bow, Bristol, Flint and cut glass.) 
TEXTILES ' Aft By A. F. Kendrick. 
(Decorations designed by Adam and Paul Saunders, Tapestries, Carpets, Spitalfields Silks, 

Printed Cottons.) 

METALWORK Sere , ...By W. W. Watts. 
(Silver, Sheffield Plate, base metals.) 

THE MINOR ARTS By Louise Gordon-Stables. 
(Miniatures, Enamels, Tea-caddies, Silhouettes, Curled paper, Papier-maché work, etc.) 


Containing 70 pages in colour and monotone, illustrating upwards of 200 subjects. Royal Quarto (1214 

in. by 9% in.) Bound in cloth gilt. 

The success which attended the publication of the first and second Burlington Magazine Monographs 
“Chinese Art’ and “Spanish Art”, published 1925 and 1927, was decided; the edition of the first 

was sold out within a few weeks of issue and the work is now at a premium. 

The third monograph, now announced, will deal in a like manner with “Georgian Art,” refined English 

late eighteenth century styles, a subject of great interest which has not hitherto been adequately pre- 

sented in an attractive form. 

The volume is produced in the finest style and in point of value it compares not unfavourably with some 

of the recent art books issued at double the price. 

As it is already clear that the demand for this book will be large, application for copies should be made 

at once to the Publishers. 


An illustrated prospectus will be sent on application 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


Bank Buildings, 16a St. James's Street, LONDON, S.W. 1 


B. T. BATSFORD, 


94 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 1 








HOTEL 
ST. REGIS 
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Typical of the doubled facilities of the Hotel St. Regis. . . its 
New Foyer. Beyond... the Salle-Cathay, a brilliant recon- 
ception in more formal dining. Below...the Seaglade, where 
New York finds Lopez dance rhythms and Urban imagery 
prompting gaiety to its liking. All through .. . up into 
the Avenue-home seclusion and charm of the 330-room 
New Addition . .. a new large-hotel activity, based on the 
established graciousness of the St. Regis. Suites for leasing, 


by-the-day accommodations...at rates hitherto unavailable. 
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E. 55th Sit.. Corner Fifth Awe., N. Y. 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
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578 Madison Avenue [| Room 865 ] New York City 
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ST. LAUMER, BLOIS 
by SIR D. Y. CAMERON 


KENNEDY & CO. 


85 FIFTH AVENUE 
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NEW YORK 


Fine Etchings and Engravings 











Ancient and Modern 












































LEWIS & SIMMONS 


OLD MASTERS 


AND 


ART OBJECTS 


730 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
908 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


LONDON: 74 South Audley St. PARIS: 16 Rue de la Paix 
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OLDSCHMIDT GALLERIES 
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View of Main Entrance to our Galleries in Berlin 
at Victoriastrasse 3-4 








| WORKS OF ART 
PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


ne. Se 


NEW YORK: 730 Fifth Avenue 
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FRANKFURT: Kaiserstrasse 15 BERLIN: Victoriastrasse 3-4 
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PARIS OFFICE: 11bis Rue Boissy d’Anglas 
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- NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


| INCORPORATED 
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“DUVENECK IN THE STUDIO” BY WM. MERRITT CHASE, N.A, 


AMERICAN ann FOREIGN PAINTINGS 
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Saint Louis, Mo. Los Angeles 
484 North NEW YORK California 


Kingshighway Blvd. 11 East 57th Street 2509 West 7th St. 
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(| DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS (25x30 inches) by GEORGE ROMNEY y 
| ) 
\ y 
| ) 
( OLD PAINTINGS \ 
\N 

WORKS OF ART 
\ \y 
| INTERIORS i 
( y 
i ) 
24.26 EAST 58th STREET NEW YORK \ 
Member, Antique and Decorative Arts League ) 
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CHINESE ANTIQUES 
EUROPEAN TEXTILES AND TAPESTRIES 
LAMPS OF DISTINCTIVE INDIVIDUALITY 


Member of The Antique § Decorative Arts League 


42 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
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CHINESE WORKS 


99ND DDD 


EDGAR WORCH 





EUROPEAN ANTIQUITIES 
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NE of New York's best 
hotels—just a step from 
Pack or Fifth Avenues— 
~ in 9 
wherein dignity and charm 


prevail. 
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Tul cuisine of The Madi- 


. 
son under the direction 


of the world’s best chefs has 


attained an _ international SJ 


reputagon 




















THEODORE TITZE, Managing Director 
Telephone Regent 4000 Cable Address—-MADISOTEL ¢ 
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Rare Old Tapestries 
Textiles - Furniture - Interiors 
Works of Art 


vs ay, 
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The mythological subject of this beautiful 17th Century Gobelins Tapestry captures the fancy. The story goes that Boreas, the north 
wind, loved the nymph Orithyia but was unsuccessful as a lover. Weary at last of fruitless endeavors he acted out his true 


| 


beautifully depicted 


character, seized the maiden and carried her off. This is in fine nuances of Gobelins color, executed 


in both Tapestry and border. The size of the Tapestry is 11 ft. 6 in. high by 13 ft. 6 in. wide 


Seid! (lz and Van. Baarn ine 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES, ~ ~ ~ OBJECTS OF ART 
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In our new building, " , ’ f 7 We are prepared to satisfy 
7 East 56th Street, our a fe, Somes "S any decorative require- 
patrons are afforded the ment, for home or office, 
advantages of inspecting , . from an occasional object 
and selecting Antiques hs ee or group, to a complete 
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in spacious Galleries te x fan's 
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arranged for their , ain dl 2 cordially invite you to 
convenience. we > 4 visit our Galleries. 
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Very fine William and Mary walnut settee, completely covered in 17th Century 
Gobelins Tapestry. 














“BARONESS DE DUNSTANVILLE” BY JOHN HOPPNER (1758-1810) 


Susanna, daughter of John Hippesley Coxe, married Sir Francis Basset, afterwards created 
Baron de Dunstanville. 


From the collection of A. F. Basset, Esq. of Tehidy, Camborne, Cornwall. 


The Ehrich Galleries 


36 East 57th Street 
New York City 
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James McNeil Whistler 


“WAPPING”’ 


ROTHERHITHE 


PAINTINGS — ETCHINGS 


BRONZES 


DETROIT, MICH. 


27 ADAMS EAST 
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“NUDE” BY CHILDE HASSAM 


FINE PAINTINGS 


WATER COLORS - DRAWINGS : ETCHINGS - SCULPTURE 


108 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


{ LATE OF 175 PICCADILLY, LONDON } 








**CONTEMPLATION” By GEORGE ROMNEY 
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PAINTINGS BY OLD & MODERN MASTERS 
665 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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RICHARD VITOLO, President RICHARD E. ENRIGHT, Vice-President 


GAINSBOROUGH GALLERIES 
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“ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN” BY LUCA GIORDANO (JORDANUS) [1632-1705] 


PAINTINGS 


| BY 


OLD & CONTEMPORARY MASTERS 


| 222 WEST 59th STREET NEW YORK 
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ANTIQUES 
OLD MASTERS 
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BUST PORTRAITS OF COSIMO DI MEDICI AND HIS CONSORT, By LUCCA DELLA ROBBIA 





A SILVER COUPE, By BENEVENUTO CELLINI 


Courtesy of ALBERT MEDINA, OLD VENICE, 58 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris Art News Advertiser 











145 EAST 57th STREET 

















A Small Size Carved Pine Adam Type 
China Cabinet, in Untouched Original 
Condition. Height over all 7 ft. 8 in. 
Width at widest part 4 ft. Circa 1790 


Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League 


PHILIP SUVAL [v= 


ESTABLISHED 1896] 
823e25 MADISON AVENUE (near-doth) 
NEW YORK CITY 


SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 
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Frans Hals now in the Ringling Museum Sarasota 


JULIUS BOHLER 


Munchen Berlin Lucerne New York 


Briennerstrasse 12 Victoriastrasse 4A Alpenstrasse 4 Ritz Carlton Hotel 
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306 East 47th Street 


Literary Properly 
30 East 57th Street 


Antiques and Decorating 
4 East 57th Street 


Bronziers, Ferroniers, Luminaire 
25 West 54th Street 


Interior Decorations and Furnishings 
46 East 57th Street 


Sound Beach, Conn. 


BOEHLER & STEINMEYER 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
46th Street & Madison Ave. 


BONAVENTURE, E. F., Inc. 


536 Madison Avenue 


Antiques and Decorations 


BRUMMER GALLERY, (THE) 
27 East 57th Street 
Chinese Works of Art 
19 East 56th Street 


CHARLES OF LONDON 
Old English Panelled Rooms—Old 
English Furniture Tapestries - 


2 West 56th Street 


Old English Furniture and Objects 
of Art 


BROTHERS, Exvest L. most American firms dealing in antique and es CMe 


Interior Decorations. Of particular interest to the Public is Article 


The Antique & Decorative Arts League, Inc. 


(Incorporated April, 1926) 


ALBANO CO,, Ive. (THe) Rare FORMED BY MERC HANTS TO MORSE, Acserrt L., & yon ee 


637 Madison Avenue 


swenicay aur gsociation FURTHER THE INTEREST OF ‘3 2/3089: 00 


Art Objects 


42 West 13th Street 
cebiseinialin tae ane ART GENERALLY AND TO NEWHOUSE GALLERIES inn. 


11 East 57th Street 


BAGUES, Inc. P R O M O — E sy I N & E R EK R EK - an he piitin & China Repairing 


789 Madison Avenue 


BARTON, PRICE & WILLSON, Ive. LATIONSHIP BETWEEN BUY-.- Re b tara ees 


383 Madison Avenue 


BERNSTEIN Doan ERS AND SELLERS OF WORKS (re ecu ca 


6 West 56th Street 


OF ART PAUL & LONG, Inc. nome 


21 East 57th Street 


PLAZA ART ROOMS, Inc. 


Rare Books ‘ond Works of Ari Members of the League, representing fore- o Bast Soth Street 


; 730 Fifth Avenue 
ROBINSON, James 


724 Fifth Avenue modern works of art, guarantee the bona Old English Silver 


731 Fifth Avenue 


Works of Art fides of their sales in the spirit of a most ROSENBACH COMPANY, (Tue) 
. ° . Antiques and Rare Books 
CHAIT, Raven M. stringent Code of Ethics adopted by this 273 Madison Avenue 


+ . ROUGERON, M. J. 
Association. Restoration of Paintings — Dealer 


and Exchange in Paintings 


Y leas 101 Park Avenue 
SACK, Israet 


Antiques 
85 Charles Street, 


COOPER, W. F. 3 of the Code, copy of which follows: Boston, Mass. 


SEGAR STUDIOS, Inc. (Tue) 





12 East 50th Street 


COSTIKYAN & CO. All invoices or 
16 East 40th Street 


Dealers in Old English Silver 


DALVA BROTHERS 


Textiles 





CRICHTON & CO.. Lrp a fair description of the articles sold. False or misleading representations or 


Mfrs. Lighting Fixtures—Furniture 
257 West 17th Street 


memoranda of sales by members of the League shall contain SELIGMANN, Arnotp, REY & OO. hs 
OTFRS OF 4 
11 East 52nd Street 


SELIGMANN, Jacques, & CO., Ine. 


636 Fifth Avenue mis-statements violate the ethics of the League and are condemned. Paintings and Works of Art 


3 East S5ist Street 


SOMMA SHOPS, Inc. 








510 Madison Avenue 


DAWSON 
Antiquities—Objects of Art 
19 East 60th Street 


GRIEVE, M., COMPANY 
Antique Frames of All Periods 
234 East 59th Street 


HAYLOFT, (THE) MEMBERS 


Antiques 
Bethlehem Pike, 
Whitemarsh, Pa. 


Tapestries and Antique Furniture 
117 East 57th Street 


598 MADISON AVENUE 





Importations & Reproductions 
383 Madison Avenue 


SUVAL, Puiuip, INC. 


are — _ re . , “C Antiques and Picture 
ead ' ‘iis atiain HERZOG GALLERIES LEVY, Joun, GALLERIES 825 Madison Avenue 
DeWITT, Jonan, GALLERIES, Inc. 3619 Main Street, __ Paintings -Y MONS 
F Old Masters Houston, Texas 559 Fifth Avenue SY MO! 5, Inc, , ' 
578 Madis Ave > : : : ed : nen A nlique furniture 
Si alike sasainaiaiincnas HIGGS, P. Jackson, GALLERY or LEWIS SON & MUNVES, Inc. - 730 Fifth Avenue 
DIGHTON & CO. (THE) 7 Antique English Furniture & China opens weenes " > —_ 
Antiques Prints ' Disietinnk aud Waka ad del 385 Madison Avenue PFEETZEL COMPANY 
23 East 64th Street oon me “E. t 54th St rn net > en : Interior Decorating 
DREY.A.S ee epee vee LOEVENICH, Karu 1000 E. Jetterson Avenue, 
eer Old Painlinns — Wards of AN KELLER & FUNARO, Inc. Dealer in Important Paintings Detroit, Michigan 
Pai . : , 20 East 57th Street 
680 Fifth Avenue Furniture dg ry pee 2 | 7 es , THONET BROTHERS. Inc 
: ee 794 F Ave 2 ’ 7. , ‘ aX. NC, 
EBNER, Orro roe ve A LOWY ’ Jt LIUS, INC. . : Importers, Designers and Manufacturers 
’ = : — > Antique Frames & Mirrors oe 
Antiques — Works of Art KELLY : FRANK X. 5 West 56th Street 33 East 47th Street 
578 Madison Avenue Paintings i ate " o- > . 
: 17 GALLERIES 48 East 59th Street LYON, Cuartes Wootsey, Inc. PHORP, J. H., & CO., Ine. 
EHRICH GALLERIES , — ‘ " , . 1 Sell : 4 Importer of Upholstery Fabrics and 
sale > - KENNEDY & CO Buying and Selling American Antiques ‘4 ~ A 
Dealers in Antique Paintings and af . P » Mod 35 East 57th Street Antique Panels 
Furniture O ?rints — Paintings & Modern ae : 250 Park Avenue 
36 East 57th Street Etchings : MAYORKAS BROS. "RRNAY aie 
ELSBERG. H. A 785 Fifth Avenue Dealers in Oriental Rugs & Fabrics VERNAY, Aaraus 7 , Porcel 
“ ‘ I, « fh. beditanes Textile KENT COSTI KYAN 679 Madison Avenue Siler, PR gg ga orcelains, 
é Ui es +4 - . “he . ® > m 
40 East 34th Street Importer of Oriental & European McCLELLAND. Nancy, Ine 19 East 54th Street 
Rugs VICULELLA: » INA! , SNC. A ee ' 
FARMER, Epwarp I., Inc. 485 Fifth Avenue MEDINA. 1 15 Hast Sith Street VOSE, Roserr C., GALLERIES 
Chinese Antique Ceramics and English ’ ; ‘ MEDINA, Leon 559 Boylston Street 
Furniture ¥ . : KHOL RI, A. N., & BRO. : , Antiques & Works of Art Boston, Mass. 
16 East 56th Street canes, & : ersian Art Objects in Hotel Plaza WEIL, Henry V 
. . aul us branches = am Fp 7 ue Akay > . 
FARR, Danie H., CO. 115 East 23rd Street METROPOLITAN GALLERIES mien Seige 
17 East 57th Street : — : ae : " , Sa Paintings — Art Objects 247 East 57th Stree 
_ . -EINBERGE *,, GALLERIES 78 Madi enue — a 
FRENCH & CO. a eee 578 Madison Avenue WEYMER & YOUNG, Ine. 
Dealers in Objets d'Art ——s . : MEYER SEGNI GALLERY, Inc Antique Dealers 
: 5 : r tive I tings of All Schools MET ER-DI SEG! sALLE NC, Es u 
6 East 56th Street a oe ee ce ee Antiques — Objects of Art 39 East 57th Street 
FULDNER, Henry, & SONS _— " ; 640 So. Figueroa, WHITE, ALLOM & CO. 
Furniture sronmmeiueere saeteiasienea atin Chinese Art . . wAhl nab Seearey Se- "Interior Decorators—Old Panelled 
404 East 14th Street 3 East Séth Steeet MICHAELY AN, H. Rooms PA ae Furniture — Reproduc- 
: Te Ta . . va 7 on ; Oriental Rugs and Tapestries tions — Fabrics 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERIES, Inc. KNOEDLER. M.. & CO 20 West 47th Street 819 Madison Avenue 
Old and t » Paintings ; . a ee Pia . rye . ; _— : . 
souks On Waet eek Ganon Paintings nan : Sapesings MONTLLOR BROS. WILDENSTEIN & CO., Inc. 
fast 57th Stree . ee - < > r 
eh ees ite tide pirace (SPANISH ANTIQUE SHOP) Old Paintings and Works of Art 
GINSBURG & LEVY, Inc. KOOPMAN Spanish Antique Furniture— 647 Fifth Avenue 
American and English Antiques Antiques Decorations and Objects of Art ’ : ’ 
815 Madison Avenue 383 Boylston Street, 768 Madison Avenue WILSON, J. O. Ontens of it 
GOETZ. Arruur a Boston, Mass. MOORE, Rotanp 47 East 57th Street 
oe Old Paintings — Works of Art LAVEZZO & BRO., Inc. iy Aaviques, European Textiles WYLER, Sicmunp 
24 East 58th Street 154 ae ae we 42 East 57th Street Jewels — Silver — Antiques 


713 Madison Avenue 
YANDELL, Cuartes R., & CO. 
DISPLAY THEIR CERTIFICATE Screen = furniture Coering bag om 
eis 0 a€ er 
750 Madison Avenue 


, a ZORK, Davin, CO. 
HERTER F R. & CO. Copy of Code of Ethics and Membership list gladly dala Fa also Decorations 


201 North Michigan Avenue, 


sent upon request. Chicago, Ill: 


FOR ANY INFORMATION ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 


H. F. DAWSON WALTER L. EHRICH M. P. DAVIDSON EDWARD MUNVES 
Chairman Executive Committee President Counsel Secretary 
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Heeramaneck 
Galleries 


asiatic works of art 
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INDIAN PORTRAIT HEAD. LATE YUPTA PERIOD. ‘ 
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THE PLAZA ART ROOMS, 1c 


(( FFERING UNSURPASSED facilities for the sale at auction of Paintings, Period and Household Furnishings, 

Rugs, Books, etc., to those contemplating the disposal of Art Objects. Located in the world of art, on 
the threshold of the wealthiest residential section in the world, the spacious, well-lighted exhibition rooms 
display the objects to be sold very effectively. Any inquiry will receive a prompt reply. 
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VIEW OF THE WEST GALLERY VIEW OF THE EAST GALLERY 
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VIEW OF THE MAIN GALLERY VIEW OF THE ENTRANCE GALLERY 


Sales for the season of 1929-1930 are now being arranged. Department for Appraisals 


and Inventories maintained, approved by Federal and State Authorities. 
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9-11-13 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


EDWARD P. O’REILLY 
WILLIAM H. O’REILLY 


AUCTIONEERS 
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Member of the 
Antique and Decorative 


View of the Entrance to 
the Main Gallery of the 


Arts League, Inc. Plaza Art Rooms. 
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‘OLD BRIGHTON” 


PAINTERS 


ARTHUR B. DAVIES 
HORATIO WALKER 
ERNEST LAWSON 
GLENN 0. COLEMAN 
ALBERT P. RYDER 
EMIL CARLSEN 

J. ALDEN WEIR 
RANDALL DAVEY 


** Sabine” 6 years old 
** Diana of the Chase” 


37 East 57th Street 





JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON 


ETCHERS 


JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 
FRANK W. BENSON 
ARTHUR B. DAVIES 
WARREN DAVIS 
LAUREN FORD 
CHILDE HASSAM 
LUIGI LUCIONI 
FRANK A. NANKIVELL 





by JAMES McNEIL WHISTLER.  14°x 21° 


IMPORTANT AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ART 


MAINLY FROM THE STUDIOS OF: 


SCULPTORS 


GRACE TALBOT 

HUNT DIEDERICH 
WHEELER WILLIAMS 
BRENDA PUTNAM 

LEO LENTELLI 

HARRIET W. FRISHMUTH 
RACHEL M. HAWKS 
SEYMOUR FOX 


Sculpture by ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


and EDGAR DEGAS 


FERARGIL GALLERIES 


NEW YORK 
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BARNET J. BEYER 


INC. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 





FIRST EDITIONS 





MANUSCRIPTS 
INCUNABULA 
RARE BOOKS 
AMERICANA 
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WE PURCHASE LARGE AND SMALL COLLECTIONS OF 
RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


FOR CASH 





5 EAST 52nd STREET NEW YORK 


CABLES: BEYERINC, NEW YORK 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


From Chaucer to Conrad 


BINDINGS | AMERICANA 


From the IX Century to Cobden-Sanderson From Columbus to Coolidge 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


From St. Catherine of Siena to James Joyce 


XVIIL CENTURY FRENCH BOOKS 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
SPORTING BOOKS 


INCUNABULA 


All these (and more) illustrating the annals of Literature, of Art 


and of History are to be found at the Galleries of 


THE ROSENBACH COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 273 Madison Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA, 1320 Walnut Street 


Exhibition of Antique English and American Furniture 
at our new Galleries, 202 East 44th Street, New York 
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JACQUES ROSENTHAL 
MUNICH 
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ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
MEDIAEVAL MINIATURES 
OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 

INCUNABULA 
FINE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
EARLY PRINTS 
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MUNICH MUNICH 
BRIENNERSTRASSE 47 BRIENNERSTRASSE 47 
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- HUDSON FORWARDING & SHIPPING Co., Inc. 





— 


JAC. FRIEDENBERG, President Member, Antique and Decorative Arts Leagué CHAS. FRIEDENBERG, Vice President 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS PACKERS and SHIPPERS FORWARDING AGENTS 
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PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Shipped Everywhere 





Contents ready for delivery free of packing after Customs examination and release. 


CUSTOM HOUSE WAREHOUSE PACKING AND SHIPPING 
DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENTS 











Our many years of experience has placed us in regulations), where they are carefully unpacked On large shipments consisting of works of art, 
— Ae ——— og for perv by experienced employees, and delivered free paintings, fine furniture and household goods, 
clearing shipments through the U. S. Customs. of all cases and packing material, if so desired. le Tc om 

With our excellent warehouse facilities, on We specialize in the handling and packing of de stined any where i a special bee ne 
arrival of shipments we have same examined by works of art, paintings, fine furniture and house- which reduce cost of transportation, packing and 
U.S. Customs at our warehouse (under Customs hold effects to all parts of the world. possibility of damage. 

| Y » rz ‘ T . af 
ee \] ID rg \ ~ Wea on 7 
HUDSON FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., 17 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
Office Telephone: Bowling Green 10329-10330 Agents are at your service in the following cities: Warehouse: 323 East 38th Street. Telephone: Ashland 7637 
Y 4 N ‘ _ 
LONDON: CAMERON-SMITH & MARRIOTT, LTD. 
Cable: Kamsmarat, Westrand, London 6-10 CECIL COURT, ST. MARTIN’S LANE Telephone: Gerrard Three-O-Four-Three 

PARIS VIENNA BARCELONA ROME GLASGOW 

BERLIN MADRID NAPLES FLORENCE NICE 

HAMBURG SEVILLA VENICE BRUSSELS CANNES 















































“THE TWO SISTERS” by SIR FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A., 1804-1878 


Portrait of the Misses Durham. 
From the collection of W. H. Durham, late of Melrose, 
Chean Road, Sutton Surrey, England. 
Canvas size 36x 50 inches. 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS AND WORKS OF ART 


NEW YORK SAINT LOUIS 



































FROM FANCY TO THE MATTER-OF-FACT 























Above: “Bridge Across the Dam,” by Fred Buchholz, at 
the Independents’ exhibition. Left: ‘*Galypso,” by Bryson 
Burroughs, at the Montross Galleries. Right: ‘*The Judgment 
of Paris,’ by Lucas Cranach, recently acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum. 







































Reprinted from the ART PAGE OF THE SUN, Saturday, March 16th, 1929 


The Weekly Meeting Place 


for the Art Lovers 
of New York 


al V ERY Saturday the Art Page of The Sun 
ee draws together the art lovers and the art 
buyers of New York. 






Here they meet to read the criticisms and the com- 
ments of Henry McBride, America’s foremost art 
critic... Here they meet to get first-hand, authentic 
news of the world of art... Here they meet, also, 
to examine the offerings of the important art houses 
and galleries of New York. 


Naturally, The Sun is known as the art lover's 
newspaper. Naturally, art concerns use more space 
in The Sun to present their merchandise than in all 
the other New York evening newspapers combined. 


NEW YORK 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, 
its News and its Advertising. 
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RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 
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Fuchien Blanc de Chine Figure “P’usa Kuan Yin” 


“Goddess of Everlasting Mercy,”’ and the ‘‘Hearer of All Prayers.’’ K’ang Hsi Period, 1662-1722 A. D. Height, 18 inches. ‘is 


EARLY CHINESE WORKS OF ART 








19 East 56th Street New York 


Member Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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URING the Early Renaissance and thru 

the eras of the incomparable Gibbons, the 
great English Framer, and Oecben, the deft 
French compositionist, the framing of pictures 
and mirrors was looked upon as an opportunity 
for a rich and attractive te of expression, as 
well as having decorative possifilities, although 
little attention was paid to the importance of 
harmony between frame and picture or mirror. 
Even in the present day, many paintings are 
marred by inappropriate frames which detract 
from their beauty. 

For four generations the members of the House 
of Grieve have been experts in the art of framing. 
The present head of the House of Grieve, Mr. 
Maurice Grieve, believes that the artistic value of 
a painting may be greatly enhanced by the ap- 
plication of the three following rules: 


1.— A picture painted in a certain era must 
be accorded a frame which corresponds 
to that era. 


N 


A painting, be it old or new, must be 
graced by a frame whose tones repeat the 
harmony of colors of the subject. 


3.—The frame must coincide with the details 
in the picture, to strengthen its per- 
spective and thereby beautify it. 


Mr. Grieve offers his Expert Advice to those 
interested in the framing of picture collections 
and mirrors. 


ENGLISH XVIIIrtH CENTURY 
Carved Wood—No. 3952—37%" wide 





FRENCH LOUIS XVrn CENTURY 
Carved Wood—No. 3881—434” wide 
The details carved in low relief make this frame 


splendid for Landscapes and Decorative Portraits. 
A very fine example from the Grieve collection. 





SPECIALIZING IN 


HAND CARVED ANTIQUE FRAMES 
HAND CARVED MODERN FRAMES 
ANTIQUE MEZZOTINT FRAMES 
TAPESTRY MOULDINGS 
WOOD CARVINGS 
PERIOD MIRRORS 


SNARE 





For Men's Portraits. It is ideally adapted, also, 
for Early American Pictures. The finish of the 
gold and the antiqued tone blend wery well "with 
this type of picture. Another example from the 





Grieve collection. 
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M. GRIEVE 
OMPANY 


234 East 59th Street 
New York City 
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Member Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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THE FRENCH GALLERY 
LONDON 


* ) * ‘ 
Kine Pictures 
18th Century Masters Modern French Masters 


WALLIS & SON 





























CAILLEUX 


Expert-Counsel of the French Government to the Customs 
Expert to the French Courts 


136 FAUBOURG SAINT-HONORE, PARIS 


PAIN TINGS 
BY MASTERS 


OF THE 


18th CENTURY 


\ 
The Exhibition of Hubert , 
Robert's paintings which 
was the big art event of the , 
Paris season, this winter 
took place in the Galeries 
Cailleux last month. } 

d 





N. LANCRET La Famille de Bourbon-Conti 
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THE 
INDEPENDENT GALLERY 


7 A, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 





ALFRED NELSON Co 


Tailors 


and 


Breeches Makers 


580 Fifth Avenue 


N. W. Cor. 47th Street 


N Y The Rev. Samuel Uredale, B.A., Rector of Barking, Suffolk. B. 1699. D. 1775. 
& V V Or 2 tnches. 


By THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH 13's x11 





also 
COROT, CEZANNE, DEGAS, DAUMIER, GAUGUIN, 


Ladies’ Man-Tailored Cross-Saddle Riding Kit MATISSE SEGON ZAC R ENOIR ETC. 












































LOUIS MORANT LONDON 


9, CORK STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 3434 





Portrait of Prince Ludwig of Bavaria, by Bartel Beham, (1502-1540). 
Panel. 56.5x41.5 cm. Certified by Dr. Max Friedlander. 





PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
BY THE OLD MASTERS 
XVII CENTURY PORTRAITS 
AND SPORTING PICTURES 
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CHARLES of LONDON 


t ateabiles Od LPrnelled A! 
QV Onglish ce oer re 


TWO WEST FIFTYSIXTH STREET, NEW YORK LONDON: 56 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
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the house 
where time 


has lived 


jem have dwelt gra- 


ciously in these rooms. 





Years have mellowed rich 
woods, deepened apprecia- 
tion of classic beauty of line 
and structure, in these 
charming pieces that furnish 


the rooms of the Little 


Colonial House. 





You will enjoy a visit to this 

colorful little house, where the 

old mingles pleasantly with the 
new in inviting harmony. 


Antiques Room, Sixth Floor, 


Furniture Building. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


Boston » | » » Massachusetts 





























ACTON SURGE Yiro 


3, BRUTON STREET, 
BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


TELEGRAMS: ACTGEY, WESDO, LONDON 


A finely carved English Oak Panelled Room, bearing the date 1623, 
consisting of a richly carved frieze of considerable character; a set 


of six carved Pilasters, and the Chimneypiece depicted at the right. 


EARLY WORKS OF ART AND THE MOST EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF FINE 
EARLY ENGLISH PANELLED ROOMS IN THE COUNTRY 




















THE FAGGOT GATHERER 


NOTABLE COLLECTIONS 


BOTH LARGE AND SMALL 
HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED WITH 


HIGH CLASS 


PAINTINGS, WATERCOLOURS 


and ETCHINGS 


by 


HENRY J. BROWN 


(Late W. Lawson Peacock & Co.) 


Only Address: THE RAEBURN GALLERY 





48 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S. W. 1. 


Cables and Telegrams: Collective, Piccy, London Telephone: Gerrard 3217 


GOOD PRICES PAID FOR 


By Jean Francois Millet, 1814-18 
y Jean Francois Millet, 1814-1875 Fine Portraits by Raeburn, Romney, Hoppner, Lawrence, etc. 


(Exhibited on loan, National Gallery, from 1920 to 1926.) 
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ARTHUR EDWIN BYE 


PICTURES AND DRAWINGS 
BY THE OLD MASTERS 
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1828 RITTENHOUSE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 


GERARD TERBORCH, 1617-1681 Canvas 1514” x 2014” 
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MAX ROTHSCHILD 








PICTURES BY 
OLD MASTERS 
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| Canvas, 3714 x $314 Inches S. VAN RUYSDAEL, 1651 


| THE SACKVILLE GALLERY, 28 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Gerrard 3589 Telegrams: “‘Objedar, London.” 
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ABDY & Co. 


11 Carlos Place 95 Rue La Boetie 
LONDON, W.1. PARIS (VIII‘) 
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Snstituting a “i sino “7 (tor Pa Design 














du Pont Series *‘G’’—Convertible Sedan. 
140 H. P. Straight 8 Motor. sr41-inch 
Wheel-base. Custom Coach Work. 
Finish Optional. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


A.J. MIRANDA, JR.,IN¢ 


116 East GOth Street — al Park. Avenue 
New VYork 


Telephone REGENT 2950 
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GLASPALAST MUNICH 


EXHIBITION OF FINE ART 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


1929 1929 
9 to 6—OPEN DAILY—9 to 6 


| JUNE 1 until SEPTEMBER 30 
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24 Years of Service 























PORTRAIT OF DR. TULP by REMBRANDT 


Courtesy of Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


The Old Masters’ 


ability to combine various colors in harmonious 
display played an important part in attaining their 
individual pinnacles of fame. Dudley G. Eldridge, 
too, in his 24 years as a Master Haberdasher reached 
his present pinnacle of fame through his ability to 
present perfect harmony in offering men’s acces- 
sories to the discerning. 


The harmonious relationship of Haberdashery by 
Eldridge, to the remainder of well chosen wardrobes, 
makes its selection essential to the discriminating man. 












Hosiery from 


$6.00 


Custom made shirtings 
in a variety of really 
smart and new designs. 
Imported materials, of 
course. Plain $8 and 
up. Pleated Shirts are 
$9 andup. Collars to 
match are $1 each 


and England in inter- 
esting designs illustrat- 
ed in silk, silk and lisle, 
and lisle—ribbed-stripe, 
plaided, and checked. 
Priced from $2.50 to 


Spitalfields Neckwear, 
the last word in style, 
color and design from 
the looms of this well- 
known English Cravat- 
Maker. Unusual oppor- 
tunity is presented to 
satisfy individual taste 
with absolute adherence 
to correctness. Attrac- 
tively priced at $5.00 
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Very fine imported 
ready-made Dinner 
Shirts with smart side 
pleats. Priced at $5.50. 
Also, English Madras 
Shirts in stripes, figures, 
and plain colors, $5.00 








DUDLEY G.ELDRIDGE 


INCORPORATED 
FOUNDED |I905 


SHIRTMAKERS + HABERDASHERS 
5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 























AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ANTIQUES 














UILT in Philadelphia before 


the Revolution—for one hun- 


dred and sixty years it rested, 
mellowing in color, in a New Jersey 
homestead. To-day it may be seen, 
as much at home as ever, among the 
fine, clean, genuine pieces of our 
collections. 


An unequalled selection of old 
lustre china on view at present 


Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League 


GINSBURG & LEVY, Inc. 
THE COLONY SHOPS 
815 Madison Avenue ~at 68th 
NEW YORK 








24 Years of Harmony 




































RAINS 
GALLERIES 


Auctioneers and Appraisers 


Three East Fifty-third Street 
New York City 















Nowhere is there so great a market for Old 
Manuscripts, Fine Paintings, Rare Books, Objects 


of Art and other Antiquities as in America today. 


Collectors of these rarities, as well as buyers of 
Household Furnishings, Rugs, Silverware, Jewelry, 
etc., are frequent visitors to the centrally located 


auction houses. 


Our galleries, one door from the world-famous 
Fifth Avenue, is especially well situated and equip- 
ped for the dispersal at auction of such articles. 
We are now arranging sales for early Fall and solic- 
iting communications from Solicitors, Trustees, 


Executors, and Private Individuals. 


Estate Sales on Premises 


a Specialty 












We make liberal advances on the prop- 
erty of private collectors and all communi- 
cations are held in the strictest confidence. 
Goods sold strictly on a commission basis. 





Estates Appraised for Insurance 


Inheritance Tax, or Sold at Auction 






Reference: Le. 
The Harriman National Bank Auctioneer 


Fifth Avenue and 44th Street Telephones 
New York City, U.S.A. Plaza 6034-6035 


















WYLER 


EST. 1890 





ANTIQUE & MODERN 
JEWELS & SILVER 














Part of a collection of rare antique gold and enamel boxes, 
beautifully designed with exquisite colourings. Shown exact 
size in perfect condition. Circa 1800-1820. 


713 MADISON AVENUE 


at 63rd Street 
(FORMERLY 661-665 FIFTH AVE.) 


NEW YORK 
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PAINTINGS 
OLD | 


by 
CRANACH RAEBURN 
GOYA REYNOLDS 
GRECO TIEPOLO 
MYTENS VAN DYCK 


GALLERIES of 


9 EAST 57th STREET, 


“CARLO GOLDONI” by PIETRO LONGHI 
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& MODERN 


& DRAWINGS 


by 
BELLOWS GAUGUIN 
CEZANNE MONET 
DEGAS RENOIR 


DAVIES VAN GOGH 


MARIE STERNER 


NEW YORK CITY 
































ARCHITECTURAL LINTEL STONE SCULPTURE 
FROM A CHINESE BUDDHIST TEMPLE 


(Early T’ang Period. Seventh Century) 


CHINESE, TIBETAN AND JAPANESE ANTIQUITIES 


YAMANAKA ann COMPANY 


680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON BOSTON 
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VALENTINE GALLERY 


MODERN ART 





CHIRICO MAILLOL 
DERAIN MATISSE 
DESPIAU MIRO 
DUFY PASCIN 
GROMAIRE PICASSO 


LAURENCIN SEGONZAC 





ANDRE DERAIN 


43, East 57th Street New York 




















BABCOCK GALLERIES 


“Re eters? 
oe 
¢ 


7." = PAINTINGS 
WATERCOLORS 
ETCHINGS 
BY 
AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


€ 
Bi-weekly Exhibitions 


e 


“ON THE CLIFF” BY WINSLOW HOMER 


s EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
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PRINTSELLERS TO 
HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 


AND HIS LATE 
MAJESTY 
KING EDWARD VII. 














OLD and MODERN PICTURES § 


WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS 
ENGRAVINGS & ETCHINGS 


Commissions taken for Christie’s Valuations Made 


PICTURE RESTORATION 








? | 

3 “LADY ANNE CAVENDISH, COUNTESS OF EXETER” BY SIP P. LELY 30 St. James’s Street, Lon don, S.W. 1 | 
| | From the Collection of Sir John Foley Grey, Bart. 
| Size of Canvas, 50 x 40 inches Cable Address: Leggabros, Piccy, London TELEPHONE: REGENT 0372 | 


tL | 
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THORNION STH 


31 SOHO SQ. LONDON 31 SOHO SQ 

















DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


MODERATE PRICES 
























































Contemporary Rare American 


Painting Naval and Historical 
of the Views 
Constitution 
and the @ 
Guerriere 
Original Gold Medal 
iz Presented by Congress 
é 


to Commodore 
Edward Preble, for 
his operation on the 


Broadsides printed Barbary Coast and his 


b ~ . 
Franklin Blockade of Tripoli 
at 





his Passy Press 


LAUNCHING OF A BRITISH MAN-OF-WAR Unique set, 


é iiss ails be handsomely framed, 





of 
eer ao JOHN WHICHELO, 1830 Gilt Medals of the 
Books in Fine Bindings Presidents 
First Editions of the United States 
Extra Illustrated a 10 with original 
Court Memoirs autograph signatures 
Works on Art from 


v . Member, The Antique and Decorative Aris League 7 is ™ 
Colored Plate Books Washington to Coolidge 








E. F. BONAVENTURE, INC. 536 Mapison AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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‘Christ Appearing to The Apostles after the Resurredtion”’ 


PE CAT RE CID R-BEOI 8 


Original Painting in Tempera by WILLIAM BLAKE 
From the Collection of the late Charles Eliot Norton 


Now in the possession of Gabriel Wells, 145 East 57th Street, New York 
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AN ORIENTAL CAMP by ALBERT P. RYDER 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


26 EAST 56TH STREET NEW YORK 
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HENRY SCHULTHEIS 
GALLERIES 


MEZZOTINTS 
PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS 





oe = crater 142 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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Buy your 
ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


direct Fron ENGLAND 


OLD WORLD GAILERIES* 
65,DUKE STREET.GROSVENOR SQ 
LONDON. W.I 























Collectors of Old Eng- 
lish furniture in America 
are invited to become 


registered clients, so 





that they may be sent 
photographs with full 
particulars of interesting 
antique pieces as they 


are acquired by us. 


U.S. A. dealers are also 











invited to register. 


Portrait of Isabella D’Este by Dosso Dossi (1479-1542) } OLD WORLD G ALLERIES LTD. 


(From Hamilton Palace) 
65 DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 


} CABLES: “ OLGALLERY, LONDON,” 








} We arrange for boxing, consular invoices and 
declarations of antiquity, freight, insurance 


and delivery to your door at lowest rates. 
Antiques admitted duty free to the U.S.A. 


1] WHITNEY 
ro || STUDIO 
RARE PAINTINGS | GALLERIES 


Catalogue containing preface and notes by Sir C. J. Holmes 





























(/ate director of The National Gallery, London) ) 
and photographic reproduction of each 
work — One Guinea. CONTEMPOR ARY 


| ART 








; LONDON } 
1 SAVILE GALLERY, Lr. } 


} 10 WEST 8ru STREET 


7, STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD ST.,W.1 | 
y NEW YORK 
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BELMONT GALLERIES 
137 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK ARTHUR GREATOREX Ltd. 


14, GRAFTON STREET BOND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 1. 


Cable: Arthurian, Piccy, London 
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“WELLS CATHEDRAL” 


Original Etching by H. Gordon Warlow 


+ td: 
fb 


“The Rt. Hon. Charles James Fox’ By Sir Joshua Reynolds 


OLD MASTERS PUBLISHERS of FINE ETCHINGS 


PORTRAITS OF OLD PERIODS PAINTINGS by OLD MASTERS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


PAINTINGS BOUGHT PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 











The LITTLE GALEEae 


THE 
BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP 29 WEST 56TH STREET NEW YORK 


EDMOND BYRNE HACKETT, President 


42 East 50th Street and 30 Broad Street 
NEW YORK 













NEW HAVEN PRINCETON 





Because of our University background and associa- 
tions we are unusually well equipped to advise on 
all matters relating to Libraries, their installation 
or appraisal. . 
Tue Brick Row Book Suop, INc., carries a large 
stock of scholarly books, including First Editions 
of Ancient and Modern Authors. Its stock of Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Century writers in original 
binding is exceptional. Its selection of modern 
books is discriminating. Its Catalogues are worthy 
of the best traditions of bookselling. 














@ 





It cordially invites the patronage of Booklovers 


at its premises in New YorK—New Haven or 
PRINCETON. 


HAND-WROUGHT SILVER 
ANTIQUE JEWELRY 


TABLE LINENS 





It sends its highly individual Recommended List 
upon request; also its Catalogues. Correspondence 
invited. 
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PAUL LARSEN 


OLD MASTERS 


ALL SCHOOLS—ALL PERIODS 





Portrait of Lieut. Keeling Radford 1777 (in red coat) 
(Fought in America under Cornwallis 1779-1781) 
by CALEB J. GARBRAND 


34 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


























KARL &@ FABER 


MUNICH (GERMANY) MAX JOSEPHSTR. 7/1 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
FINE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS — ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 





M. Schongauer: Archangel Michael 


We Offer (post free on application): 


CATALOGUE 36: Books on Fine and Applied Arts— Architecture. 





CATALOGUE 37: Incunabula— Ancient Manuscripts—Woodcut Books 
of the 15th & 16th Century — Books from Early Presses. 


CATALOGUE 38: Lithographs by H. Daumier. 


KARL & FABER 


MUNICH (GERMANY) MAX JOSEPHSTR. 7/I 














BOWER GALLERIES 





“PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN” by JOHN HOPPNER, R. A. 


PAINTINGS 


17th, 18th & EARLY 19th CENTURY 


ENGLISH SCHOOL ™ 


! Drawings Watercolors Miniatures 
| FAIRFAX HOTEL 
116 EAST 56th STREET NEW YORK 














BROS. 


EST. 1909 


MONTLLOR 


Spanish Antiques 
Objects of Art 





RELIQUARY BUST OF 
COPPER REPOUSSE 
XVth Century, Size 17” x 18” 


768 Madison Avenue 


At 66th Street 


NEW YORK 


Member Antique and Decorative Arts League 
























































THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE LONDON 


Works by 
DEGAS, MONET, PISSARRO, RENOIR, SISLEY, CEZANNE, 


GAUGUIN, VAN GOGH, DERAIN 
MATISSE, PICASSO 


usually on view 





A. Derain 


Sculpture by RODIN, MAILLOL, DESPIAU, DEGAS, 
FRANK DOBSON and EPSTEIN 











THE FINE ART SOCIETY, Lt. 














“St. Anthony the Hermit™ Albrecht Diirer 





ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS 
by the 
OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


FINE OLD SPORTING PRINTS, 
PAINTINGS, WATERCOLOURS & BRONZES 
by LEADING ARTISTS 


Particulars on application 


148, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


























Old Chinese Porcelain 
and Works of Art 


Model of a duck with head upraised, slate coloured pottery with traces of 
original pigment. Wei period. 


Height 834 inches. 


BLUETT & SONS 


48 Davies Street, London, W. 1 


(Close to Claridge’s Hotel) Telephone: Mayfair 4018 























SYDNEY BURNEY 


13 ST. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON, S8.W.1 


Telephone, Gerrard 2192 Cable: “‘Anteakan, London™ 

















Bronze Statuette in Primitive Style 
French 13th Century 


ASIATIC, NATIVE AND EUROPEAN 
WORKS of ART 


Collections or Single Pieces 
Purchased 
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PAINTINGS ANTIQUITIES 


Z M. HACKENBROCH 


FRANKFORT O/M 7 31 NEUE MAINZERSTRASSE 
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OLD ENGLISH DRINKING 
GLASSES OF ALL PERIODS 


INSCRIBED GLASSES OF 
HISTORICAL INTEREST 


OLD CUT GLASS 
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Spanish Art Galleries 


Collectors and Dealers in 
RARE RUGS & TAPESTRIES 
An Important Collection of’ 
16” 17" 8 18" CENTURY 

RUGS 


~ May Be Seen By Appointment 
730 Fifth Avenue - New York 





ARTHUR CHURCHILL 


10, DOVER STREET 


LONDON, W.1. 
First Floor 
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THE GENUINE ROYAL DRESDEN CHINA 


FIGURES, VASES, DINNER-SETS with Artistic Hand - Paintings 
STAATLICHE PORZELLAN-MANUFAKTUR MEISSEN 


OWNED BY THE STATE OF SAXONY 














ESTABLISHED 1710 
Exhibition and Sales-Halls 
DRESDEN Al BERLIN W50 MUENCHEN LEIPZIG Cl 
Schloss-Str. 36 Budapester Str. 9A Brienner Str. 55 Goethe-Str. 6 


Opposite the Royal Castle Near Zoological Garden Near the Odeon - Place Leipzig Messe Collection 


Daily Inspections of the Plant in MEISSEN near DRESDEN 






































EXHIBITION IN LONDON OF 
XVilitH CENTURY PAINTINGS 


including important works by 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, FRANCIS COTES, NATTIER, 
J. N. SARTORIUS, FRANCOIS DROUAIS, Ete. 





Portrait of a Nobleman in the costume of a Bal Masqué, by 
Francis Cotes, R.A. A painting of the finest quality, fully 
certified by Mr. W. Roberts. Size, 49 X 3914 inches. 


CYRIL ANDRADE, Lro. 


24, Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 
Just off Bond Street Telephone: Mayfair 2001 
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“%,. \ Pe ne Pa 
F or the novel, the unusual, the perfect in music 


and dramatic art, go to Germany! Her fa- * i , 
mous operas ond theatres, centuries old in tradi- 
tion, yet wholly modern in the conception of their 
art, hove won international acclaim. Add thereto, 
as special summer features, operalic and dea- 
matic performances on sylvan stages in starlit 
nights; folk plays acted by Bavarian mountain- 
eers in their quaint, colorful garb; festivals re- 
enacting great historic events, with entire medieval 
towns as slages and their burghers, in costumes 
of times long past, as the actors. Whatever your 


preference, the world’s greal classics or the mosl 





modern of the moderns, you will find il in the 


many arl centers of Germany. 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful 
Germany. 


GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, trp. 


DEALERS IN 
RARE BOOKS AND MSS. 


of every description 


Americana, Early Printed Books, English Literature, Fine 
Arts, Fine Bindings, Incunabula, Scientific Works, Etc. 


ALSO PUBLISHER OF FINE ART WORKS 


Now Completed 





New Edition of the Great Viennese Work on Carpets 


OLD ORIENTAL CARPETS 


Issued by the 
AUSTRIAN MUSEUM FOR ART AND INDUSTRY 
with Text by 
FREDERICK SARRE and HERMANN |TRENKWALD 


Translated by A. F. KENDRICK 


Two vols., impl. folio, with 53 plates in monochrome and 67 in 
colours; buckram, £56, or in half calf, £58. 
1926-29. 


The reproductions of this new edition far surpass the old, for it is in this 

field that enormous progress has been made during the last 30 years. Favour- 

able circumstances have made it possible to reproduce the carpets by a 

direct process and, for the purpose of the coloured plates which form the 

bulk of the work, the originals have been accessible in most cases for testing 

and comparison right up to the moment of completion. For the first time the 
real beauty of these carpets is made apparent. 


Both volumes are now ready; they will not be sold separately 


11 Grafton St., New Bond St., London, W.1. 
ENGLAND 




















One of a Pair of Fine Chippendale Chairs, similar to Chair No. 3, 
Chippendale’s Directory 


W. WADDINGHAM 


38, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 1122 
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C. G. BOERNER of LEIPZIG, 26 Universitaetsstrasse 26 (GERMANY) 














PUBLIC SALES of OLD ENGRAVINGS of VERY HIGH QUALITY 


Established 1826 





Fine Chiaroscuro (Sale May, 1929) 


Within the last ten years I have sold by auction: 
DUPLICATES of the ALBERTINA (Vienna), of the BRITISH MUSEUM and of the PUBLIC 
PRINTROOMS of BERLIN, BONN, BOSTON, BUDAPEST, DARMSTADT, DRESDEN, GOTHA, 
LEIPZIG, MUNICH, NURNBERG, STETTIN, STOCKHOLM, STUTTGART, WEIMAR. 


MOREOVER MANY PRIVATE COLLECTIONS and PROPERTIES, such as: 


BARDEN (Hamburg), BROCKHAUS (Leipzig), DAVIDSOHN (Berlin), EHLERS (Goettingen), 

EISSLER (Vienna), GAA (Mannheim), GOTTsTEIN (Vienna), GUETTLER (Berlin), HOFMANN 

(Vienna), LEWIN (Breslau), MORRISON (London), PARTHEY (Berlin), RUMPF (Potsdam), 
STECHOW (Berlin), WUENSCH (Vienna). 


HANS WECHTLIN LARGELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES on Application 


Telegrams and Cables: ‘‘Boernerkunst, Leipzig”’ 


























€ 


Importers 
of 
Old English 


Furniture 
and 


Silver 


Illustrated: 
Chippendale Secretaire 


in Original Condition 





39 East 57th Street, New York 
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Specialists in | | 
Old English and Genuine Antiques 
Irish Glass A fine Sheraton mahogany dining table on three original pedestals. Width 4 ft. 6 ins. Extended length 16 ft. onlp 


, We have in stock at the present moment several fine Chandeliers and pairs of table Candelabra. We invite 

of all kinds a rag ; : . ; ; , ; ; 
enquiries and visits for inspection of our large stock of Genuine Antiques, including Old English Furniture, 

Porcelain Tea and Dessert Services and Cabinet Specimens, Needlework Pictures, and Samplers. 


DELOMOSNE & SON, mmc 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association. ) 


4, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W. 8, Telephone: Western s804 | 
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H. GILHOFER & H. RANSCHBURG, 1. 


LUCERNE Haldenstrasse 33 SWITZERLAND i H O M A S J . K E R R 


JUST PUBLISHED FORMERLY WITH DUVEEN BROTHERS 
THE RICHLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE NO. XVI 
A Choice and Important Collection of FINE and RARE 
OLD ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS and WOODCUTS 
of the XVth to XVIIth CENTURY 
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“MISS MONTAGUE” by JOHN OPIE, R.A. 





ey oe upth pars @hmate. Heb aut "Ve 


Meckenem, Christ with two Angels sitting on the Tomb Important Paintings by Old Masters 
Fine Etchings and Lithographs by the Modern Masters, ‘ ’ 
Tapestries Antique Works of Art 


CATALOGUE XV 
A Considerable Old Collection of Ornament-Prints, 
CATALOGUE XVII 
Engraved Portraits of Famous Personages of All Countries and Epochs 


The richly Illustrated Catalogues will be sent on request 510 MADISON AVENUE (ath floor) NEW YORK 


Price each S. Frs. 5. 






































PASCAL M. GATTERDAM 
ART GALLERIES 





FINE PAINTINGS 








Reception Room at the Gatterdam Galleries 
































BOOKS FOR YOUR ART LIBRARY 


English Illuminated Manuscripts from the Tenth to the 
Thirteenth Century, by Eric G. Millar, of the British 
Museum. Large Super-Royal Quarto. 160 pages of text. 100 
plates in Collotype. 1 plate in colour. Cloth binding. $40. 


English Illuminated Manuscripts of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries, by Eric G. Millar, of the British 
Museum. Large Super-Royal Quarto. 120 pages of text. 100 
plates in Collotype. 1 plate in colour. Cloth binding. $40. 


Chinese Paintings in American Collections, by Osvald Sirén, 
Professor Stockholm University. In-folio (13 x 17 inches). 


160 pages of text. 200 plates in Collotype. In cloth portfolio. 
$75. 


The Imperial Palaces of Peking, by Osvald Sirén, Professor 
Stockholm University. Royal Quarto. Three Volumes. 80 
pages of text. 274 plates in Collotype. 14 maps. Cloth 
binding. $65. 


Asiatic Art in the British Museum, by Laurence Binyon, of 
the British Museum. Large Super-Royal Quarto. 80 pages of 
text. 64 plates in Collotype. $25. 


Chinese Paintings in English Collections, by Laurence 
Binyon, of the British Museum. Large Super-Royal Quarto. 
80 pages of text. 64 plates in Collotype. Cloth binding. $30. 


Babylonian and Assyrian Sculpture in the British Museum, 
by H. R. Hall, of the British Museum. Large Super-Royal 
Quarto. 80 pages of text. 64 plates in Collotype. Cloth 
binding. $25. 


Select Greek Coins. A series of enlargements illustrated and 
described by George F. Hill, of the British Museum. 
Large Super-Royal Quarto. 80 pages of text. 64 plates in 
Collotype. Cloth binding. $25. 


Old Brussels, by G. Des Marez, of Brussels University. 24 pages 
of text. 50 plates. In portfolio. $1. 


». 


Special prospectus of each book and general Catalogue may 
be consulted at the offices of The ART NEWS, 20 East 57th 
Street, New York, or received post-free on application from 


THE G. VAN OEST ART PUBLISHING CO. 
3 and 5, rue du Petit-Pont, Paris V° 








Dealers in Paintings by 


OLD & MODERN 
MASTERS 


Picture valuations 
for all purposes 


PICTURE LINERS 

CLEANERS, RESTORERS, 

FRAME MAKERS, CARVERS, 
GILDERS, Etc. 


One of the Galleries at King’s Road 


CHAPMAN BROS. (cHELsEA) LTD. 


241 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S. W. 3 


Telegrams ;: ** Framable, Fulroad, London."’ Telephone ; Kensington 0674 














Only a Very Few Copies available for the Public 





The Magnificent 
CATALOGUE OF THE PICTURES 
FROM THE IVEAGH BEQUEST 
AND COLLECTIONS 


Privately printed by the Trustees as a Memorial to the late Earl of 
Iveagh; Contains 60 large photogravure plates of the highest quality, 
with Introduction by Sir Charles Holmes, etc., etc. Size 20”x 1514". 


Bound in Half Levant, with Arms in Gold. 
PRICE £ 21.0.0 net 


Orders accepted in rotation by 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN in. 


4, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W. C. 2 
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ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


TAPESTRIES GIVEN ON APPROVAL 
TO FIRMS OF RECOGNIZED RESPONSIBILITY 


ALBERT L. MORSE & SON 


637 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Member, Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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—how does your business grow? 


You can’t stand still in business, for business never 
stands still. It grows better—or it’ll grow worse. 


i The art and antiques business is a striking example of 
| growth forward. These businesses are no longer located 
| on side streets. Times have changed. 





So has THe ANTIQUARIAN. Changed from 
year to year. Always abreast or ahead of the 
| times, it is now in harmony with the higher 
| plane to which the art and antiques business 
has grown, more beautiful, more progressive. 
| THe ANTIQUARIAN is first in its field. First in 
H circulation, in quality of readership, in reader 
i confidence. 





} That you may be “first” in your business use our pages to 
| advertise your art objects and antiques. For THE Anti 
li QUARIAN reaches the greatest number of those who have 
the money to buy these things. 


ANTIQUARIAN 


420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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ARTISTS FRAMING CO., unc. 


Established over 25 years 


J. LOWENBEIN, President 


NEW YORK 
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SERIES of reproductions of the master- 
F prseee of French painting. The one 
hundred and two examples included, form 
only a third of the remarkable collection 
from which they have been selected, but 
they are completely representative of the 
various schools in the evolution of nine- 
teenth century French painting, and con- 
stitute a comprehensive history of its 
development. David, Delacroix, Courbet, 
Gauguin, Degas, Monet, Renoir, Manet, 
Rousseau, Matisse, Utrillo, Braque, Derain, 
Picasso, and Modigliani are all generously 
represented. 4to, 102 illustrations, with a 
history of each. $5.00 

At good book shops everywhere 


in Europe at Brentano's, Paris 


ALFRED-A- KNOPF, 730 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y. 


Gee Collection ge Gee pg Coe K ore 


Before MANET 


to MODIGLIANI 


from the 


Chester Dale 








GUTEKUNST 
fF KLIPSTEIN 


KLIPSTEIN & SCHNIEWIND, Succrs. 


BERNE, SWITZERLAND 
Hotelgasse 8/II 


Telegrams: Artus, Berne 


OLD & MODERN ORIGINAL 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, ETC. 


REMBRANDT SCHONGAUER CAMERON 
VAN DYCK NANTEUII BONE 
DURER WHISTLER DAUMIER 
LUCAS VAN LEYDEN LEGROS 


French & English Masters of the 19th Century 


Complete and Richly Illustrated Catalogue No. XXV. 
Supplement to above: No. XXVI. 

















B.35 D.69 


Durer: The Virgin seated by a tree. 
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R. W. P. de Vries 


(Dr. A. G. C. de Vries) 


F Drawings, Pictures, Engravings 
Ad ‘and Etchings by Old and 
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Catalogue of old and modern drawings just issued. 
With more than 300 plates, $3. postfree. 
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* al Study of a monk seated. Drawing in black chalk by Luca 
; Signorelli (1441-1523) H. 22, W. 16cm 
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CH. POTTIER 


ESTABLISHED 1802 


PACKER AND SHIPPING AGENT 
} 


Specialized in the transport of 


Works of Art, Paintings, Tapestries, etc. 


Agents in all European Art Centers 
(London, Berlin, Amsterdam, Brussels, etc.) 


Packer for the Metropolitan Museum, New York 


14 RUE GAILLON, PARIS (near Opera) 























MACBETH GALLERY 


Established in 1892 by William Macbeth 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
PAINTINGS and ETCHINGS 

by 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 















































The Alagazin C 


BeriQues 





SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 

IN THE UNITED 

STATES $4.00 THE 

YEAR. FOREIGN RATE 

$5.00 THE YEAR. 50c 
THE COPY. 


Th Vag MALL 


ANTIQUES » 


PEBRUARY 
2 
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- — dimecagh eight years,s ANTIQUES has won 
international reputation as the dominant 
American publication in its field. To the collector 


and to the professional buyer this Magazine each 


month offers a wealth of fresh and authoritative 


information which often reveals certain types ot 


furniture and objects of art in a new light and helps 
to simplify the all-important problem of their correct 
identification and attribution. 


American and Foreign dealers who read ANTIQUES 
are in position to anticipate popular demands. Those 
who advertise in ANTIQUES find that it assures them 
profitable contacts with the American buying public. 








ANTIQUES, Incorporated 


683 ATLANTIC AVENUE BOSTON , MASSACHUSETTS 











ADVERTISING RATES 
ON APPLICATION TO 
THE BOSTON OFFICE 
OR TO AUTHORIZED 
AGENCIES. 
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STAIR 2 ANDRE 


OF LONDON 






One chair depicts a gentleman of the period 
with his dog, the other a lady of the period 
with her dog, worked in the back panel. 


APairof exceedingly fine Chippendale Arm 
Chairs covered in Needlework of the period. 
Circa 1755. 


FINE OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


25 Soho Square 
LONDON,W.1 





45 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Portrait or Master Scott Exuiottr 
Sir Henry Ragsurn 


Fine Art Reproduction 


meh 
WALKER 


ENGRAVING 

CORPORATION 

141 EAST 25™STREET 
NEW YORK:N-Y 


© Tue Art News. Courtesy, Sir Joseph Duveen, Bart. 


in One or More (Colors 


From the Jules Bache Collection 
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Sculpture Show 
Now Open in 


California 





Thousands of Pieces, Tons of 
Stone Assembled in Mammoth 
Display. Exhibition at San 
Francisco Open Until October 





The exhibition of contemporary 
American sculpture organized by the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society is now open in 
the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor. In addition to a great many 
pieces of small size there are several 
hundred monumental works. Nearly 
every one in America who works in clay 
or stone is represented whether they 
are members of the Society or not. 
Gaston Lachaise is the most notable 
omission. 

The Society has issued a very sumptu- 
ous catalogue in which a great number 
of pieces are illustrated. Presumably 
they represent the exhibition fairly and 
give a good account of its quality. All 
of the sculptors are listed, together with 
their works and most of them have at 
least one piece reproduced. 

There are a few illustrations which 
appear out of place—“Head of a Roman 
Peasant,” by Gaetano Cecere: ‘“Ger- 
trude Stein,” by Jo Davidson; “Head,” 
by Seymour Fox; “Male Cat,” by Wil- 
liam Zorach. These few would show 
to better advantage in a more selective 
exhibition. The balance of the book 
raises the ancient question “What is 
wrong with American sculpture?” 

Few things illustrated are very bad 
although many are more impressive for 
their tonnage than for their quality. 
They represent the legitimate descent 
from Hart, Brown, Story, Ball, Ward, 
Volk and, greatest of all, John Rogers. 
It is true that many of the infelicities 
of the earlier men were due either to 
their blind adherence to a misunder- 
standing of Greek art or to an equally 
misguided patriotism which inspired 
them to a literalness in the presentation 
of their heroes’ features, and trousers, 
which is often painful. Rogers devel- 
oped the sentimental genre group to a 
state of unrivalled perfection. 

If these were the sins of the fathers 
the fundamentalists have still another 
proof of divine inspiration for they have 
been visited upon the children to an 
alarming extent. The exhibition is 
crowded with illegitimate Greeks and 


Romans, pure, lifeless, meaningless 
thi.gs. There are others which seem 
the result of an unholy union between 
a debased classicism and Victorian sen- 
timentality, the countless “Fanatasies,” 
Joys” of something or other, fountains, 
“Seasons,” babies and other playful 
things. There are the horrors of war— 
the memorials—superlative arguments 
for perpetual peace. There are so few 
pieces of stone whose appearance has 
been improved by cutting. 

If it were not for the fact that sculp- 
ture is a public affliction there would be 
no reason for savagery but memorials, 
busts, fourtains, statues, monuments 
spring like toadstools from every un- 
Protected piece of public ground. What 
a man may have in his house or his 
garden is his own affair but the ultimate 
aim of monumental sculpture is to be- 
come a public nuisance. 

An exhibition such as that now in 
brogress is a revelation and a warning. 

he pieces have been gathered at great 
labor and expense from all over the 


gouty. Instead of the isolated mis- 
ortunes pwhich any one community is 
called upon to suffer the sorry spectacle 


which contemporary sculpture as a whole 
presents is concentrated in one spot. 
Sculpture and sculptors are’ on the in- 


(Continued on page 2) 








“APRES LA SAISIE” 





Etching by FORAIN 


Now on exhibition at the Kleemann-Thorman Galleries 








SIGMARINGEN ART 
IN GERMAN MUSEUMS 


FRANKFORT.—The disposition of the 
Sigmaringen collection is now certain and 
has been outlined briefly by Professor 
Swanzenski, General Director -of the 
Frankfort Museum in the Zeitschrift fur 
Bildende Kunst. Actually the collection 
should have been sold as a unit but dif- 
ficulties made a division of it more wise. 
Therefore the non-Germanic art was al- 
lowed to go to America, and efforts were 
concentrated upon keeping national treas- 
ure in the country. For this purpose a 
buying committee was created, consisting 
of a number of private collectors, as well 
as the Karlsruhe Gallery, the Leder 
Museum in Offenbach and the Frankfort 
Collections. Indirectly this made it pos- 
sible to place a great part of the Sig- 
maringen collections in various German 
museums. 

The picture gallery and the Museum of 
the Rhine in Cologne have acquired im- 
portant works. Several pieces were se- 
cured by the museums of Hanover, Augs- 
burg, Breslau, etc. A portion of the 
masterpieces of Swabian art were re- 
gained by the Hohenzollern princes and 
lent to the Sigmaringen Museum, thus in- 
suring its continuance. The greater part 
of the South German paintings were ac- 
quired by the Staedel Art Institute. 
Among these are the “Adoration of the 
Kings,” by Altdorfer, the “Hausbuch- 
master,” and Schongauer’s “Winter 

(Continued on page 3) 








Saturday Evening 
Post Attacks 
Duty on Art 


The leading editorial in The Saturday 
Evening Post of April 20th made a 
vigorous attack on the proposed duties 
on imported antiques. The editorial, A 
Stab at Collectors, is reprinted here by 
special permission from The Saturday 
Evening Post, copyright 1929 by the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 

“Since the turn of the new century 
these United States have become a na- 
tion of collectors. In the 1890's, broadly 
speaking, only the rich collected, and 
paintings, porcelains and books measured 
the breadth of their greater fields of 
activity. Nowadays everyone collects, 
old and young, rich and poor, village 
dweller and city folk. A whole new lit- 
erature has sprung into being for the 
instruction and protection of these new 


hobby riders, and we find young matrons 
and men of affairs studying works on 
ceramics, Georgian silver and Early 
American furniture as intensively as th 
con books on infant feeding or manuals 
of corporation earnings. 

“Few of us fully realize the extraor- 
dinary and beneficent effect upon Ameri- 
can life which this demic mania for 
collecting is exercising. It has forced 
us to study in gross and in detail the 


(Continued on page 3) 








FULOP MURALS 
AT GRAND CENTRAL 


The now famous but hitherto invisible 
murals which Karoly Fulop painted at 
the request of ten mysterious Philadel- 
phians for the music room of the Phila- 
delphia Public Library are now on view 
at the Grand Central Galleries. The 
story of the homeless murals has been 
the subject of several columns in the 
New York and Philadelphia newspapers. 
Briefly, they were commissioned by a 
group of private citizens, who prefer to 
remain anonymous. The paintings were 
completed, paid for and offered as a gift 
to the city. The trustees of the library 
had, apparently, not been previously con- 
sulted and have since refused to take 
action. The donors found it impossible 
to arrange for an exhibition in Phila- 
delphia and brought them, therefore, to 
New York Where they hope that public 
acclaim will testify to the value of their 
offering. 

The murals have been put to a much 
more severe test than that usually re- 
quired of decorations. Ordinarily, once 
a painter has been commissioned his work 
is not seen until the glamor of the un- 
veiling lends a kindly glow. It is, for- 
tunately, the fate of most murals to 
remain almost unnoticed after they have 
been installed. The Fulop works have, 
until the present exhibition, not been seen 
at all but the interest which has been 
aroused in them by the Philadelphia dis- 

(Continued on page 3) 











Rare Itali 
Art Features 
Spiridon Sale 


Raimond van Marle Discusses 
Great Collection to Be Dis- 
persed at Cassirer’s in Berlin 
On May 31 


In the February 2nd issue of Tue 
Art News, a brief article on the sale of 
the Spiridon collection at Cassirer’s on 
May 3lst was published. Further in- 
formation concerning this most impor- 
tant sale of the season has now appeared 
in an article by Raimond von Marle in 
the April number of The Cicerone, which 
we reprint below: 








The two earliest paintings in the Spiri- 
don collection are two small panels with 
representations from the life of the 
Virgin: “The Birth of the Virgin,” “The 
Annunciation,” “The Presentation in the 
Temple” and “The Death of the Virgin.” 
Mr. Spiridon calls the painter of these 
panels, “Amico di Giotto,” but this at- 
tribution seems to me erroneous. In 
my opinion they are not Florentine 
works, but historic examples of the art 
that was developed in the first decades 
of the XIVth century on the Adriatic 
coast, and especially in the city of Ri- 
mini. The best known personalities of 
this school are Giulio and Pietro da 
Rimini and Baronzio, but there are also 
many anonymous masters of this same 
group. One of these is in my opinion 
the author of these four small paintings. 
They are beautiful and extraordinarily 
well preserved examples of the school of 
Rimini, which next to the schools of 
Siena and Florence was the most im- 
portant Italian school of the early XITVth 
century. Its individuality rests on the 
fact that it was not dependent upon 
Giotto, but upon Pietro Cavallini, the 
Roman master of the late XIIIth cen- 
tury. 

The school of Giotto is represented by 
two fine predella paintings with scenes 
from the Legend of Eligius by Taddeo 
Gaddi. In this work the stately forms 
of the master’s later art are united with 
the charm, which he owed to Siena. The 
hand of the son, Agnolo, is seen in an 
Annunciation in which an angel kneels 
before the seated Madonna, who is read- 


ing. 

A large XIVth century panel with 
many representations of legends of the 
saints comes from Bologna and is prob- 
ably ascribed with justice to Jacopo 
Avanzi. Of the late Gothic masters, 
who bridge the transition from Trecento 
painting to Renaissance art, the Spiridon 
collection owns 


several distinguished 
pieces, all of them Florentine me 


Lorenzo Monaco, the teacher of Fra 
Angelico, is represented a monumen- 
tal “Enthroned Madonna.” A panel, with 


crowned Madonna and Child and St. 
Katherine and St. John below, which 
under the older attribution was given 
to Benozzo Gozzoli, I ascribe to the 
upil and faithful follower of Lorenzo 
ae, the Maestro del Bambino Vis- 


po. 
: Costeatecotaa with this master, 
ut belonging to another art category, 
is Jacopo da Ponte, represented in the 
present collection by a well known and 
frequently reproduced piece. It shows 
the personification of the three arts, each 
accompanied by its appropriate attri- 
butes, forming a series of — 
figures. a worldly subject = 
appear re to cassone painting 
there ere many such sublects in. Ge 
panels of this category in the Spiridon 
collection. 

There are three panels by the 
Florentine cassone painter the ; 
master, Anghiari. These are the Tri- 
umph of Paolo Aemilio, the Triumph 

(Continued on page 2) 
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- Rare Examples of Italian Art in 
Sale of Spiridon Collection 


(Continued from page 1) 

of a Roman Emperor and the Struggle 
between David and Goliath. All three 
of these are to be numbered aiong the 
best works of this artist. Another 
smaller cassone painting, ascribed to the 
Master of Paris, represents the Judg- 
ment of Paris and the Virgin with the 
Unicorn. 

The Florentine Renaissance of the 
XVth century is magnificently repre- 
sented in the Spiridon collection. 

Although there is no work by Fra 
Filippo Lippi, one can form an exact 
concept of his art by means of the 
charming Madonna by Piero di Lorenzo 
Pratese, one of his most faithful pupils. 
Fra Filippo also exerted a strong in- 
fluence upon Zanobi Macchiavelli, al- 
though this artist, who perhaps worked 
in Pisa with Benozzo zzoli, must in 
reality be regarded as the pupil of Pesel- 
lino. The great altar piece of the Ma- 
donna seated upon a throne of archi- 
tectonic form between two saints shows 
analogies with the works of Macchia- 
velli in Pisa and Dijon and must be re- 
garded as one of the best works of this 
rare master. 

By Neri di Bicci, who was also in- 
timately acquainted with the art of Fra 
Filippo, there is an entire series in the 
Spiridon collection. These are a u- 
tiful enthroned Madonna, an Adoration 
of the Child between two angels holding 
back a curtain—perhaps a processional 
painting—and further, a predella with 








AMERICAN SCULPTURE 
SHOW NOW OPEN 


(Continued from page 1) 


crease and the time may come when any 
prosperous city will find itself burdened 
with a collection of objects equal in 
size to that now in San Francisco. The 
prospect is terrifying. 

It would be unfair to the ladies and 
gentlemen whose work is reproduced in 
this catalogue to mention individual 
pieces and the list is far too long to per- 
mit a complete report. Most of the 
work displays excellent craftsmanship 
and is obviously the result of long and 
arduous labor. But almost without ex- 
ception the work is dull. Its prettiness 
is saccharine; its monumentality heavy 
and pointless. The noble spirit of the 
war memorials is too often the flag wav- 
ing finale of a poor show. 
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the Death of the Virgin, the Martyrdom 
of St. Katherine, St. Michael Slaying 
the Dragon and kneeling donors. Finally, 
there are two delineations of the Legend 
of St. Nicholas, catalogued as “Flor- 
entine School.” 

The two important panels with per- 
sonifications of the seven virtues and 
seven fine arts, belong in an entirely 


different category. In his important 
work on cassone painting, Shubring has 
classified these paintings as “School of 
Pollaiuolo.” 

A fine male portrait in the Spiridon 
collection has for years been rightly 
considered in the literature of art as a 
work of Cosimo Roselli. 

The charming female portrait, which 
in my opinion is undoubtedly one of the 
finest works of Ghirlandaio, is among 
the most important paintings in the col- 
lection. It is difficult to describe the 
beauty of this portrait in words. It be- 
longs among the most charming visions 
that have come down to us from the 
Quattrocento. 

The masterly technique and the hich 
artistic qualtiies of this female portrait 
become fully apparent when we compare 
it with two other paintings which are 
of the school of the master. The one. 
representing the Madonna and the child 
St. John, adoring the infant Jesus, defi- 
nitely is a work of Mainardi: the other 
a great altar niece. showing the Madon- 
na between Sts. Peter and Paul, comes 
from the workshop of the master. A 
smaller painting, likewise ascribed to 
Ghirlandaio, the Madonna with small 
St. John in a landscape adoring the 
Child. could also come from the brush 
of Mainardi. 

Botticelli is represented in the Spiri- 
don collection by three widely known 
cassone paintings, which must be con- 
sidered among the very important works 
of the Florentine Quattrocento. I will 
not say that these panels are entirely 
the work of the master. However, the 
cartoons seem to me to be by Botti- 
celli himself, while the execution was 
done under personal supervision in his 
workshop. I believe that Jacopo del 
Sellaio himself was the assistant who 
executed the greater part of these paint- 
ings. Several of the figures are more 
sharply accentuated than the Botticelli 
type. In addition, we find the Medici 
coat of arms, revealing that the panels 
were an order from the most important 
of Sandro’s patrons. This evidence 
would lead one to believe that the artist 
himself must have been directly con- 
cerned in the creation of this work. 

A Madonna, adoring the Child held 
by two angels, is a Fra Filippo Lippi 
motif, known from many examples. 
However, the types are more in con- 
sonance with those of Andrea Verro- 
chio, although the execution continually 
reminds one of Botticelli. The painting 
therefore belongs among the productions 
which Bode classified as youthful works 
of Botticelli, done during the period 
when he was under the influence of his 
teacher, Verrocchio. 

Among the other Florentine paintings 
I will only mention the panel with the 
Madonna and Child between two an- 
gels. This is a beautiful work which 
shows exquisite reminiscences of the 
art of Filippino Lippi. 

Sienese Madonna painting of the 
XVth century is found in three very 
typical examples. One of these works 
I regard as probably by Cozzarelli, the 
true pupil of Matteo di Giovanni. A 
cassone panel depicting the Legend of 
St. Joseph is by the contemporary Sie- 
nese, Fungai. 
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in the Spiridon collection, The most 
beautiful piece in this group I con- 
sider the small painting of “St. Francis 
Receiving the Stigmata,” a masterpiece 
full of technical delicacies and deep 
mystical feeling, which might be taken 


for an early Perugino. This little paint- 
ing is tentatively given in the catalogue 
to Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. A large lun- 
ette, “Christ Blessing,” with an angel 
on either side, seems more akin to this 
artist. Pinturicchio’s Madonna type is 
found in a fresco. 

A small predella, representing the 
death of a holy bishop, is already known 
in art literature as the work of an art- 
ist from the Marches, Giovanni Boccati 
da Camerino. Among the central Italian 
masters, Antoniazzo Romano, who was 
active in Rome, but strongly influenced 
by Umbrian art, is best represented by a 
charming half figure of the Madonna, 
who clasps in her gracious hands the 
naked body of the Christ Child, seated 
before her. This is one of the finest 
pieces known to us by this master. 

We come now to the North Italian 
artists and the two paintings by Fran- 
cesco Cossa, representing St. Martin and 
St. Lucy, which are known to all con- 
noisseurs of Ferrarese art as outstand- 
ing works of this school. Grace and 
beauty, both in the draughtsmanship 
and in the organic construction of the 
figure are here added to the spirituality 
of type, known to us through the fres- 
coes of the Palazzo Schifanoia. Without 
doubt the two saints represented are well 
known personalities. In my opinion, 
the Spiridon collection numbers still 
another work by this same master, al- 
though the characteristics of his style 
are not so clearly marked. I refer to 
the painting of the Madonna with the 
naked Christ Child upon her lap and in 
the background a small angel with a 
floweret in its hand. In the Spiridon 
collection the attribution of this paint- 
ing to Piero Pollaiuolo is certainly er- 
roneous. Everything points to the con- 
clusion that the painting is Ferrarese 
and Francesco Cossa is certainly the 
correct name for its creator. In the 
catalogue it is now attributed to a fol- 
lower of Piero della Francesco. 

The Venetian school of the XVth cen- 
tury is represented by several dis- 
tinguished pictures. The most important 
piece in this group is the great polyp- 
tych by Bartolomeo Vivarini, an im- 
posing ensemble of five great figures and 
half figures, which excellently represents 
the master. By the same hand is a half 
figure of St. Katherine crowned and a 
“St. John the Baptist,” the latter so 
beautiful that one might almost believe 
it a work of Carlo Crivelli, whose in- 
fluence upon Vivarini is here shown very 
clearly. The wonderful “Crucifixion” 
which so plainly reveals the fine linear 
quality of the master is certainly by 
Carlo Crivelli himself. A “St. Jerome” 
in a rocky landscape kneeling before 
the Crucifix, is a work from the atelier 
of Carlo while his brother, Vittore, must 
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be regarded as the author of the “Last 
Supper” in the present collection. 

A large portrait of a Doge seated at 
a table between four kneeling patricians, 
which bears the full signature of Gio- 
vanni Bellini and the date 1507, will un- 
doubtedly attract the greatest attention 
of anything in the Spiridon collection. 
The later followers of Bellini are rep- 
resented by Girolamo da Santa Croce, 
by whom there is an “Adoration of the 
Three Kings,” an unusually charming 
work of this master. 

Of the other northern Italian artists, 
special mention is also merited by the 
beautiful small “St. Agatha” by Ber- 
nardo Luini and the important altar 
piece by Defendente Ferrari, the “Crown- 
ing of the Virgin by Saints,” a very 
typical work. 

The Veronese Giolfino comes under 
consideration as the painter of the 
fresco representing a musical angel. The 








Legend, of the Bruges school. There 
is further a charming Madonna with 
Saints, formerly attributed to Gossaert 
and a Holy Family, an important work 
by Joos van Cleve. A French “Por- 
trait of a Man” dated 1569 also deserves 
mention. 
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Illustrated circulars and catalogues, now being prepared, may be consulted 
at the offices of THE ART NEWS when ready. 
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Saturday Evening Post Attacks 
Proposed Duty on Antiques 





(Continued from page 1) 


beauty created for the delight of men by 
hands long at rest. It is teaching us 
discrimination, it is elevating our taste, 
and it is initiating us into forgotten 
technical methods and processes. It is 
giving us truer standards of beauty and 
graciousness in form, color and surface. 
3y these studies we are acquiring the 
quality eye, and along with it we are 
fostering that sixth sense, that quick in- 
tuition which enables us to perceive the 
difference between good and bad, worthy 
and unworthy, chaste and tawdry, dis- 
tinction and commonplaceness. 

“The usefulness of these new powers 
which we are acquiring primarily for the 
assistance they give to intelligent col- 
lecting far overrides the narrow borders 
of any particular hobby. Truer standards 
of beauty and fuller knowledge of crafts- 
manship make homes more gracious and 
delightful. They teach the eyes intoler- 
ance of the ugly, the rococo and the 
sham. They kindle a desire for sur- 
roundings that are really fine, harmoni- 
ous and in good taste. Beauty in familiar 
things offers an education that children 
take in through their pores, that they 
absorb insensibly and without effort. 
Beauty pays, as enlightened merchants 
and manufacturers have come to learn. 
The museum of fine arts has made itself 
as necessary to innumerable forms of 
manufacture as are the public library and 
the school of technology; for as the gen- 
eral sense of beauty develops, the de- 
mands of buyers become steadily more 
exacting, and competition crowds the 
ugly to the wall. Many phases of col- 
lecting may even claim a moral value; 
for the finest old craftsmanship not only 
expresses skill of hand and correctness 
of eye but offers silent testimony of the 
sincerity and nice conscience of dead- 
and-gone master workers in wood or 
metal or colors. 

“Collecting in America has received 
substantial encouragement from the fact 
that works of art, silver, textiles and 
other objects more than one hundred 
years old are admitted free of duty. 
This is sound public policy. It favors 
not only the collector and the local mu- 
seum to which he may very likely be- 
queath his collections but it benefits the 
country as a whole, for it is of material 
assistance in raising our standards of 
taste and beauty. America needs models, 
and the finest models obtainable con- 
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ceived in earlier centuries; for the best 
future is built upon the past as well as 
upon the present. 


_ “Now come certain interests before the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House, demanding that duties be levied 
upon these century-old art objects. Just 
how they compete with present-day 
American industry is hard to see. Ima- 
gine a manufacturer of chinaware telling 
the committee that he needed protection 
from the Worcester of the Doctor Wall 
period! A century and a half ago Doc- 
tor Johnson complained that it was as 
dear as silver, and the price has not gone 
down. Conceive the hardihood that would 
be required for a textile man to ask 
protection from the tapestries of the fif- 
teenth century, or a maker of silverware 
trom the handiwork of the Georgian 
sifversmiths. Bill Brown might as well 
lock his attic studio and journey to 
Washington to tell the committee that 
the art business was all shot to pieces 
because the work of men named Frans 
Hals, Vermeer, Gainsborough and Rey- 
nolds was coming in duty free. Or the 
Greenwich Village Literary Union send 
a delegation of young intellectuals to the 
Capitol to demand an excise tax upon 
every copy of Shakspere published, be- 
cause Hamlet, a play by a foreign author, 
still outsells the free verse—and dear at 
that—put out by their fellow unionists! 


“We find it hard to believe that Con- 
gress would commit so gross a tactical 
blunder as to levy a tariff which it would 
be impossible to defend upon reasonable 
grounds, which would produce small rev- 
enue and great resentment and irritation. 
All except a few bitter-enders are recon- 
ciled to an adequate, honestly drawn pro- 
tective-tariff act. This would be a poor 
time at which to kindle new resentments 
against such a policy by introducing ar- 
rogant, insincere, strong-arm methods 
into its practical application.” 





FULOP MURALS AT 
GRAND CENTRAL 





(Continued from page 1) 
putes will sharpen critical eyes. New 
York is asked to sit in judgment although 
there is no promise that its findings will 
have any effect. 

From a comparative point of view the 
murals are preferable to most of those 
which disfigure our public buildings. An 
attempt has been made to give them an 
architectural character, to keep them 
as flat decoration and to eliminate the 
blatant, banal story telling which is the 
chief characteristic of the usual mural. 
In style they are more closely related to 
Pennsylvania than may generally be 
recognized for the Germanic peasant art 
on which they are based corresponds very 
closely to that imported by the early 
colonists. 

Botticelli was suggested as a standard 
of comparison by one who was interested 
in the exhibition, probably with the Villa 
Lemmi and Louvre frescoes in mind. The 
flatness of the latter was mentioned. But 
neither Botticelli, whose “flatness” was 
not pronounced nor the Byzantines before 
him who really designed in two dimen- 
sions will be helpful to Mr. Fulop’s 
cause. For although it would be a com- 
paratively simple matter to improve upon 
the standard contemporary mural since, 
in fact, almost any change constitutes an 
improvement, it is less easy to create 
works of art. Certainly the murals are 
no worse than many; they are probably 
as good and may be better than an of- 
ficial committee would choose. But the 
question of their acceptance or rejection 
is something less than burning. Neither 
great gain nor serious loss will result. 
It may be that the Library Committee’s 
attitude, “Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes,” may have some justification. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
Landscape.” Among the Cologne paint- 
ings, the great Master Bartholomaus has 
wandered into private possession, while 
the little “Holy Family” was another 
acquisition of the Staedel Institute. The 
Lindacker portraits were acquired by a 
Frankfort collector. 

The sculptures were divided into three 
groups. Sigmaringen and Dusseldorf got 
the examples of the cabinet makers’ art 
while Frankfort received the small sculp- 
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tures. The Gothic bronze statues of 
Peter and Paul will go into the H. von 
Weinberg collection. 


Frankfort will receive one hundred 
pieces of decorative art. The Romantic 
works of German goldsmiths will also 
remain there for the most part. A 
the Gothic enamels, the Clever casket will 
find a place in the Dusseldorf Museum. 
The pewter objects will go as an entity 
into a private collection in the Rhine dis- 
trict. Of the five great figural tapes- 
tries the finest piece, the Alsatian weave 
with satyrs on a red ground, went to 
Ottmar Strauss, while the other similar 
subject on blue ground is now in a Frank- 
fort private collection. 
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Garden Sculpture in Large 
Exhibition at the Milch Galleries 





The Milch Galleries have arranged a 
large exhibition of garden sculpture by 
American artists which will be open until 
May 15th. Many of the best known 
sculptors are represented by thoroughly 
characteristic work. The galleries have 
been specially decorated for the exhibi- 
tion. 


Although the title of the show, “Sculp- 
ture for House, Garden and Grounds” 
is fairly inclusive, excluding only monu- 
mental pieces, the great majority of the 
sculptures are small in size and unpre- 
tentious in quality. Many of them are 
eon fl things, full of youthful or in- 
f charm, some of them coy, some 
of them only to be described as cute. 

Descriptions of gardens in which the 
laughing faces of children, their smiles 
set permanently in bronze, peep through 
the shrubbery and slim maidens play 
with flashing jets of water are not un- 
common. picture so conjured up 
represents quite adequately the sentimen- 
tal concept of the perfect garden. 

It is perhaps foolish to attempt fine 











distinctions or to believe that, in addi- 
tion to satisfying the landscape archi- 
tect’s requirements for a focal point or 
a filler for a niche, garden sculpture 
should rank among the major arts. It 
may be that the two great groups into 
which most of it may be divided—fat 
babies and thin, naked girls—are the per- 
fect accompaniment to natural beauty. 
Certainly these two are immensely popu- 
lar and “such popularity must be de- 
served.” 

For purposes of convenience and 
economy of space the laughing babies and 
the slim damsels in the Milch exhibition 
may be treated as groups rather than 
individual pieces. In the former are 
works by Mary E. Moore, Edith Par- 
sons, Caroline Risque and Louise Wilder. 
There is a choice of smiles and some 
of the babies are fatter than others. In 
the second group, that of the long 
legged, flat bodied young girls, the work 
has been done by Harriet Frishmuth, 
Mario Korbel, Edward McCartan, Janet 
Scudder, Grace Talbot and Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh. Postures are varied and some 
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of the figures are more animated than 
others. 

Modernism is rather badly represented 
in the exhibition by Archipenko’s “Torso,” 
a piece which lacks both form and style. 
Allen Clark has five of his Oriental 
transcriptions, a sort of tea time Buddh- 
isma, in which the rhythms of the East 
are reduced to decorative motives. Diede- 
rich’s “Spanish Gentleman on Horseback” 
has an almost monumental quality, a sim- 
plicity which, by contrast with its sur- 





roundings, makes it appear distinguished. 

Gaetano Cecere’s “Kneeling Girl” is 
a well modeled, unsentimental figure, one 
of the few really sculptural pieces in the 
exhibition. The artist has followed, or 
adapted, the classical traditions but 
thereby proves that a Greek goddess is 
really more beautiful than a_ kewpie. 
Jennewein’s figures in shining brass, al- 
though they incline toward the sentimen- 
tal, have style and brilliance, a vigor of 
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National Gallery 
Rearranges 
Italian Schools 





LONDON.—The opening of the Mond 
Room has involved a considerable amount 
of rearrangement in the National Gal- 
lery, reports The Times of London, in 
the course of which the Trustees have 
had to take into account the fact that 
the new room given by Sir Joseph Du- 
veen will be ready early in the autumn 
for hanging with paintings of the early 
Venetian School and of the Venetian 
territory. The first stage of this re- 
arrangement is now completed, and 
mainly consists of an extension of the 
Italian School westward into Room 
XXVI, in which the Mond pictures for- 
merly hung. 

Room XXVI is now given up to Ital- 
ian paintings of the High Renaissance. 
The great Ansidei Madonna by Raphael 
has been moved from the Dome, where 
its place has been taken by Matteo di 
Giovanni’s “Ascension of the Virgin,” 
and it now forms the center of a group 
of work by Raphael, opposite Michel- 
angelo’s “Entombment.” In the same 
room the work of Correggio forms an- 
other imposing group, among paintings 
by Bronzino, Andrea del Sarto, Pon- 
tormo, and Bavoccio. This change has 
made another important one possible. 
Room I, which is the first that a visitor 
usually enters, now contains a group of 
the larger masterpieces of the XVth cen- 
tury Florentine and Umbrian masters, 
including Pollaiuolo’s “St. Sebastian,” 
Signorelli’s “Circumcision,” and Piero 
della Francesca’s “Baptism” and “Na- 
tivity,” which lack of space has hitherto 
caused to be exhibited in rooms too small 
for their full appreciation. Into the 
small Rooms II and III, which adjoin, 
the smaller pictures have been moved— 
the Florentine into Room II, the Sienese 
and Umbrian into Room III, in which 
Duccio and his contemporaries have a 
wall to themselves. 

These movements have left Room 
XXIX free for Florentine pictures of the 
XVth century; and here has been placed 
the Pesellino altar-piece of which the 
missing panel has recently been presented 
to the Gallery. Round this and an 
altar-piece by Benozzo Gozzoli as centers 
have been arranged the masterpieces by 
Botticelli and Filippo Lippi, a third group 
being formed by work from the group of 
painters inspired by Verrocchio. 








design which lifts them out of the sugar 
pot. 
Korbel, with “Forbidden Fruit,” joins 
the ladies but his other two pieces, a 
decorated bronze bowl and a conven- 
tional “Night” have better quality. Man- 
ships’ too familiar “Diana,” said to be 
the last of an edition of eight medium 
sized bronzes, is shown with several of 
his other works. They are all very styl- 
ish, decorative pieces, illustrative of his 
fine linear design and suggestive of re- 
lief rather than sculpture in the round. 
McCartan also makes his bow to adoles- 
cent femininity unadorned but adds 
“Nymph and Satyr,” suggestive of do- 
mestic life among the earliest subur- 
banites. 

Several of the pieces from Roy Shel- 


|don’s recent exhibition have been held 


over for this one, among them the large 
stone “Venus,” the “Pelican,” and a 
granite cat. Bessie Potter Vonnoh brings 
Rogers up to date with her “Figures” 
designed for the Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett Memorial. Heinz Warneke’s “Black 
Cat” has fine character. 
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Black Bequeaths 
$1,000,000 to 
Boston Museum 


BOSTON.—The_ great bequest of 
works of art and money which the Bos- 





ton Museum of Fine Arts has received 
through the will of George Nixon Black 
is impressively revealed in the Museum 
bulletin for April. 
Boston Herald the residuary estate, ad- 
ditional to the fixed bequest of $150,000, 


According to the 


is expected to amount to at least $1,000,- 
OOO. 

A quite tremendous list of paintings 
and other works of art in the Black 
bequest is made public. 

The English, French and American 
furniture which Mr. Black collected, will 
go toward upbuilding this department in 
which, heretofore, the Museum has not 
been the strongest in America. Many 
other objects for the decorative arts sec- 
tion have come from the estate. 

The paintings in oil from the Black 
“Portrait of Aunt 
slaney,”’ by John Smibert; “Catharine 


c ection include: 


Brown,” John Singleton Copley; a young 
man, A. Bronzino; “Lord Cornwallis,” 
Copley; “George Washington,” Gilbert 
Stuart; a lady, Sir Peter Lely; “Charles 
J. Fox,” Sir Thomas Lawrence; self por- 
trait, John Trumbull; “Mrs. Esward 
Tyng,” Smibert; “Susannah Griggs Dal- 
ton,” Copley; a child, William Morris 
Hunt; “Boy Reading,” Eastman Johnson. 

A miniature portrait of Washington, 
by Charles Willson Peale, is included 
and there are watercolors and drawings 
by J. Foxcroft Cole. 

Very important additions to the Indian 
collections and notable accessions in other 
departments are listed in the bulletin. 


YALE GALLERY 
ISSUES REPORT 


NEW HAVEN.—Announcement of 
recent acquisitions and figures on atten- 
dance are contained in a statement from 
the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts, made 
public on April 27th. 

The first unit of the Gallery was 
opened to the public last September at 
the beginning of the academic year. At 
that time, only the Sculpture Hall on the 
ground floor and one exhibition room was 
ready: that devoted to Italian, Mediaeval 
and Renaissance painting. Since then ex- 
hibits have been fully installed in other 
rooms, and all eleven rooms on the third 
floor are open to the public. They were 
shown for the first time on Alumni Uni- 
versity Day, February 22nd of this year. 

The daily average attendance last Sep- 
tember was 44. In January of this year 
it had increased to 116; in February, to 
160, and during the month of March it 
rose to 223. Attendance is taken only 
on the exhibition floor of the Gallery and 
does not include students who are con- 
stantly in and out of the building. <A 
total of 6,686 persons have visited the 
Gallery since it was opened, to which is 
added 6,250 persons who attended the 
twenty public lectures given by members 
of the faculty of the School of Fine Arts, 
and the five Trowbridge Memorial Lec- 




















The University 
of Minnesota 


Summer Art Courses 
June 18th to July 27th, 1929 


These distinguished artists will 
| be added to the Fine Arts Staff: 


SCULPTORS 
| J. Gutson Borglum _Lorado Taft 
A. Stirling Calder 


PAINTER LECTURER 
John W. Norton Alfred M. Brooks 


For detailed information address 


Summer Session Director 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“DIANA” 





By PAUL MANSHIP 


Now on exhibition at the Milch Galleries 








tures, making a total of 12,936 visitors, 
exclusive of students. Fhe Museum has 
been recently opened on Sunday after- 
noons between 2:00 and 4:30 P. M., 
with an attendance each afternoon of 
between 500 and 700. 

The first example of Italian XVIIIth 
century painting to be added to the Yale 
collections is a canvas by Bernardo Bel- 


lotto, the talented nephew and adopted 
son of Antonio Canale, called Canaletto. 
The picture, presented by Duncan Phil- 
lips, Yale ’08, of Washington, adds an 
example of that “charming and joyous 
decadence of Italian art” to the gallery 
containing the Jarves Collection of Ital- 


ian paintings which covers five centuries 
but stops short with the XVIIth century 
School of Venice. “The Luck at Dolo,” 
the subject of Bellotto’s painting, is the 
same as one of Canaletto’s etchings and, 
although there are certain important 
variations in these pictures, both have 
the same group of animated figures to 
enliven the clear and direct landscape. 


A brilliant impression of Canaletto’s 
plate of “The Lock at Dolo,” a recent 
gift of Edward B. Greene, Yale ’00, of 
Cleveland, has been placed in a case near 
the Phillips’ picture, for comparison. To- 
gether they represent the final chapter in 
Italian landscape painting and etching. 
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HUNTINGTON GIVEN 
SPANISH HONOR 


MADRID.—The Spanish Government 
announced on April 22nd that it had 
awarded the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Alfonso XII to Archer M. Hunting- 
ton of New York. The decoration was 
bestowed for Mr. Huntington’s services 
on behalf of Spanish art and culture. 

Tie. enengres, son of Collis P. Hunt- 
ington, one of America’s great railroad 
builders, has long been as a lover 
of art and for his many gifts to uni- 
versities and institutions for furthering 
~ Nag Ag aa ning He is the or- 

and President of the Hispanic 
and is a member of the American 
pow = a of Arts and Letters. 

Among Mr. Huntington's 
titles are those of Knight Commander 
of the Orders of Alfonso XII and Carlos 
III; corresponding member Royal Span- 
ish Academy and Royal Academy of 
History, and the Academia Real de 
Bellas Artes, Ateneo. 


Spanish 


Mr. Hunti made a gift two years 
ago of $100 to the American Academy 
Arts and Letters to establish a perm- 


anent fund to finance art exhibitions. 
Among his other recent benefactions, was 
an unsolicited gift of $100,000 to the 





BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
BUYS WATERCOLORS 


The Brooklyn Museum has purchased 
two watercolors of Charles W. Hawth- 
orne for their permanent collection 
through the Babcock Galleries where the 
artist recently had an exhibition. The 
watercolors were painted in New Mexico 
last summer, one showing an old Span- 
ish Mission, and the other, Mexican huts 
on a ranch, 











National Sculpture Society for the de- 
vel t of national sculpture. 

Huntington is now visiting in 
Spain. Only two weeks ago he and 
a group of Americans residing in that 
country started a movement in Madrid to 
develop Hispano-Pan-American _fra- 
ternity. 

Mr. Huntington donated generously to 
the art exhibits on display at the Seville 
Exposition. Among his gifts are repro- 
ductions and photographs of the Spanish 
works included in the collection of the 
Hispanic Society of America. Another 
gift is a bronze statue of El Cid 
Campeador on horseback, modeled by 
Mrs. Huntington, who was Miss Anna 
Vaughan Hyatt. 





Davies Exhibition 
In Rockefeller 
Private Gallery 





A most comprehensive, retrospective 
exhibition of the work of the late Arthur 
B. Davies is being held in the private 
galleries of the New York home of Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

No Davies’ exhibition of recent years 
has included so great a variety of work 
as is here shown. The artist is repre- 
sented in every phase—landscape, figure, 
and cubistic composition; and in every 
medium—oil, watercolor, wax painting, 
sculpture and prints. And what is of 
greater interest is the tapestry which 
is here shown, the first of his tapes- 
tries to be exhibited. Although it was 


known that the artist spent most of his 
time toward the end in developing this 
medium, only a few of his closest friends 
had an opportunity to see the finished 
tapestries. The tapestry exhibited was 
designed by Mr. Davies (the original 
cartoon is on view), and executed under 





BROOKLYN SHOWS 
BLOCK PRINTS 


An exhibition of block prints, which 
opened at the Brooklyn Museum en Sun- 
day, April 2lst and continues until 
August Ist, is an important collection 
showing the work being done in this 
medium by artists in this country; in 
fact, it included nearly all the names of 
artists who have been known for the ex- 











his direct supervision in the Gobelin 
factory. The stitch employed is the 
savonnerie, long known in connection 
with the finest works of this kind in 
all time. 

Many of the paintings have not been 
previously shown, as they were purchased 
directly om the artist, and many were 
among his final works. 

In connection with this exhibition, the 
public is invited to visit the Interna- 
tional House on Riverside Drive to see 
the remarkable murals by Mr. Davies. 
The series of panels are characteristic, 
fine examples of the work of this artist, 
and among the most important murals in 
the country. They were made possible 
through the generosity of Mrs. Rocke- 
feller, and the kind cooperation of Mrs. 
Cornelius J. Sullivan. 








cellence of their work in this form of 
draughting. The exhibition was assem- 
bled by the Print Club of Philadelphia 
and is known as the Third Annual Ex- 
hibition of American Block Prints. 
There are altogether 127 prints in the 
exhibition by nearly as many artists. The 
work has a wide range from conserva- 


tism to later modernism and for this 
reason has a distinct and delightful spar- 
kle. Not only is it an interesting exhibi- 
tion to see but it may result in the in- 
troduction into many Brooklyn homes 
of some attractive prints as the prices 
range from as low as $4 to as high as 
$35. In general, one would say that the 
top price is $20. 

Some of the better known artists 
whose work is included are Frances H. 
Gearhart, Thomas W. Nason, Leo J. 
Meissner, Franz Geritz, Rockwell Kent, 
Beatrice S. Levy, Todros Geller, Bland- 
ing Sloan, J. J. Lankes, E. Ganso, Gor- 
don Deacon, Wanda Gag. 

The Mildred Boericke prize of $75 for 
the best print in the exhibition was 
awarded to Thomas W. Nason for “Wil- 
low Tree and Cottage.” Honorable men- 
tion was given to Benjamin Miller for 
“Judith in the Tent of Holofernes” and 
to Howard Cook for “Busy Harbor.” 
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CITY MUSEUM PLANS 
HISTORIC TABLEAUX 


A specially constructed hall of the new 
building of the Museum of the City of 
New York, now under way in Fifth 
Avenue between 103rd and 104th Streets, 
will house a series of seventeen minia- 
ture tableaux illustrating the history of 
the city, according to announcement 
made on April 18th by Harding Scholle, 
director, published in the New York 
Times. a : 

Although the individual figures in the 
groups will be small, these sequential 
tableaux will be absolutely faithful to 
their periods in costume, architectural 
setting, and in historical fact, Mr. Scholle 
said. Studious research is being made 
into existing portraits of the persons 
portrayed in the tableaux so that even 
facial expressions of the figures may be 
accurate. 

These groups are to be something of a 
synthesis of the various special exhibits 
in the museum, Mr. Scholle explained. 
For instance, he said, one of the tableaux 
illustrating the history of New York 
during the Revolution would depict the 
costume of the period, the architecture, 
and interior decoration, which could be 
studied singly in other exhibits at the 


museum. 
which being 





These tableaux, are 
made by Dwight Franklin, artist and 
model designer of the museum staff, 
with his assistants, will not be com- 
pleted for more than a year, it was 
said. So far only one group is near 
completion. This was shown on April 
18th at Mr. Franklin’s studio in the 
New York Life Insurance Building. It 
portrays Nathan Hale brought by 
British guards before General Howe in 
the old Beekman House. 

The figures, about nine inches high, 
are convincingly lifelike, despite their 
diminutive size. All the available por- 
traits of General Howe were studied in 
order that his figure and face might 








be portrayed accurately. Since no por- 


traits of Nathan ale exist, Mr. 
Franklin lained, it was necessary 
to rely on descriptions for the model- 
ing of the re. 


So far subjects for only thirteen of 
the seventeen tableaux have been de- 
cided upon. As outlined on April 18th 


these are: 
Hendrik Hudson eporeaching Manhattan. In 

i i owing is as if the spec- 
tator were on Hudson’s ship. 


this view the 

Purchase of Manhattan from the Indians by 
Peter Minuit. This is a scene around a 
trading 

The Dutch in New Amsterdam under Mr. 
Peter Stuyvesant. 

Year 1720. New York under the English. 
The water front scene with a combination 
of ship and houses and persons. 

1776. e Revolutionary War period. The 
tearing down of King George’s statue in 
Bowling Green. 

The occupation of New York by the British 
during the Revolutionary War. The scene 
is in the old Beekman House and shows 
Nathan Hale brought before General Howe. 
4 is this scene that is most nearly com- 
plete. 

The inauguration of Washington at the old 
Federal Hall, now the Sub-Treasury. is 
scene will show many of the famous fig- 
ures of the day, including Knox and John 


Adams. ; 

This scene is not e' fully determined. It 
will either be a Fulton motif or a Wash- 
ington Irving motif. ; 

The year 1840. The five-point gangs. 

The clipper ship period. waterfront scene 
with shipchandlers’ shops, with the bow- 
sprits of the clippers poking over the water’s 


edge. 

Period 1860. Union Square in the Civil War 
with draft riots, etc. 

Castle Garden. ‘ 

The period of the early ’80s when Al Smith 
was a boy. is setting will probably be 
entitled the ewalks of New York.” It 
will show the Bowery and scenes just off 


Th 
“Sid 


of it. 

There will be other scenes showing the fashion- 
able life of the ’80s and the gay °90s, the 
brownstone front period and roadway in 
1900. 


The last several sets are in determi- 
nation. The scene will probably be 
closed with representations of the im- 
mense industrial age in New York with 
the presentation of a great power house 
dynamo, of a great building or a combi- 
nation of similar things. 

The tableaux are all to be hermet- 
ically sealed so as not to be damaged 
by dust or moisture through the years. 
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HISTORIC MANSION 
TO BE RESTORED 


The last performance of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company this season, a pres- 
entation of “Manon” is of special sig- 
nificance, for the opera is given as a 
special benefit for the restoration of one 
of America’s celebrated landmarks. 

Kenmore, the beautiful Colonial house 





which was the residence of Fielding |y 


Lewis and his wife Betty, sister of 


George Washington, has been saved from 
extinction through the efforts of a group 
of Southern women in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, who raised the money to buy 
the old house. In it they gathered treas- 
ures of the Washington family, including 
many letters from the first President. 

Now it is hoped enough money can be 
raised to complete the restoration in the 
house itself and landscape the grounds in 
fitting shape to form a perfect frame for 
the old mansion. A nation-wide cam- 
paign has been inaugurated to make 
Kenmore a historic spot, second only to 
Mount Vernon in its reminiscences of 
Washington and the stately, gentle and 
spacious life of pre-Revolutionary days. 

Aside from its historic associations the 
beautiful house itself is an admirable 
example of the architecture of the period 
—in spite of some later day “improve- 
ment.” George Washington himself took 
an intense interest in its construction, 
which began when Fielding Lewis, who 
had married Betty Washington in 1750, 
employed George Washington two years 
later to survey the site. 

In 1774 an itinerant French artist, 
whose name is lost, added stucco ceilings 
and overmantels which are one of the 
chief antiquarian interests of Kenmore. 
One overmantel was left undone, how- 
ever, and during the Revolution Wash- 
ington, hearing that there were two Hes- 
sian soldiers, prisoners of the Ameri- 
cans, in jail in Falmouth, Virginia, who 
were able to do that sort of work, ar- 





ART ALLIANCE 
ANNOUNCES PRIZES 


The prizes in the Thirteenth Annual 
Textile Design Competition of the Art 
Alliance of America were awarded by 


the jury of award on Tuesday, April 
16th, as follows: 


The Stehli Silk Company special prize of 
$100.00 for design for dress fabrics to Rose 
Bush Miller, New York City; honorable men- 
tion to M. W. Daugherty, No. Plainfield, N. 


The Merrimack Manufacturing Company 
special prize of $100.00 for a design for velve- 
teen for sports wear to Zolton Hecht and Rosa 
Pringle Hecht, New York City; honorable men- 
tion to Vora Choukaeff, New York City. 

Fruit of the Loom Mills special prize of 
$100.00 for a design for cotton dress goods 
to Florence E. Zimmerman, Cleveland Heights, 

hio; honorable mention to Elsie Brown Barnes, 
Orange, N. J. 

H. R. Mallinson and Company special prize 
silk for fur coat lining to Mary Ann Faul- 
of $100,000 for a design for pussy willow 
haber, New York City. 

Schumacher and Company special prize of 
$100.00 for a — for cretonne of a Jacobean 
pattern to Leona Miller, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; honorable mention to Adele Robson, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Dupont Rayon Corporation special first prize 
of $75.00 for designs for automobile slip covers 
to Adolphe Grivin, New York City; special 
second prize of $25.00 to Georgiana B. Harbe- 
son, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Schwarzenbach, Huber and Company special 
rize of $100.00 for a desi for sheer dress 
abric to Alexandra Tatischeff, New York City. 

Pacific Mills special prize of $50.00 for a 
design for sheer cotton batiste to Dmitri T. 
Dubassoff, New York City; honorable mention 
to Ruth Green, New York City. 

yon Institute of America, Inc., special 
prize of $100.00 for a design for transparent 
velvet to Virginia Hamilton, Bronxville, N. 
Y.; honorable mention to Alice S. Erskine, 
New York City. 
General prize of $250.00 for the best design 











ranged to have them sent to Kenmore. 
Betty wrote to her brother, asking his 
advice as to what sort of a design should 
be used, and he replied by sending her a 
sketch of a scene from AZsop’s Fables— 
a representation of the fox, the crow and 
the piece of cheese, to teach his nephews 
to beware of flatterers. 


EE 


for costume fabric in silk or cotton to Alex- 
andra Tatischeff, New York City. This design 
was also awarded the Schwarzenbach, Huber 
prize. 

_ General prize for the best design for decora- 
tive fabric in silk or cotton to Clarence W. 
Bolton, Woodstock, New York; honorable men- 
tion in the best decorative fabric class to 
Marguerite Hanson, Brooklyn, New York. 


The Jury of Award was composed of 
Mr. A. J. Heinke, Mr. M. Sach, Mrs. 
Helen Appleton Read, Mr. C. L. Jordan, 
Mr. C. V. Koslay, Mr. Albert Kaupe, 
Miss Sarah Winslow, Miss H. G. Hoff- 


hine, Miss M. Ida Clifford, Mr. Albert 
Heckman, Mr. Alexis Sommaripa, Miss 
Emma L. Fetta. 

The designs were on exhibition at the 
Art Alliance, 65 East 56th Street, New 
York City, from Thursday, April 18th to 
Saturday, April 27th inclusive. Many of 
the designs are adaptable for use as wall- 
papers, book jackets, end papers and 
other decorative purposes. 

About 1100 designs were submitted in 
the competition this year, this being the 
largest number ever received. The com- 
petition was definitely national in char- 
acter,-as all parts of the country, includ- 
ing the far West, California and Texas, 
were well represented. 

The trend of designs this year was per- 
haps more abstract than formally, floral 
motives as well as geometrical designs 
being to the fore. The fact that so many 
special prizes were offered both by silk, 
cotton and rayon houses held the con- 
testants to definite problems and added 
greatly to the interest of the competition. 
The following textile houses cooperated 
with the Art Alliance in this competition 
by offering prizes: Merrimack Manufac- 
turing Company, Pacific Mills, Fruit of 
the Loom Mills; DuPont Rayon Cor- 
poration, Stehli Silk Company, H. R. 
Mallinson Company, Inc., F. Schumacher 
and Company, Schwartzenbach, Huber 
and Company, Rayon Institute of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Cheney Brothers, Marshall 
Field and Company, United Piece Dye 
Works, Orinoko Mills, Witcombe and 
McGeachin, Collin and Aikman, Silk 
Travellers Association. 
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Carnegie Corporation 
Announces Annual 


Scholarships 


Announcement has been made by the 


Carnegie Corporation of New York of 
the list of twenty fine arts students 


recomended for scholarships in this coun- 
try and abroad for the year 1929-30. 
These annual grants have been made by 
the corporation since 1925, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the number of quali- 
fied college and university teachers in 
the arts. 

By means of these subsidies students 
in the fine arts are enabled to pursue 
graduate study under the direction of 


American universities, cither in residence 
in them or abroad, in preparation for 
the teaching of graphic and plastic arts 
in colleges and universities, as contrasted 
with teaching opportunities in museums, 
professional schools, etc. While no for- 
mal pledge is required of incumbents, 
it is understood that applications re- 
ceived are made in good faith by those 
who are planning to become teachers. 
The desire of the corporation is to at- 
tract promising young men and women 
to the teaching profession rather than 
to recognize merit and accomplishment 
on the part of those who are already 
members of the profession. 

The stipend ranges from $1,200 for 
first year graduate students to $2,000 in 
certain cases for advanced work abroad, 
but in this, as in other matters, the 
practice of the corporation varies to meet 
the requirements of the individual stu- 
dent. 

The advisory group which made the 
selections included Bryson Burroughs of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Wil- 
liam Emerson of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Henry Allen Moe 
of Guggenheim Foundation, Meyric R. 

ers of the Baltimore Museum of Art, 
Clarence Ward of Oberlin College. 

Of those recommended for the year 
1929-30, ten are reappointments and ten 
are receiving Carnegie grants for. the 
first time. The present incumbents who 
will have completed by next June three 
years of graduate study, either in this 
country or abroad, were not considered 
eligible for reappointment. 

One hundred and eleven students made 
application this year, and final selection 
was made by the advisory group at its 
meeting on March 8, 1929. Candidates 
were chosen on the recommendations of 
those competent to judge from their own 
professional experience of the applicant's 
ability, and on the plan and purpose of 
study as set forth by the candidates 
themselves. Thirteen men and seven 
women were finally recommended for 


awards. The list is as follows: 
REAPPOINTMENTS 
Campbell, William A., of British Columbia, 
te of Dartmouth 1925, graduate student 
at Princeton 1927-29, to continue graduate 
in Europe under direction of Princeton 


y 
1929-30, 
ing, George E., of Illinois, graduate of 
Chicago, 1925, graduate student at Harvard 
1926-27, to continue graduate study under the 
rection of Harvard 1929.30. 
Lee, Rensselaer W., of New Jersey, graduate 





of Princeton 1920, Ph.D. (English), Princeton 
1925, graduate student at Princeton 1928-29, 
to continue graduate study in Europe under the 
direction of Princeton 1929-30. 

Longman, Lester D., of Ohio, graduate of 
Oberlin 1927, graduate student at Princeton 
1928-29, to continue graduate study at Prince 
ton 1929-30. 

Miner, Dorothy, of New York, graduate of 
Barnard 1922, graduate student at University 
of London, 1926-27, graduate student Columbia 
1928-29, to continue graduate study in Europe 
under the direction of Columbia 1929-30. 

Robb, David M., of Pennsylvania, graduate 
of Oberlin 1926, graduate student at Oberlin 
to continue graduate study in Europe under the 
direction of Princeton 1929-30. 

Ross, Marvin C., of New York, graduate of 
Harvard 1927, graduate student at Harvard 
1927-28, to continue graduate study in Europe 
under the direction a Harvard 1929-30. 

Rowland, Benjamin, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
nw of Harvard 1928, graduate student at 
farvard 1928-29, to continue graduate study at 
Harvard 1929-30. 

Van Ingen, Wilhelmina, of New York, gradu- 
ite of Vassar 1926, graduate student at Johns 
ae cage 1926-27, graduate student in Europe 
under the direction of Johns Hopkins 1927-28, 
graduate student Radcliffe 1928-29, to continue 
graduate study at Radcliffe, 1929-30. 

Wuerpel, Margaret, of isconsin, graduate 
of Wisconsin 1925, graduate student at Colum- 
bia 1926-27, to continue raduate study in 
Europe under the direction of Culumbia 1929-30. 

NEW APPOINTMENTS 

Anderson, Robert L., of New Jersey, graduate 
of Princeton 1925, graduate student at Columbia 
1925-26, to continue graduate study 1929-30. 

Cott, Perry B., of Maryland, graduate of 
Princeton 1929, to pursue graduate study at 
Princeton 1929-30. 

Falson, Samson L., Jr., of Massachusetts, 
graduate of Williams 1929, to pursue graduate 
study at Harvard 1929-30. 

Hayes, Marian, of New York, graduate of 
Mount Holyoke 1925, graduate student at New 
York University 1928-29, to continue graduate 
study at Radcliffe 1929-30. 

Howe, Thomas C., of Massachusetts, gradu- 
ate of Harvard 1926, graduate student at Har- 
vard 1926-29, to continue graduate study at 
Harvard 1929-30. 

Lawrence, Elizabeth R., of New York, gradu- 
ate of Bryn Mawr 1925, graduate student at 
Columbia 1928-29, to continue graduate study 
at Radcliffe 1929-30. 

Purves, Pierre M., of Pennsylvania, graduate 
of Pennsylvania 1929, to pursue graduate study 
at Princeton 1929-30. 

Rothschild, Gertrude A., of New York, grad- 
uate of Hunter 1927, graduate student at New 
York University 1927-29, to continue graduate 
study at New York University 1929-30. 

Scolari, Margaret, of New York, graduate 
University of Rome 1923, graduate student at 
Vassar 1925-27, part-time graduate student New 
York University 1928-29, to continue graduate 
study in Europe under the direction of New 
York University 1929-30. 

Shaffer, Robert B., of Ohio, graduate of 
Oberlin 1928, to pursue graduate study at 
Harvard 1929-30. 


NEW BUILDING FOR 
FOLKWANG MUSEUM 


ESSEN.—On March 17th a new 
building to house the splendid collec- 
tion of the Folkwang Museum was 
opened in Essen. Heretofore the mu- 
seum, which was founded by the well 
known collector Ernst Osthaus of 
Hagen, Westphalia, had at its disposal 
only two villas. The new building, 
which adjoins these is the work of 


the Essen architect, Professor K6rner. 
The rooms have been painted in bright 
colors instead of the traditional neutral 
tones and there is a lecture room as 
well as a large room for special festivi- 
ties. The modernistic schools are es- 
pecially well represented, and include 
many works of expressionistic and ab- 











stract types. F, T.-D. 





GUGGENHEIM AWARDS 
ARE ANNOUNCED 


Grants totalling $188,000 to eighty- 
eight scholars, painters, sculptors, com- 
posers and writers, to assist them in re- 
search abroad, were recently announced 
by Henry Allen Moe, secretary of the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation. 

The foundation was established in 1925 
by former United States Senator Simon 
Mrs. Guggenheim, in 
Simon Guggenheim, 





Guggenheim and 
of John 


memory 
their son. 


Among the appointees are: 

Light, James, director of the Provincetown 
Players, appointed to visit those theatres of 
Germany and Russia whigh are revolutionizing 
methods of staging and production. 

Bufano, Remo, director of the Marionette 
Material abroad for a comprehensive volume 
on marionettes. 

Lamb, Harold Albert, of New York, to write 
a book on the First Crusade along the lines of 
his “Chengis Khan” and “Tamerlane.” 

Hotson, J. Leslie, associate, professor of Eng 
lish in New York University, to search the 
legal archives of England for new material on 
the lives of Elizabethan poets and dramatists. 


Schlauch, Margaret, assistant professor of 
English, New York University, to investigate 
primitive survivals in the medieval literature 
of Iceland. 

Slochover, 


Harry, instructor in comparative 
literature at the College of the City of New 
York, to study the effect of Schopenhauer’s 
pessimistic philosophy upon German literature 


Hammer, Jacob, instructor in Latin, Hunter 
College, to establish and edit a critical text of 
12th century manuscripts of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s “Historia Regum Britaniz.”’ 


Nichols, Mervin Lorrel, assistant professor 
in charge of analytical chemistry at Cornell 
University, to study anionic phenomena in Ger- 
man and Austrian laboratories. 

The following artists have 
fellowships for study abroad: 

Gassner, Mordi, mural painter, of Sunnyside 
Gardens, Queens. 

Greene, J. Harry, painter, graduate of the 
National Academy of Design. 

Loeb, Sidney, of Staten Island, sculptor. 

Smith, Jacob Getlar, painter. 

Of the eighty-eight scholars and ar- 
tists whose grants were announced sixty- 
two are new Fellows, receiving a grant 
for the first time. The remaining twen- 
ty-six are either Fellows previously ap- 
pointed whose grants were renewed, in 
the main for short periods, or who re- 
ceived subvention for publications re- 
sulting from their studies as Fellows. 

The list includes seven artists, five 
composers, and five authors. More than 
six hundred scholars and artists presented 
applications for the fellowships this year, 
Mr. Moe said. 

The foundation gives its appointees ut- 
most freedom in carrying out the crea- 
tive work in which they are interested, 
Mr. Moe said. The amounts granted 
are usually on the basis of $2,500 for a 
year. 


received 





STUDIO NOTE 


The Art Alliance of Philadelphia has 
invited Mr. I. J. Belmont to exhibit his 
music-color-neo-expressionism paintings 
there during the month of May. Many 
of the paintings which were sold during 
the previous exhibitions, at the Anderson 
Galleries and at Aeolian Hall, will be 
loaned for the occasiori. 
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AMERICAN DESIGN 
AT NEWARK LIBRARY 


NEWARK.—Twenty printed silks of 
American design and manufacture have 
just been put on view in the first floor 
gallery of the Newark Public Library 
and will be shown there until May 15th. 
The exhibition is comprised of original 
designs which are said to be distinctively 
American in inspiration. Many of them 
go to American landscape for their mo- 
tifs. American Indian life furnishes pat- 
terns for others. 


Western cafiyons, precipices, water- 
falls, snow-capped mountains and scenes 
in famous resorts have been transcribed 
to silk with something of the character- 
istic beauty and color of these native 
landscapes. A very striking design is 
derived from the rock strata of a West- 
ern canyon. The panorama of Niagara 
Falls with its rainbow suggests another 
design for a silk voile. 

Large all-over patterns are taken from 
Sioux and Crow war bonnets. Smaller 
effects are gotten from Ute bead work 
and basketry of Pacific Indians. There 
are detached motifs inspired by the sym- 
bolism of the Hopi Indians. Corn husks 
and porcupine quills woven by the Ara- 








paho Tribe into straps give a pattern for 
another print. Cactus plants of Arizona 
and New Mexico are used as motifs. 

Another group of printed silks is 
called Playgrounds of the World. The 
selections shown suggest landscapes and 
seascapes at Catalina Island, Newport, 
Palm Beach, Havana and Bermuda. 

“The exhibit,” Miss Marcelle Fre- 
bault, head of the art department at the 
Library, said, “is another evidence of the 
growing cooperation of art and industry 
in this country. Aside from the or- 
iginality of the designs, their adaptability 
to the requirements of fashion «is 
marked.” 

The printed silks were designed by 
several artists and executed by H. R. 
Mallinson & Company. They are shown 
under the auspices of the Art Center of 
New York. 


DESSERT DISH 
BRINGS £200 


PARIS.—More than £200 was paid in 
the Paris Municipal Auction Rooms on 
April 8th for a XVIIth century delft 
dessert dish bearing the arms of a Ger- 
man noble family. 



































Finely carved Hepplewhite 
Settee in satinwood. 1780- 
1790. Length 7 ft. 5 in. 


NEW YORK: 19 East 54th Street 
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Saturday, April 27, 1929 


The Art News 








ARTS COUNCIL HOLDS 
ANNUAL DINNER 


The Arts Council of the City of New 
York held its annual meeting and din- 
ner on Wednesday evening, April 17th, at 
its headquarters in The Barbizon. Mr. 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, architect, pre- 
sided. The guests included a number of 
the painters whose works are in the 
exhibition of “One Hundred Important 
Paintings by Living American Artists,’ 
organized by the Arts Council, and shown 
at the Architectural and Allied Arts Ex- 
position at the Grand Central Palace, 
April 15th to 27th. Among these were 
Cecilia Beaux, Leon Dabo, Walter Farn- 
don, Lillian Genth, Albert Groll, Lilian 
Westcott Hale, Henry G. Keller, Jonas 
Lie, Jerome Myers, and Simka Simkho- 
vitch. 

Mr. Corbett stressed the importance of 
the present exhibition of paintings by liv- 
ing artists, which was made possible by 
the generosity of the Altman Foundation, 
of which Col. Michael Friedsam is pres- 
ident. He urged that this be followed by 
the establishment of a Museum of Con- 
temporary Arts, somewhat similar to the 
Luxembourg in Paris and that exhibi- 
tions, showing every phase of the con- 
temporary arts, be held every few years. 
It was stated that the interest on a 
fund of $25,000 would be sufficient to 
organize such an exhibit every fourth 
year. 

Mrs. Anna Lowenburg told some in- 
teresting stories of the visitors to the 
Arts Councils’ gallery at its headquarters, 
such as the group of business girls who 
brought more and more of their friends 
until a Saturday afternoon class was 
formed, which has met weekly this win- 
ter and visited exhibitions under her gui- 
dance. Mr. Leon Dabo, lecturer as well 
as painter, has been in great demand by 
the various clubs and schools affiliated 
with the Arts Council. In speaking of 
the influence exerted by the Arts Coun- 
cil outside of its own gallery Mr. Dabo 
mentioned that following one of his lec- 
tures on “Idealism,” in which he referred 
to the talent of a young man whose work 
was on exhibition at the time, funds 
were raised to enable that artist to con- 
tinue his studies. 

Mr. Richard de Wolfe Brixey, Presi- 
dent of the Art Center, outlined the team 
work being carried on by that organiza- 
tion and the Arts Council, especially in 
vocational guidance by the Council and 
placement at the Center. Mr. Alon Be- 
ment, Director of the Art Center, re- 
ferred to the present interest of manu- 
facturers in the design of their products; 
the latest appeal to the Art Center came 
from the Telephone Company, which is 





DECORATIVE ART 
COMPETITION 





The City Housing Corporation has just 
announced a competition in decorative art 
and arrangement in which prizes of $250, 
$100, $50 and two commendations are 
being offered to registered students in 
colleges and schools of decoration within 
the New York region, for the complete 
decoration and furnishing of a house of 


five rooms, dining alcove and bath within 
a figure of $2,500. The house which 
receives first prize is to be used as a 
model house by the City Housing Cor- 
poration at Radburn, the “Town for the 
Motor Age,” which is being built be- 
tween Hackensack and Ridgewood, New 
Jersey. 

The members of the jury of award 
are Lee Simonson, Mrs. George Draper, 
William Sloane Coffin, Mrs. Frederick L. 
Ackerman, Miss Mehitable Thankful 
Amsdell, George E. Clark, Lewis Mac- 
Comber, Miss Margaret McElroy, Clar- 
ence S. Stein, Andrew J. Thomas, Miss 
Eleonore von Eltz and Miss Margery 
Sill Wickware. 

Five rooms, dining alcove and bath are 
to be completely furnished with the ex- 
ception of kitchen equipment, silver and 
linens, for a figure of $2,500.00, a three 
percent variation above or below this fig- 
ure being permitted. Kitchen equipment, 
linens and silver will be limited to skele- 
ton equipment, or so much of these three 
items as can be seen ordinarily by the 








seeking a better design for their receiver. 
He also stressed the timeliness of a united 
effort by all the art societies to secure 
an adequate building in New York to 
house the contemporary arts. Miss Flor- 
ence N. Levy, Director of the Design De- 
partment of the Arts Council, told of the 
activities by both organizations with 
Neighborhood Houses, womens’ clubs and 
the Y’s in helping to create an apprecia- 
tive audience for the work of the artists, 
including in that term actors and musi- 
cians as well as painters, sculptors and 
craftsmen. 

Among other activities suggested for 
the Arts Council’s program were sys- 
tematic purchases that might be shown 
at small museums, thus establishing local 
community art centers within the New 
York region, in much the same way that 
the branch libraries are conducted. A 
reference to the value of having a com- 
plete set of lantern slides of the One 
Hundred Paintings by Living American 
Artists for circulation with a lecture 
brought an offer from Mr. Julian Clar- 
ence Levi to provide this equipment for 
the Arts Council’s educational depart- 
ment. 





casual visitor. Competitors will be sup- 
plied with copies of floor plans of the 
house to be furnished, showing all neces- 
sary detail. Drawings must be rendered 
in color. Electric fixtures and wall dec- 
orations are exclusive of the maximum 
cost, but must be indicated by the com- 
petitor in the design. A choice of painted 
surfaces is given, including stippled finish 
or any of the Richard Thibaut wall 
papers up to $1.25 a roll. 

he winning designs are to be the 
property of the City Housing Corpora- 
tion; the successful competitor shall be 
entitled to a copy of his design. 

For information and floor plans ad- 
dress the Competition Committee, City 
Housing Corporation, 18 East 48th Street, 
New York City. The last day for ques- 
tions is Monday, May 6th. Exhibits 
must be sent to the City Housing Cor- 
poration, not later than May 11th and a 
judgment will be rendered from May 13th 
to May 18th. This will be followed by an 
exhibition of the designs submitted at the 
Art in Trades Club, 34 East 38th Street 
from May 20th to 25th. 





Xth CENTURY CHURCH 
TO BE RESTORED 


FLORENCE.—The church of St. 
Stefano in Pane at Rifredi, one of the 
suburbs of Florence, is one of the most 
ancient churches in the outlying neigh- 
borhood. In the course of its res- 
toration, which has been going on for 
several months, the very ugly baroque 
facade has been removed and the build- 
ing has been restored, as far as possi- 
ble, to its severe primitive lines. Not 
long ago, while the work of lengthen- 
ing the nave was going on, the work- 
men knocked down the square apse, of 
a comparatively recent date, and that 
was constructed in the place of an- 
other, semicircular in form, belonging 
to the epoch of the original construc- 
tion of the church, the Xth or XIth 
century. When the pavement of the 
sacristy was lifted a subterranean cham- 
ber was discovered. Its dimensions 
are about three square meters, with a 
corresponding height. It is actually a 
crypt, used as a sort of shrine, and is 
supported by four small pilasters of 
stone, octagonal in shape, of the same 
origin as the church. Three of these 
are surmounted by simple capitals and 
one is richly ornamented with leaves in 
Roman Corinthian style. 

As soon as this discovery was made, 
the directors of the work and the parish 
priest informed the Superintendent of 
Monuments and a technical engineer 
was sent to investigate the Pt 
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“THE RED BOY” 
NOT FOR SALE 





LONDON.—In a recent interview re- 
garding a report that a bid of £75,000 
had been considered for “The Red Boy” 
portrait of Master Lambton, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, which hangs in Lamb- 
ton Castle, the Earl of Durham definitely 
denied any suggestion that it was to be 
sold, according to the London Daily 


Telegraph. The picture, he said, was a 
family heirloom and was not to leave 
this country. 





PORCELAIN BELLS FOR 
MEISSEN CENTENARY 





MEISSEN.—The carillon of chimes 
manufactured at the famous Meissen 
porcelain works for the coming thou- 
sand-year anniversary of Meissen have 
been tried out in the towers of the 
Church of Our Lady and of the town 
hall. The trials show that their tone 
is of ample carrying power and softer 
and more beautiful than that of ordinary 
metal bells. F. T.-D. 























One of a Pair 


22 inches hig 
John Scofield in London 1792 


of Candelabra 
made by 





appointed room. 


England 
19 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET 
LONDON, W.8 





HERE is something about 
candelabra — perhaps it is 
their majestic dignity or the fact 
that they suggest the spiritual— 
that makes them a most impor- 
tant consideration in the well 


Robinson assemblage may be found 
Old English Candelabra of many 
types and sizes—a few most 
rare —all very reasonably priced. 


James Robinson} 
OLD ENGLISH SILVER | 
AND REPRODUCTIONS }} 
751 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 
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EXHIBITIONS IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES 








PAINTINGS SELECTED BY 
MURDOCH PEMBERTON 
Opportunity Gallery 



































Mr. Murdock Pemberton, the New 
Yorker's lively critic, is quite evidently 
not an exponent of modernistic gloom. 
The walls of the Opportunity Gallery, 
hung with his selections of budding tal- 
ent, bear the most cheerful aspect of the 
year. In place of the usual murky 
greens, the walls are bright with em- 
erald and jade; yellow sings cheerfully 
in place of the customary dirty browns. 
Among the chief contributors to the 

yety of the ensemble are Ada Ga- 
briel’s “Kelly’s Corner,” Bella Kroll’s 
“First. Avenue,” Louis Ribak’s “Land- 
scape,” and two canvases by Leslie 
Powell. 

Our favorite of the show was, how- 
ever, Oswaldo Guglielmi’s “The Cook’s 
Day Off,” an idyl of delicate color and 
draughtsmanship, appropriately devoted 
to a domestic egg, et go buggy riding 
on a country road. Helen Glantzer has a 
group of good watercolors, Anna Clem- 
ens a highly competent, if rather acad- 
emic nude. H. St. John Dix and George 
T. Hartmann go in for the type of ex- 
actitude that makes them good prospects 
for the Daniel Galleries. Also notable 
are Bertram Goodman’s “Silver Road,” 
Claude Gallo’s “Landscape,” the “Do- 
minican Chicken” of Sister Genevieve, 
and Nathaniel Dirk’s “At Mendon.” 


ROBERT HALLOWELL 
AURICA CALONESCO 
Montross Gallery 





Watercolors and oils, painted in Cuba 
by Robert Hallowell, and paintings by 
Aurica Calonesco are now on exhibition 
at the Montross Galleries. Mr. Hallo- 
well’s pictures, the watercolors especial- 
ly, are brilliant and luxuriant in color. 
The gallery in which they hang is a 
gay, cheerful place, Tropical skies, palm 
trees, white buildings and rich vegeta- 
tion have provided him with material for 
a vigorous series. 

Aurica Calonesco, Mrs. Hallowell, is 
a more restrained painter. Her canvases 
have an engaging simplicity and show a 
fine sense of decoration. 


M. ELIZABETH PRICE 
Grand Central Galleries 








Overmantel decorations, screens and 
decorative panels by M. Elizabeth Price 
are now on exhibition at the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries. In effect they are small- 
scale murals, admirably suited to the 
adornment of a wall. They are much 
more closely related to architecture than 
the usual easel picture and have the great 
added advantage of simplicity of sub- 
ject. None of her decorations labors in 
the telling of a story; the flowers, ships 
and occasional figures are content to stay 
against their gold background and lend 
their color to the decoration of a room. 





MAX PHELIPES 
Lewis & Simmons Galleries 





Brush and ink impressions of New 
York by Max Phelipes are on view at 
the Lefis & Simmons Galleries. The art- 
ist, like many of his confreres handling 
similar subject matter, uses to dramatic 
advantage the chasms between sky- 
scrapers, the contrast between the old 
four story house and its towering neigh- 
bor. Mr. Phelipes in addition to his 
artistic talent seems to be widely con- 
versant with literature and has found 


for titles of his New York views quota- 
tions that range from.the Bible to Swin- 
burne, from Dante to Victor Hugo. 
Many of the impressions are rather pho 
tographic than imaginative, but in a 
view of West Fifty-eighth Street, done 
in dark grays and blacks, the evocations 
of the title find justification in the art- 
istic product. 


RAPHAEL SOYER 
Daniel Galleries 








Since we saw Mr. Raphael Soyer’s 
“Susan” in a Whitney Studio Club show 
last year, we have been curious to see 
more of this artist’s work. Now Mr. 
Daniel has come valiantly to the rescue 
and is exhibiting some fourteen of Mr. 
Soyer’s paintings until May 4th. We 
found a great many versions of Susan 








SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 
IN GERMANY 


The German Tourist Information Of- 
fice has sent us the following list of ex- 
hibitions to be held in Germany during 
the summer : 





BERLIN 
May-June — Spring Exhibition of the 
Academy of Arts. 
Oct.-Nov.—Fall Exhibition of the Acad- 
emy of Arts. 


COLOGNE 


May-Sept.—Treasures from Cologne’s 
Museums. 
May-Sept.—“Old Russian Church Art” 


(Ikons). 
DRESDEN 
May 18-June 6—Exhibition by the Dres- 
den Secession. 
July 6-Sept. 30—Arts Exposition Dres- 
den 1929 








hanging upon the Daniel walls, clothed 
and unclothed, her grotesque stupidity 
painted with a kind of lyrical fervor. 
Mr. Soyer has also done a portrait of 
his mother which will not appeal to 
sentimentalists. Nor will his servant 
girl “Odalisque” on her gray-blanketed 
cot please the aesthete. Nevertheless 
Mr. Soyer can paint and has a great deal 
to say. His field of observation is ap- 
parently a fairly narrow one, but within 
its limits he has observed mercilessly. 
The few street scenes and still lifes 
which round out the exhibition are well 
done but have less individual flavor than 
the figure subjects. 





Sept.-Oct.—10th German Picture Week 
(Central Institute for Education and 
Teaching, Berlin). 

FISENACH 

August—Exhibition in the Municipal 
Art Galleries. 

KIEL 

June 15-Aug. 15—Plastic’ Arts Exposi- 
tions: Nordic people’s art; Nordic 
architecture (in connection with the 
“Nordic and German Week”). 

June—Exhibition of “The Up-to-date 
Household.” - 

STUTTGART 
5—Exposition : 


March-May Stuttgart 


Secession. 


GRAUPE TO SELL 
ROSENBERG ART 


BERLIN.—Next fall Paul Graupe 
and H. Ball will sell by auction the 
famous collection of works of the gold- 
smith’s craft, the property of Herr 
Marc Rosenberg of Berlin. The ob- 
jects range from the pre-Christian era 
to the XVIIIth century, and include 
specimens from various countries. 
There are necklaces, earrings, pendants, 
fibule, bangles, also tools and objects 
of daily use. The collection was put 
together with a view to demonstrating 
the standard of craftsmanship in the 
different countries and ages. The cata- 
logue is in course of preparation. Herr 
Rosenberg is the author of the well 
known publication in four volumes en- 
titled Goldsmith Hall-Marks. 

F, T.-D. 
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well as buyers of Furnishings, 
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HELBING TO SELL 
GANS AND LICHT ART 


FRANKFORT.—On May 7th the 
Ludwig von Gans collection will be sold 
at the Hugo Helbing auction rooms in 
Frankfort a.M. This dispersal is 
among the most important that has ever 
been held in Frankfort. The collection 
consists of art objects of the most vary- 
ing periods and types, including many 
single items of great distinction. The 
most important piece is a Brussels tap- 
estry about 1500, of magnificent quality, 
which represents the Life of Man. [In 
design and subject it reveals itself as a 
major example of the fine art of tapestry 
weaving. A similar tapestry is in the 
possession of the Bavarian state. “PORT DE CHEMIN DE FER, HONFLEUR” By JONGKIND 

Among the paintings is a little cruci- 
fixion by Domenico Veneziano, one of 
the most important masters of the Flor- 
entine Quattrocento, as well as beautiful 
“LES ROCHERS” By COURBET portraits by Barthel Bruyn. Among the 

; , : scab later masters, Romney and Reynolds are 
The three illustrations on this page are from the exhibition of French 


found. A very interesting Chinese paint- 
painting now open at the Wisselingh Gallery in Amsterdam 


ing of cats is signed by Tschen Gu BAC bag i § k . 
——————— —————— oes T Le. 


FRENCH AR SHOWN from a recent purchase. More than Notable items among the sculpture in- 
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fifty pictures, formerly in a private col- clude a marble bust of Pope Benedict 
BY WISSELINGH (tection, are shown. This list includes XI by Pietro Bracci and a bust in sil- 
a works by Boudin, Courbet, Daubigny, La} V¢T dating from the mid-XVIIth cen- 
AMSTERDAM—E. J. van Wissel-| Tour, Gauguin, Jongkind, Lebourg, Mon-| tury representing St. Aloysius of Gon- 
ingh has opened an exhibition of paint-|ticelli, Pissarro and Sisley. The exhibi- | 748@- poglegeces. <scuscys Pps 
. “ the . 3 " : > mi ’ ttery of the mediaeval period is foun 
rs by the French Impressionists selected | tion will be open until the middle of May. | P° ; 
ings by the French Impressionists in numerous examples of a quality sel- PAI NT I N G S 
dom appearing on the German market. 
Among the furniture and decorative ac- ART OBJEC | S 
cessories, a large German stone mantel 
deserves particular mention. A group of 
fine rugs, among them a silken Samar- Cc L A S S I C A L 
cand and several Chinese specimens that 
have been on exhibition at various times, ANTIQUITIES 
close the sale. 
On the same day as the Gans auction, 
the sale of Gothic and early Renaissance 
sculpture from the Licht collection will 
take place. The chief feature of this 
aggregation is the large and important 
group of late Gothic sculptures in wood. CRO 
The collection is particularly rich in 
works of South German provenance and 
also numbers several Italian sculptures 
of great interest. The most notable 
works in the collection are probably the 














Madonna by Riemenschneider and a NEW YORK 
“Mourning Virgin,” coming from Tet- Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
tnang in Swabia. A particularly fine 


baroque Madonna dating from the early 
XVIIIth century is a fine representative 


of the later period. The collection has BERLIN 
an unusually high average of quality. 
Both catalogues, which may be con- Bellevue Str. 6a 





sulted at the offices of THe Art News, 
are richly illustrated and have introduc- 


ti itten by Prof Dr. - 
“LES FANEUSES” By C. PISSARRO —_. written by Professor Dr. Swarz 
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CATALOGUES 
The cataloguing of a collection to be 
sold at auction presents difficulties un- 
known to the scholar who may work 
his leisured way through a great private 
gallery. Speed as well as accuracy is 
essential and the cataloguer is expected 


to have an almost universal knowledge. 
He has often to attempt a reconciliation 
between the owner's beliefs and the ac- 
tual fact. Judgment, wisdom and di- 
plomacy are required in a high degree. 
Errors are unavoidable; the marvel is 
that they are so infrequent. 

Obviously it is to the advantage of a 
great auction house to have its cata- 
logues flawless for, although sales are al- 
most always conducted without guaran- 
tees, the good faith of the organization 
is at stake. We have not, in America, 
the rigid system by which the expert is 
made personally liable for his errors 





“ST. JAMES THE GREATER OVERCOMES THE SARACENS” 
Included in the Schongauer exhibition at the Knoedler Galleries 








By MARTIN SCHONGAUER 














bers-| days, the value of the credulous cata- 


logue is very doubtful. Recent ex- 
perience has shown that it does not help 
The probability is that it does 


actual harm. For if the given attribu- 


a sale. 


tion is questioned any quality which the 
piece may have to recommend it may be 
overlooked. 





NEVINSON PROTESTS 





The following letter was written to 
the editor of the London Star by C. 
W. R. Nevinson, and appeared on April 
4th in that paper : 


Sir,—In an article in your issue of 
April 1 you described me as C. R. W. 
Nevinson, R.A. 

Some twenty years ago I was a pio- 
neer of a certain form of contemporary 
art, and I have therefore been called all 


“the names” that British conservative 
intellectuals, Bloomsbury - Taste - mon- 
gers, Tateo-Sladesh Bureaucrats, and 


Millbankians can mutter. 

Every form of epithet and all kinds of 
“titles” have been hurled at me, but 
never, never have I been accused of be- 
ing a Royal Academician 
I am not “gaga” yet. 
moribund nor comatose. 
Neither is my reputation failing as an 
artist that I need a crutch in the form 
of a title, nor am I yet so overwhelmed 


Neither am I 


but the actual situation is not far dif- by avarice or snobbery that I need letters 


ferent for although goods are sold 
“without recourse” the purchaser of an 
incorrectly described article finds little 


after my name. 
I paint for only one reason—to ex- 
press as best I can what pleases me most, 


difficulty in returning it, especially if the| and also to discover purchasers who are 


price paid is high. 


most pleased with my best expressions; 


Ina first rate sale, where every object| that is quite enough for me, and should 
is of high quality, catalogues are often| be enough for any and all artists. 


fine examples of understatement. Evi- 
dently one may be cautious without dam- 


I feel particularly insulted as having 
been described as R.A., and feel I am 


aging the reputation of a good thing.| entitled to an apology, as I find that both 


But when the season lags, when painting 
sales represent little more than so much 
framed canvas, optimism seems some- 
times to gain the upper hand. It may 
not be of great importance but it hardly 
reflects credit on a great house to have 
paintings by famous masters whose 
slightest authentic works are valued in 
the thousands sold publicly for insig- 
nificant sums. 

Caveat emptor is a motto which should 
be adopted by every buyer but he should 
feel that every effort has been made to 
protect his rights. He may excuse the 
honest mistake. He may smile 

. faith, hope and charity seem to 

_ count accuracy. But, 
_ though it adds to the gayety of a season 


in Europe and America the Royal Acad- 
emy has done but one thing, and that is 
as an institution it has succeeded in mak- 
ing living English artists ridiculous 
throughout the world, and I, on the con- 
trary, have done a little to prove how 
wrong the world is, and I have fought 
hard in other countries to destroy this 
notion that the Royal Academician rep- 
resents living English art. 

For the very reason that the Royal 
Academy has triumphantly made En- 
glish art an international laughing-stock, 
the English more than reverence this 
dreary conglomeration of “have beens,” 
and for similar reasons it is almost 
worshipped by English journalists, so- 
ciety spot-light grabbers, and the great 





for a few 


ordinary British Public that never buys 


a picture, but dearly loves a title and a 
dead institution. 
Yours, etc., 
C. R. W. Nevinson, 
Living Artist. 
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PORTRAITS AND PERSONALITIES 
IN THE 
Frick GALLERIES 





James Howarp Brince 


Published oy the Aldine Book Company, 
280 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 





Whether or not Mr. James Howard 
Bridge, curator of the Frick Museum 
from 1914 until 1928, succeeds in recall- 


ing the “forgotten purpose” to which his 
book, Portraits and Personalities in the 
Frick Galleries is dedicated, he has ar- 
ranged an entertaining afternoon for his 
readers. He conducts them through the 
galleries in company with the beautiful 
ladies and gallant cavaliers, made im- 
mortal by their portraits, who speak 
freely of their views on life, love and 
art. 

Mr. Bridge in a brief foreword to his 
book, which is as complete as a formal 
catalogue, states that a remark by the 
late Henry Clay Frick is indirectly re- 
sponsible for its informality and uncon- 
ventional character. 

“If only they could talk,” Mr. Frick 


said, and Mr. Bridge has proceeded not 
only to make them talk but to live again. 

“The illusion of life is so nearly per- 
fect, because of the unusual and unique 
method of illumination which Sir Joseph 
Duveen and Sir Charles Allom jointly 
invented for the Museum, that little im- 
agination was needed,” writes Mr. 
Bridge, “to see these bright figures step 
out of their frames like the characters 
in Ruddigore, and gather in friendly con- 
verse or serious debate.” 

Lady Julia Peel’s portrait, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, while depicting a 
lady of virtue and high ideals does not 
make one quite prepared for her lack 
of sympathetic understanding of Miss 
Mary Edwards’ repudiation of her 
spendthrift husband in order that she 
might save her fortune for her son, 
whom she registered as illegitimate, in 
order to rear him properly; but Hogarth 
has caught Miss Edward’s character 
finely in his portrait of this lady and 
one is not surprised to find that the 
scroll at her right contains a strong plea 
for women’s rights, 

Among the portraits which are 
brought to life are varied nationalities, 
ages, ideals and experiences. There is 
Philip the Fourth of Spain, gaily capari- 





soned in pink and silver, swinging a red 
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plumed hat as if greeting the beautiful 
Paola Adorno, who married Brignola- 
Sala, the Genoese ambassador to Philip’s 
own court. There are the martyr to the 
Stuart cause, James Stanley, Earl of 


Derby and his heroic wife, Charlotte de 


_| Tremouille, niece of William the Silent; 


the genial Dutch Admiral de Ruyter, 
who with Tromp for a brief term swept 
the English from the seas. Sir Thomas 
More is there, one of the greatest Eng- 
lishmen of all time and his antithesis, 
Sir Thomas Cromwell, whom Shake- 
speare’s Wolsey charged to “fling away 
ambition; by that sin fell the angels.” 
Lady Peel, much bejeweled, with a gor- 
geously plumed hat framing her sad, 
beautiful face, is seated in unconscious 
contrast with the Misses Bligh, daugh- 
ters of the Earl of Darnley, dressed in 
simple summer muslins. Francesco de 
‘Medici, richly dressed, looks on the 
scene with studied indifference, as if in 
indolent recognition of his own patri- 
cian superiority; near him sits with 
crossed knees the sturdy figure of James 
Cruikshank, a typical ruddy North Brit- 
ish squire. And many more, the beau- 
tiful du Barry, the heroic Madame Ro- 


land, a group of English beauties, relieve 
the stirring scenes of which they formed 


a part. 

The book contains over one hundred 
illustrations of paintings by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Fragonard, Van Dyck, Ho- 
garth, Romney, Hoppner, Whistler, 
Frans Hals, Rembrandt, Rubens, Titian, 
El Greco, Raeburn, Velasquez, Nattier, 
Bellini, Veronese, Ingres, Falconet, 
Gerard David, Francisco Goya, Corot, 
Constable, Rousseau, Turner, Cuyp, Re- 
noir, Pieter de Hoogh, Gerard Terborch 
and other masters and a few portrait 
busts in bronze or terra cotta by Jong- 
ling, Houdon, Sansovino and others. 

Mr. Bridge has written, not only an 
excellent catalogue of the Frick Museum 
but a book which commends itself to the 
collector, connoisseur, student and lay- 
man. 





BERLIN LETTER 


Dr. Friedlander’s Record 
Portraits at the Kunstlerhaus 
Contemporary French Prints from 
the Bibliotheque Nationale 
German Art Shown in Warsaw 
The German Oriental Society’s 
Excavations in Assyria 








By Frora Turxet-Derr 


It may not be known generally that 
Dr. M, I. Friedlander, who recently suc- 
ceeded Dr. von Bode as director of the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum’s picture gal- 
lery, is not a novice in this office. In 





1904 he was nominated sub-director of 
the picture gallery and the sculpture col- 
lection and several years later he became 
commissary director of the picture gal- 
lery of the museum. Dr. Friedlander 
enters a sphere of activity familiar to 


him also from the days of his museum 
apprenticeship and the time when he was 
attached to the museum’s staff as assist- 
ant curator, in 1896. It is especially 
fortunate that the management of the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum’s gallery of 
paintings is entrusted to a person of the 
superior attainments of Dr. Friedlander, 
for great events are anticipated in the 
Berlin museums. 

Interrogated as to his immediate plans 
for the institutions under his care (con- 
trary to a former announcement Dr. 
Friedlander continues as director of the 
print room), Dr. Friedlander explained 
that the work of organizing the Deutsche 
Museum is in full swing and this task 
requires much of his time and energy. 
In September, 1930, the huge task of 
reorganization must be completed, for 
on that date the Berlin museums cele- 
brate both the opening of the new mu- 
seum buildings and the centenary of the 
founding of the Berlin museums. 

In addition to his other activities in 
connection with our museums, Dr. Fried- 
lander was in 1904 actively engaged in 
the installation work of the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum. He carried out 
this work according to the plans of Dr. 
von Bode who, at the time of the open- 
ing, had been incapacitated for a long 
period on account of serious illness. 
Many of the outstanding acquisitions, 
both in the gallery of paintings and in 
the print room, were the result of the 
initiative of Dr. Friedlander, whose au- 
thority in the field of Northern painting 
is undisputed the world over. When 
he began to concentrate his attention on 
the history of ancient German and Neth- 
erlandish art, little was known of these 
schools. The results of his scholarly 
researches are set forth in a series of 
publications which in 1927 amounted to 
six hundred. They shed light on many 
obscure points and trace a route through 
a comparatively unexplored territory. 
Dr. Friedlinder’s profound knowledge 
of materials makes his judgment of the 
greatest value. His scholarship con- 
tinues in the ascendant and his ene! 
gies find an ambitious field of activity 
in the task of organization that is befor 
him. 

* * * 

The present exhibition at the Kunstler- 
haus is of portraits, both paintings and 
sculptures, and gives a comprehensive 
survey of what has recently been done 
in Germany along these lines. Especially 
commendable is the inclusion of works 
from the right to the left wing, for this 
reveals in a limited field the artistic ten- 
dency of the age. It is due to the ac- 
tivity of the new manager, Herr Nieren- 
dorf, that the works of younger men 
have been added to those of the stand- 
bys of the society. Accordingly, there is 
much variety in the representation, in 
which old and new are strongly con- 
trasted. 

A special room has been devoted to 
painters’ self portraits, and in these 
especially it is interesting to note the 
congruency between execution and the 
temperament of the artist. In portrait 
painting the artist is always faced with 
the problem of bringing his own indi- 
viduality into accord with that of his 
sitter, and of interpreting sensitively the 
sometimes clashing rencontre between 
the individuality of a sitter and the fate 
that has been meted out to him. In 
several of the works in this exhibition 
one feels that the artist has penetrated 
the walls that separate one person from 
another and has seen his model not only 
from the outside, but also from within. 
This feeling is conveyed by a portrait 
of the late actor Steinruck by Carl 
Hofer, which impresses through its in- 
ner verity and straightforward sincerity 
of execution. A very pleasant interpre- 
ter is Ernst Nay, who gives—in a por- 
trait entitled “Blanche,”—both an indi- 
vidual and a type, the graceful but un- 
yielding figure of a girl of today. There 
is also the likeness of the late President 
Ebert by Lovis Corinth, a work which 
is not irreproachable in all parts, but 
which has a powerful suggestiveness. 
The writer, Jacob Wassermann, is de- 
picted by E. Oppler, who has not, I 
believe, caught the deep complexity of 
this author’s temperament. 

As has already been stated, the self 
portraits of painters set forth a wide 
variety of temperaments. The ecstatic- 
ally intense Wollheim, the clear and 
sharp Dix, the phantastic-ironical Ehm- 
sen, the clashing Beckmann, and the 
colorful Kaus, are there. ; 

There is further a very interesting 
series of sculptures, the earnest solidity 
of which happily complement the color- 
ful assemblage of canvases. Ernst Bar- 
lach’s wood sculpture of Th. Daubler is 


(Continued on page 13) 
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BERLIN LETTER 


(Continued from page 12) 


among them, and a bronze bust of J. G. 
Shurmann, the American ambassador, by 
T. C. Pilartz. The head of Professor 
Einstein, just acquired by the Prussian 
state, is by K. H. Isenstein. It is more 
the head of a poet than that of a giant 
in science; it has the expression, half 


of wonder, half of indulgence, of one 
who has probed deep into things, knows 
how enigmatic they are—and may smile. 
The head of a woman in artificial stone, 
by the same artist, is a further proof of 
his ability. 





* * * 


An exhibition of contemporary French 
prints lent by the Cabinet des Estampes 
de la Bibliotheque Nationale is now ar- 
ranged in the former Art and Crafts 
Museum in Berlin. In June a similar 
show of German works will be held in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 

The present arrangement is a very 
comprehensive one, but is a trifle too 
tepid. The greater part of the exhibits 
are done on traditional lines, and the 
intrepids of the modern movement are 
presented in rather serene moods. Not- 
withstanding these obvious shortcom- 
ings, there is much in this show that 
attracts one’s interest. Rich material is 
provided for a study of the different 
techniques, and it is instructive to notice 
how the graphic mediums have been 
adapted by the artists to serve their 
various purposes. And if the display 
does not give a true image of the active 
forces of the day, there is still ample 
opportunity to enjoy the great painters 


of the second part of the XIXth century 
in works on a smaller scale. These men 
all worked in the graphic arts, and sev- 
eral of them made it a field of profound 
study. Special emphasis should be laid 
on the importance of artistic intercourse 
between nations, for this is sure to prove 


the best conceivable way to bring about 
mutual understanding. 
+. 


The exhibition of German art at War- 
saw met with great interest and was 
very favorably commented on in the 
Polish press from the right to the left 
wing. The spirituality and dignity of 
contemporary German art is strongly 
emphasized, and it is said that Germany 
has made most valuable contributions to 
the artistic production of this genera- 
tion. The selection and organization of 
the collection was carried out with great 
understanding, resulting in an impres- 
sive survey of contemporary German art, 
and establishing its fine quality. 


The German Oriental Society has re- 
sumed the excavations in Assyria inter- 
rupted by the World War and later on 
checked by lack of funds. In a recent 
lecture Professor Edouard Meyer re- 
ported on the results of excavations at 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon on both sides 
of the Tigris. According to Professor 
Meyer, the German excavators and their 
American colleagues working in the 
same territory discovered that a swamp 
which recently was drained is the old 
bed of the Tigris. The course of the 
river was changed during the VIIth and 
VIIIth centuries by the Abassides. At 
that time the union of Hellenistic-Ro- 
man, Parthian, Sassanian and Islamic 





ITALIAN LETTER 


Ara Pacis to be Restored 
Vatican Tapestry Factory Reopened 
Excavations and Restorations 
in Rome 
Parma and Florence Exchange 

Paintings 
Florence Art Competition 
XIIIth Century Trittico Found 
Santa Pudenzianza Restored 
An Italian Exhibits in Belgrade 








By K. R. SrTeece 
Some time ago mention was made in 
Tue Art News of the reconstruction 
in Rome of the Ara Pacis, on the 








elements was accomplished, and Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon had arrived at the height 
of their cultural development. Their 
civilization lasted until, in the XIIIth 
century, the Mongolians destroyed the 
twin cities. 

The German excavators discovered the 
foundation of a Nestorian church with 
one nave, barrel-vault, and strong square 
pillars. A somewhat damaged wood 
sculpture of a saint, which was also 
found, shows the Hellenistic and Greco- 
Indian ingredients which were brought 
into the country by the Nestorians. Re- 
mains of the stucco-work representing 
hunting and battle-scenes which, it is 
ascertained, embellished the palace at 
Ctesiphon were also found. From this 
Sassanian ornamentation the Islamic 
style of decoration obviously drived its 





main inspiration. 





Campidoglio. The work has, however, 
been somewhat delayed since some of 
the most important fragments of the 
famous monument are in the Vatican 
Museum and it seemed out of the ques- 
tion to expect to get them for restora- 
tion purposes. But the Pope, hearing 
of this difficulty, has willingly offered to 
hand over the necessary pieces of the 
ancient altar and as soon as the re- 
construction is definitely decided upon 
and the Vatican treasures are required 
for its completion, they will be deliv- 
ered to the architect in charge of the 


work. 
* * * 


It is well known that the Vatican 
workrooms for the manufacture of 
tapestries have been practically closed 
for some time. But it is now stated that 
the Pope intends to open them again to 
full capacity and that he is very much 
interested in the work. Several years 
ago this factory was very successful and 
employed a number of promising pupils. 
Many pieces of tapestry used in the 
Vatican and in some of its chapels were 


made here, the majority of the examples| R 


being copies of celebrated pictures. In 
fact, even now, there are several large 
pieces of work to be seen there and His 
Holiness has announced his intention of 
visiting the studios and performing the 
ceremony of cutting the threads which 
bind one of these to its frame. This is a 
reproduction of the Madonna by Pin- 
turicchio which is to be found in one 
of the Borgia apartments. Though or- 
dered a long time ago it has but re- 
cently been finished. 





The work of uncovering the lower 
part of the Circo Massimo (the Colos- 
seum) makes good progress. Many por- 
tions of the wall have already been 
freed from the earth and debris which 
hid them and the government has 
ordered that all these as they are un- 
covered shall be strengthened and, 


where necessary, supported while the in- 
terior that has already been cleared is 
to be enlarged and kept free of other 
accumulations. It will be a long time 
before the whole task is completed and 
the cost will be something like a half 
million lire but undoubtedly the work 
will be carried on to a satisfactory 
finish, 

An order has just been issued for the 
restoration of several valuable pictures, 
among them a picture of the Genoese 
School, “Gentleman with a Book,” and 
the frescoes by Jacopo Ripanda, at 
present in the hall of the Antique Fes- 
tivals in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, 
and some others in the Sala dei 
Capitani. 

Plans are also being made for the im- 
provement of the section around the 
pyramid of Caius Cestius. Visitors to 
ome will remember this spot, which is 
sacred to all lovers of poetry, for here 
is the old cemetery where Keats lies, to 
which so many pilgrims come to la 
flowers on his grave and on the an 
which covers Shelley’s heart. The place 
has been in a sad state of neglect but 
now the government is taking it in hand 
and will do all that is necessary to put 
it in suitable condition. 

. 


Some time. ago we mentioned that 
(Continued on page 14) 
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there would be an exchange of works 
of art between Parma and Florence. 
This exchange has now taken place and 
the Gallery of the Uffizi has handed 
over to the Royal Gallery of Parma, by 
order of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, the painting of the “Turkish 
Slave,” which is considered one of the 
finest works of Parmigianino. Besides 
this, Florence has also given over the 
frescoes by Pannini, “Roman Ruins” 
with figures, and a large canvas by 
Giuseppe Boldrini representing the 
family of the Duke of Parma, Don Fer- 
dinando of Bourbon. 

Naples has also restored some works 
to Parma. These were taken away in 
1734 when Don Carlo of Bourbon left 
the Duchy of Parma to wear the 
crown of the King of Naples. There are 
thirty of these pictures and they have 
been for a long time in the museum at 
Naples. 

Parma has returned to Florence the 
Byzantine painting on wood, “San Zen- 
obi,” which Count Taccoli, chamberlain 
of Duke Ferdinando, bought in the Tus- 
can city. This was one of the treas- 
ures of Florence and the fact that it is 
safely back in the Uffizi, although 
awaiting some slight restoration, is a 
source of much satisfaction. 

This painting was executed in the 
XIIIth century by an unknown author 
and was the oldest work in the Duomo, 
for which it was specially ordered. In 
the picture is represented Bishop Zenobi 
between Deacons Eugenio and Crescen- 
zio, and in the four sided pictures are 
seen four miracles performed by the 
saint. It was only after the suppression 
of the Society of St. Zenobi in 1786, 
when many of the treasures in the 
Duomo were dispersed, that it became 








possible for the chamberlain of the 
Grand Duke of Parma to buy it. 

Florence, having restored to Parma 
what she had a right to expect, consid- 
ers herself amply repaid in receiving in 
return one of her earliest and most 
valued treasures. 


*- + * 


The trustees of the well known Stib- 
bert Museum in Florence have ar- 
ranged for an art competition in which 
both Italian and foreign artists, pro- 
vided they can prove a residence in 
Florence of at least two years, may 
take part. There are three prizes 
offered. The first is for a painting in 
oil, the second for a statue or a group 
in sculpture, and the third an archi- 
tectural design. All works submitted 
must be in the hands of the Belle Arti, 
in a place designated by the Commune, 
by November 30th, next. 

The various objects sent in will be on 
public exhibition not less than fifteen 
days before the jury passes on them, and 
for fifteen days afterwards. The jury 
will be composed of five artists chosen 
by lot out of ten whom the Adminis- 
trative Council will select from among 
the most distinguished in the city. The 
prizes will amount to one thousand lire 
each, and the works will remain the 
property of the authors. 


*- * * 


The police authorities discovered re- 
cently that an antiquarian in Perugia 
was in the possession of a XIIIth cen- 
tury trittico, and inquiries were at once 
set on foot. Investigations led to a 
search in the house of a friend of the 
dealer, and notwithstanding the resist- 
ance of the family, the lieutenant in 
charge succeeded in finding the painting, 
which is of great artistic value. It has 
a gold background and is in a good state 
of preservation. The central panel rep- 
resents the Madonna with the Child 
giving His blessing and several angels, 
while the side panels show a bishop with 





his mitre and Saint Ubaldo with his 
shepherd’s crook. 

Efforts are now being made to dis- 
cover where the picture came from. It 
is thought that it may have formed part 
of the treasure of the Duomo of Terni 
which was sacked several weeks ago. 

* * 7 


It has also been discovered within 
the last few days that a number of val- 
uable examples of Etruscan art have 
been brought to light and that antiqua- 
rians in Paris have offered some of 
them for sale. As the result of an in- 
vestigation, various articles of historic 
and artistic value have been found in the 


possession of some peasants of Pila, 
near Perugia. Among them were a 
shield in plates of bronze, bronze 


greaves, some gold earrings and part of 
a gold necklace. All these things have 
been sequestrated and the Director of 
Museums has ordered a careful search 
in the neighborhood where they were 
discovered in the hope of finding other 
objects of value. 
22 


In the course of restorations on the 
mediaeval Church of Santa Pudenzianza 
near Perugia, the whole of the original 
facade has appeared, of which ll 
traces had been lost. This fagade, which 
was hidden by the house of a peasant, 
is decorated in a fantastic manner. A 
fragment of an early Christian sarco- 
phagus has also been unearthed with bas 
reliefs representing the story of Jonah 
and a strange and still undeciphered 
Roman epigraph, besides some interest- 
ing designs in terracotta, 

It was owing to the intuition of the 
Superintendent of Monuments of Um- 
bria that the excavations for this facade 
were made and it is hoped that the work 
here, recently suspended owing to a 
lack of funds, may soon go on again 
and that the entire edifice may be re- 
stored. The building dates from the 
XIth century and is one of the most im- 
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Proposed Tax on Antiques 
A Bidder for the Portland Vase 
Robert Benson, National Gallery 
Trustee, Dies 
£75,000 Offered for “The Red Boy” 
Exhibitions at Tooth’s 
Flower Studies at Walker’s 
Sackville Silver May be Sold 


By Louise Gorpon-STABLes 


The British Antique Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is watching with some anxiety the 














portant of the region. It reflects the 
form of Roman architecture of that 
period and testifies as do few others to 
the expansion of that style in Umbria 
during the Middle Ages. 

The work of excavation has been 
carried on principally through the gen- 
erosity of the engineer, Alfredo Tiburzi 
of Milan, who owns much of the land in 
this neighborhood. 

* * 

Exhibitions of good painting and 
sculpture are rare in Belgrade where 
there are not many artists. But at the 
present time a young Italian, only nine- 
teen years of age, is holding there a 
rather remarkable exhibition of her 
works. She is the daughter of Bruno 
Barilli, a musician and journalist well 
known in his day, and shows remarkable 
variety in her work. The exhibition is 
arranged in three large rooms and con- 
sists of designs, paintings and water- 
colors, a really wonderful collection. 

A pupil of the Academy of Munich 
and of the school of Franz Stuck, Miss 
Barilli presents her work to the public 
for the first time and she has met with 
a most flattering reception. The rooms 
have been crowded with visitors who 
declared themselves deeply interested. 
It is believed that this young artist has 
a brilliant future before her. 


result of the suggestion on the part of 
the United States that a 3344% duty be 
placed in future on antique furniture, 
silver and other works of art imported 
into the United States. Such duties in 
the long run tend, of course to be paid 
by the public in higher prices, but in the 
case of “luxury articles,” it is likewise 
inevitable that a_ restricted market 
should result. Hence the imposition of 
the proposed tax must to some extent 
affect the London dealers, from whom 
their American confréres each season 
buy so largely. It is computed that 
something in the neighborhood of three 
million pounds sterling passes between 
the two every year for objects that would 
be affected by the duty. This year there 
is every prospect of this sum being ex- 
ceeded since already the number of 
American buyers that have arrived is 
exceptionally large. Possibly they are 
making their visit a little earlier than 
usual in order to be in time to ship their 
purchases before such a duty can be put 


into effect. 
* * * 


There is a curious irony in the report, 
recently circulated, that a German phil- 
anthropist and collector intends to secure 
the Portland Vase for presentation to 
the British Nation. According to the 
Daily News this collector is determined 
that the vase shall not pass out of Euro- 
nean hands, but why he does not desire 
it for the Fatherland, is not revealed, 
This is but one of several interesting 
rumors relating to potential bidders. 

* * * 


The death of Mr. Robert Henry Ben- 
son, banker and art collector, leaves va- 
cant another trusteeship in the National 
Gallery. In spite of the Duveen prece- 
dent, there is small liklihood that an- 
other dealer will be appointed to fill this 
office. Mr. Benson was one of those 
all-round geniuses who distinguish them- 
selves equally in sport, in art and in 
commerce, and it will not be easy to find 

(Continued on page 15) 
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(Continued from page 14) 
a similarly gifted man to take his place. 
His collection was particularly rich in 
early Italian paintings and early Chinese 


porcelains. 
* * 


It is said that the sum of £75,000 has 
already been offered to the Earl of 
Durham by an American collector for 
the Lawrence picture of “The Red Boy,” 
for which the painter originally received 
but 600 guineas, no doubt a record price 
at the time for a child’s portrait from 
his brush. It is just over a century 
since the work was first exhibited, and 
it is interesting to study the develop- 
ment of prices since. Incidentally it is 
amusing to read that owing to the fact 
that it was not thought worthy of a 
place in the most important room at the 
Royal Academy, the Lawrence painting 
of “Master Lambton,” the eldest son of 
the first Earl of Durham, caused the 
boy’s father to make it the last commis- 
sion given by him to Academicians. So 
even the worthies who are now making 
salesroom records had their ups and 
downs 

Another child-portrait of which great 
things are expected in the way of price 
is the group of the Hon. John and 
Henry Cust, by Hoppner, now in the 
collection of Lord Brownlow. It comes 
up at Christie’s on the 3rd of May. It 
is charmingly grouped and includes a 
beautiful study of a hound. 


* * * 


I hear that the Augustus John show 
now being organized for the Tooth Gal- 
leries, to appear there very shortly, is to 
be made up largely of flower-studies, on 
which he has been concentrating for 
some little time. To those who know 
him chiefly by his portraits and land- 
scapes this will present a fresh and an 
interesting aspect of his genius. At 
present the gallery is occupied with an 
exhibition of the work of Christopher 
Wood, who paints with a determined in- 
genuousness that has its attractions. His 
studies of sea and seashore are curiously 
reminiscent of the sort of composition 
that one finds sailors themselves produc- 


ing; they have an undeniable feeling for 
the movement of the waves and the 
efiect of light glancing from the top of 


the water and illuminating the quay- 





side. It is not always easy for the so- 
phisticated onlooker to attune himself 
to the artlessness of the painter, but it is 
impossible not to find the work arrest- 
ing. 

ee 2 


At the Walker Galleries, a new flower 
painter of considerable merit has been 
holding an exhibition in which she dem- 
onstrates the value of a golden back- 
ground to suggest the sunlight in which 
blossoms are seen at their best. These 
decorative studies are intended for in- 
corporation in wall treatments by artist- 
decorators and should in this capacity 
enjoy a well deserved vogue. They are 
executed with a delightful want of af- 
fectation and are distinguished by an ex- 
cellent feeling for color and form. 


* * * 


There is a rumor that Lord Sackville, 
Lieutenant Governor of Gurnsey, 


collection of old silver, the bulk of 
which is kept at Knole in Kent. Recently 
the public was given the opportunity of 
viewing a _ selection of his treasures 
when the exhibition of Old English plate 
was held at Sir Philip Sassoon’s house 
in Park Lane. On that occasion a splen- 
did silver table, a large silver mirror and 
a toilet service of the period of Charles 
II, were shown. Included in the fa- 
mous collection is a quantity of Restora- 
tion silver in the form of tankards, por- 
ringers and toilet pieces which, like the 
rest of the items, would probably fetch 
record prices were they to come into the 


public market. 
* * 


It is with regret that one hears the 
French Gallery is shortly to move from 
its old quarters in Pall Mall, for the 
fine rooms there have seen many an in- 
teresting show and those whose memory 
will carry them back so far will recol- 
lect the sensation caused when, in the 
early days of the Barbizon School, 
works by such men as Millet and Corot 
were first seen there. Of late the XIXth 
century Dutchmen have been frequently 
shown at this gallery, Bosboom and Is- 
raels and the Brothers Maris frequently 
adorning the walls. One of the most 
original of the shows organized this 
season was that of Savi’s sculpture, a 
notable testimony to the fact that this 
firm, established in the gallery some sev- 
enty years, continues to keep abreast of 
the times. 


in- | 
tends to sell a part of his magnificent | 





Contributions to this year’s — FINE GREEK STATUE 


Academy have literally come from far 
and near, from Australia and Canada, 
from Africa and by air from the con- 
tinent. The Royal Academy Associate, 
G. W. Lambert, whose canvases were 
for many years among the most striking 
of the Royal Academy exhibits, is send- 
ing a contribution from Australia. It is 
interesting to note that this season his 
son Maurice, the sculptor, is to provide 
at Tooth’s Galleries what promises to 
be a show of exceptional interest. He 
has already shown himself an adept in 
adapting a variety of materials to his 
sculptural purposes, and this year he is 
including red concrete, stove-blacked 
cast iron and pink sandstone among his 
media. We are used to hearing of odd 
choices made by modern sculptors, most 
of whom one does not hear of again. 
But in the case of Maurice Lambert, we 
are sure to hear a good deal of him in 
the future for he has real force and 
originality. 
* * * 


The advent of Easter has rather 
called a halt in matters of art, though 
the arrival of a further batch of in- 
vitation cards announces that all will 
again be in full swing shortly. Mean 
while, at the Fine Art Society, Alexander 
Akerbladh is showing paintings of the 
Riviera, Corsica and France, which in 
their light and color summon up visions 
of sunny climes which are curiously con- 
vincing. He has discovered the secret 
of the light that glorifies the coast of 
Southern France, and managed to fix 
it upon his canvas. It is work which 
should find an appreciative public. 


. 3a 


The Imperial Institute is making a 
praiseworthy attempt to attract the pub- 
lic to studies of art as practised in re- 
mote portions of the Empire. Just now 
there is organized a show of Arts and 
Crafts of the British Columbian Indians, 
which is striking in its display of real 
imaginative power. The subjects chosen 
for the carvings of shale, ivory and 
other materials are usually taken from 
the daily work and pastimes of the art- 
ist and conveyed in such a way that their 
essential quality is manifest. Some of 
the studies of birds and beasts are very 
well realized, 
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FOUND NEAR RHODES 





ROME.—A beautiful statue of Venus, 
dating from the best period of Greek 
art, has lately been found in the sea near 
Rhodes during some work under the 
direction of the archaeological depart- 
ment of the island. 

The head was found detached from 
the body and was first drawn up. 





Afterwards, with infinite caution, the 
trank of the statue was recovered. It 
is a rare find. 

Another fine statue has been discov- 
ered in the old part of Corinth, during 
some excavations made by the American 
Archaeological School. This lacks the 
head and arms but it is clear that it is a 
work of the Vth century and a faithful 
copy of a magnificent bronze statue 
from one of the finer Hellenic temples. 
It is believed to represent the ie eet 
Diana. K. R. S. 
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SPANISH LETTER 


ay 
ion of Navarro Prints 
Excavations at Palencia 


Albacete Museum Enlarged 
By E. Tenor 

The Prado, with the assistance of the 
Ministery of Fine Arts and of the City 
Council, is preparing an exhibition of 
the paintings of Mengs. This great Bo- 
hemian painter was born in March, 1728, 
but the centenary celebration had to be 
postponed so that it would not conflict 
with Goya’s centenary last year. Mengs 
occupies a prominent position in the his- 
tory of the development of Spanish 
painting, having exerted a profound in- 
fluence over Goya and other XVIIIth 
century painters. He was called to Mad- 
rid by Charles III and worked unin- 
terruptedly for over ten years, during 
which time he was instrumental in bring- 
ing about the changes that took place 
in the prevailing tenets of the Madrid 
school, derived from Antonio Moro, 
Sanchez Coello and their successors. 

It is only in Madrid that Mengs can be 
properly studied. The galleries of the 
Louvre, London, Berlin, Brussels and 
Vienna, have hardly any examples of his 
work. He is better represented in Dres- 
den, Rome and Leningrad, but nowhere 
else would it be possible to duplicate the 
quality and quantity of productions as- 
sembled at the Prado with the support 
of King Alfonso, the Duke of Alba, 
Count Villagonzalo, and other Madrid 


collectors. The illustrated catalogue 
which is in preparation will contain a 
full account of Mengs’ life and works, 
and reproductions of all the pictures in 
the exhibition, and also of the three 
ceilings painted by him for the Royal 
Palace, hitherto unpublished, and which 
show him to be one of the greatest deco- 
rative painters of the XV IIth century. 











































































The exhibition of Eduardo Navarro’s 
engravings at the Vilches Gallery shows 
that this artist has brought his art to 
such a level of expression that he seems 
to have surpassed the limits assigned to 
the plastic arts and entered the domain 
of poetry. Nature does not seem to have 
been copied, but rather transferred alive 
to the plates, throbbing with vitality, 
eager to manifest its spirit, and so elo- 
quent that the same landscape can cheer 
or sadden the beholder with equal in- 
tensity. This power of expression has 
often caused Navarro to be compared 
with Arnold Boeklin, of “Isle of the 
Dead” fame, and has won him enthusi- 
astic appreciation for his technical abili- 
4 The prints from twenty-five plates, 

t make up the present exhibition, ex- 
emplify the depth and intensity of his 
power of expression. The dry point, 
‘Tree and C r’ is a dramatic vision 
of the struggle of the tree that is 
choked and strangled by the deadly em- 
brace of the glycin. No less dramatic is 
the gigantic cedar, battered and torn by 
the hurricanes, looking like a dismantled 
vessel. Equally remarkable are the long 
rows of cypresses in the moonlight; a 
“Birch Tree,” which is a song to spring; 
the mysterious lanes of Sigiienza and 
Toledo; the dazzling effect of light on 
the Rastrillo at Segovia; the tragic au- 
sterity of Coca Castle; a corner in Mala- 
oe Seshor, shaded by the sails of the 

ing craft; and, last: but not least, a 


beautiful color engraving, “Castilian 
Skies,” a poetical symphony of pearly 
transparencies. 

*_ * * 


The town of Palencia is greatly excited 
over the important archaeological finds 
in the vicinity of the Episcopal Palace. A 
few days ago, while opening a trench 
for laying some pipes, workmen came 
across a beautiful Iberian vase, a copper 
amphora, a hand mortar, and several 
Roman tiles with pictorial decoration. 
— hearing of this, the Provincial 
onuments Commission at once inter- 
vened, assuming the direction of the ex- 
cavations, which are being methodically 
carried out and are yielding a rich har- 
vest. A “silo” has been discovered, con- 
taining a large quantity of fossilized 
wheat. Experts are of the opinion that 
“silo” was built before the Christian 

A number of other objects have 

¢n found the most important of which 
are: various Iberian vessels, Visigothic 
in good preservation, a Roman 
of the Ist century and a cross of 
earthenware with metallic luster. 
these objects have been photo- 
and sent for study to 
oreno, of Madrid Uni- 





versity, the most eminent Spanish au- 


thority on early art. 
“Pa 


The Society of Art Friends is holding 
in its galleries an exhibition of Czecho- 
slovakian engravings and the art of book 


production. It is a brilliant display of 
the high degree of excellence attained by 
the graphic arts in Czechoslovakia. Over 
330 prints are on view, including engrav- 
ings, etchings, mezzotints and woodcuts, 
none of them being for sale, to the great 
disappointment of Madrid collectors, as 
this is an exhibition organized by the 
Czechoslovakian Government for display 
in a circuit of the principal European capi- 
tals. The work of Svabinsky places him 
well ahead of all the others. The rich- 
ness of his inspiration is served by a 
complete mastery of technique and an as- 
tonishing capacity for work. The en- 
graver Seleznice shows a number of etch- 
ings representing views of Toledo and 
Granada. There are some fine examples 
of the work of A. J. Aleix; woodcuts by 
F. Bilek; humorous subjects*by Boet- 
tinger, and remarkable exhibits by J. 
Kompek Landa, professor at the Prague 
School of Fine Arts, Mojar, Naumann, 
Rambouk, and others. The section de- 
voted to the art of working in wood 
boasts several beautiful specimens of 
printing and book-binding, and notable 
series of illustrations, especially a set of 





fifty-one woodcuts of Don Quixote sub- 


jects by Quido Manes. 
*> * * 


The Modern Museum announces the 
acquisition of a watercolor drawing en- 
titled “Fricana del Rio Mondejo (Coim- 
bra)” by the Portuguese artist, Guiller- 
mo Felipe. The same museum has also 
acquired, for 20,000 pesetas, the cele- 
brated portrait of the Russian artist 
Malinowska, which was so greatly ad- 


mired in the Zuloaga exhibition held in 
Madrid recently. A few days before, 
Zuloaga had presented the Museum with 
one of his most characteristic landscapes, 
so that this artist is now better repre- 
sented in the principal public gallery of 
his country. 
* * * 

The Provincial Museum of Albacete, 
which was opened as late as June 1927, 
has made rapid progress since then, 
thanks to the activity of the local Monu- 
ments Commission. Originally occupy- 
ing four rooms in the Provincial Deputa- 
tion building, it has required successive 
enlargements, and now one entire floor 
has been allocated tu it. The small nu- 
cleus of 574 objects that made up the 
original catalogue has been supplemented 
by numerous acquisitions, both by pur- 
chase and through donations. The most 
important gift has been one of a collec- 
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tion of early pottery and copper and 
bronze objects from Tiriez, donated by 
Sefior Ricardo Garcia. Two unique 
specimens have enriched the numismatic 
collection: an “aureo” of Justino I, and 
a florin of King Martin of Aragon. The 
most important acquisition, however, has 
been that of a carved stone cross of 
great historical and artistic merit, which 
is fully described in an able monograph 





by Sefior Sanchez Jimene edited by the 
Monuments Commission. The Museum 
has been made the beneficiary of the ex- 
cavations in the prehistoric site of Pozo- 
Cafiada, and since the State has taken 
over those excavations and has placed 
unlimited funds at the disposal of the 
excavators, the important results that are 
anticipated will further increase the in- 
terest of Albacete Museum. 
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COMING AUCTIONS Milanese, circa 1445, a Gothic salad, Ger-] ORFORD ARMS AND ARMOR 
, man circa 1460, and a fine Burgundian Sale, May 9 
AMERICAN ArT ASSOCIATION armet of the middle of the XVIth cen- ? 





PAULLIN LIBRARY PART II 
Exhibition, April 27 
Sale, April 29, 30 





Much interest attaches to the Lin- 
coln items in Part II of the George W 
Paullin collection, on exhibition at the 
American Art Galleries, Madison Ave- 
nue, 56th to 57th Streets, New York City, 
on April 27th, for disposal the evening 
of April 29th, and the afternoon and 
evening of April 30th. Possibly the sin- 
gle item of greatest interest is the unique 
Life of Abraham Lincoln, a broadside 
cut down into columns and laid down in 
a copy book, with a large woodcut en- 
graving in colors, dated 1860, entitled 
Lincoln as a Flatboatman on the Missis- 
sippi River. Quincy in the Distance. 
No other copy is known of this work. 

Of great interest in the collection are 
some of the works concerning old New 
York, important among which is the ex- 
tremely rare original edition of the con- 
stitution of the first building to be used 
as a stock exchange—The Constitution 
and Nominations of the Subscribers to 
the Tontine Coffee House, New York, 
1796. 

The important American library col- 
lected by George W. Paullin of Evans- 
ton, Illinois, of which this is the second 
part, is replete with rare “Indian Narra- 
tives,’ works concerning the Mormons, 
early Illinois and Oregon history, the 
history of the Middle and Far West, the 
Southwest and California, and overland 
transportation, Lincolniana, and other 
rare and desirable Americana. 








ANDERSON GALLERIES 


ARGHIS CHINESE 
COLLECTION 
Sale, April 27 








Chinese porcelains, carved jades, fine 
lamps and objects of art, which were 
placed on exhibition at the Anderson 

leries on April 21st, will be sold by 

of A. J. Arghis on April 27th. 

. the most interesting items are a 
pair of Fei’tsui jade vases, a Ch’ien Lung 
lapis lazuli vase, a chloromelanite vase 
of the Ming period, a garniture set of 
the T’ang period in celadon glaze, and an 
ancient bronze yi of the Han period. 
Also included is a fine black hawthorn 
vase of the Ming period. This is galli- 
pot-shaped and ornamented with a bold 
design of birds and hawthorn flowers in 
raised work on an under-glaze black 
ground. From the Morgan collection 
comes a bottle shaped K’ang Hsi vase, 
coated with an unusual cucumber-green 
glaze. A cherry-red jar of the Ming 
period is identical with the ware il- 
lustrated in the Hobson Book, made in 
the Cheng Hua period. There are two 
Ch’ien Lung lacquer screens of fine 
workmanship and a beautifully executed 
round jade panel of the Ch’ien Lung 
period. 





DE MOULIN FURNITURE 
AND OBJECTS OF ART 
Sale, May 3, 4 


On May 3rd and 4th the Anderson 
Galleries will sell furniture and objects 
of art from the collection of Brough de 
Moulin of New York City, together with 
old musical instruments, the property of 
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and Foreign Artists 
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DECORATED HARPSICHORD, CIRCA 1600 








To be sold at the Anderson Galleries’ sale, May 3rd and 4th 








S. B. Grimson. In the latter group there 
are some unusual items, among them an 
exceedingly rare musical automaton of 
the Stuart period, a French late XVII Ith 
century “Oiseau Chanteur” in gilded 
cage, a decorated harpsichord in perfect 
playing condition, the instrument dating 
from about 1600 and an eight stringed 
lute used by John Singer Sargent, which 
appears in the portrait of Miss Werthei- 
mer in the National Gallery, London. 





CHRISTIE’s, LONDON 





CLAES ARMS AND ARMOR 
Sale, May 8 





The collection of arms and armor 
formed by the late Carl Claes will be 





sold at Christie’s on May 8th and 9th 
Among the most important pieces are a 
cap a pie suit of fluted armor, termed 
“Maximilian,” German, of the early 
XVIth century; a closed helmet, with the 
Nuremberg mark of the XVIth century, 
a fine globose breast plate of the same 
period and a duelling buckler or “stoss- 
schild” of bright steel, of the late X VIth 
century. Various types of swords and 
daggers are found. Among the XVIth 
century pieces are two fine German es- 
tocs, a cruciform hilt sword of beautiful 
proportions, an interesting hand-and-half 
sword, probably made for the Venetian 
republic and bearing the impress of the 
Munich sword cutler, Christop Stantler, 
and a war sword with fish-tail shaped 
quillons. 

In the second session are several rare 
helmets, among which a fine Italian salad, 








tury deserve especial mention. Also in 
this session is a three quarter suit of 
armor of bright steel, German of the 
early XVIth century, and a group of 
swords showing very fine workmanship. 
Notable among ‘the latter are a German 
late XVIth century weapon, etched in 
the manner of the Saxon armorer’s, 
three swept hilt rapiers, representative of 
Spanish and Italian XVIIth century and 
German late XVIth century workman- 
ship, as well as a fine calendar sword 
impressed with the Konigskopf mark, 
German, circa 1580. 








A small sale of arms and armor, the 
property of the Right Hon. Earl of 
Orford will take place at Christie’s on 
May 9th, immediately after the dispersal 
of the Claes armor collection. Included 
in the sale are a complete suit of XVIth 
century armor of German manufacture, 
a case of hunting implements of the. 
early XVIIth century and presumably of 
Augsburg workmanship, several morions, 
a XVIIth century flint-lock coaching gun, 
a German late XVIth century land- 
sknecht dagger and early armor. 
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MAWERS, Led. 


antiques 





Always a wide and choice selection of English and French 
Period Furniture on exhibition at Mawer’s Galleries. 


223, etc. FULHAM ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, S.W. 


Within a few minutes’ walk of South Kensington Station on the District, Tube and 

Ten minutes by taxi from Piccadilly Circus. A ‘phone message 

will ensure you Mr. Mawer’s personal attention and advice. 
connect you to Kensington 7120. 
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The wonderful Impression o; 











great Exhibition of 





The so-called “‘Téte de Flore” by Bonnet, 
size Pastel by Boucher, and printed in colours, 


raved after a life- 


the Model Collection was lent to the 


rench Art at Berlin in 1910. 
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C. G. BOERNER 


26 UNIVERSITATSSTRASSE 26 
LEIPZIG (Germany) 


My great Sales by AUCTION will take place 
on MAY 10th, 1929, 


and following days: 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, WOODCUTS by the 


OLD MASTERS 


(Collection von Passavant-Gontard/Frankfort, a.o.) 


The MODEL COLLECTION 
of CHOICE 
FRENCH COLOUR-PRINTS 


Engravings, Etchings, Lithographs, Illustrated Books. 


Telegrams and Cables: “Boernerkunst, Leipzig.” 
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(Continued from page 17) 
SoTHEBy’s, LONDON 


ARNOLD LIBRARY 
Sale, May 6, 7, 8 


The library of the late Edward 
Arnold will be sold at Sotheby's on 
May 6th, 7th and 8th. The selection 
consists largely of French literatur: 
in handsome bindings. Included in the 
sale are emblem books with early en 
gravings and woodcuts, books o' 
hours in illuminated manuscript and 
printed upon vellum, a series of rare and 
interesting lace books; playing cards. 
almanachs and rare early French tracts. 
Among the miscellaneous items are a 
few English books including a good 
Tristam Shandy, and two fine sets of 
Goya’s Caprichos. 

mong the single items to be noted are 
Alamanni, Girone I! Cortese, 1549; 
Berquom, /dylles, 1775; Gessner, Contes 
Moraux, 1773; La Fontaine, Fables, 
1755-7, and Contes, 1762; Longus, Daph- 
nis and Chloe, 1745; Ovid, Metamorphose, 
1556; Piis, Chanson Nouvelles, 1785, and 
many others in old French morocco. There 
are also copies of Vade, Oeuvres Pois- 
sardes, 1796, in large paper, boards uncut ; 
a fine copy of the Neuwied Monument du 
Costume, 1789; Heideloff, Gallery of 
Fashion, 1794-6; Recueil General de 
Coiffures, 1778: and other works illus- 
trating costumes and fashions. 

















GOSSE LIBRARY, PART V 
Sale, May 13 





Gosse Library, part V, consist- 
ing of works in English literature with 
some manuscripts and autograph let- 





ters, will be sold at Sotheby’s on May 
13th. Included in the sale are rare 
works of R. L. Stevenson, among them 
a number published by the Davos 
press, an important collection of the 
works of John Donne, including one of 
three known manuscripts of the 
Metemphychosis, some Stevenson au- 
tograph letters and copies of Daniel. 
Delia, 1592; Lodge, Wit’s Miserie, 
1596; Spenser, Faerie Queene, 1590-96; 
Jeremy Taylor, I/nstitution of Gram- 
mar, 1647, etc. 





CassiRErR’s, BERLIN 





PERZYNSKI COLLECTION 
Sale, May 15 


BERLIN.—On May 15th the col- 
lection of Dr. F. Perzynski, consisting 
of Chinese gold objects, textiles, and 
rugs, will come up for sale at Cassi- 
rer’s. Dr. Perzynski is known both as 
a collector of discriminating taste and 
as the author of very interesting books 
on China, where he himself gathered 
the objects he is about to dispose of. 
Several of them were recently shown 
at the exhibition of Chinese art in the 


Academy of Fine Arts. Numerically, 
the collection is not very large, but its 
value is in inverse ratio to its compre- 
hensiveness. Every object is distin- 





guished by particularly fine quality, and | 


evidently all were chosen with a feeling 
for the peculiar beauty of Chinese art. 
Among the most important items is a 
gilded female bronze mask which exerts 
a curious fascination, and _ which, 
through its uniqueness and beauty, 
ranks as a museum specimen. Accord- 
ing to Pelliot, masks are first men- 
tioned by Chinese writers in the IVth 
century A. D., and the date of origin 
of this piece is approximately the T’ang 
period. From the same period is a 
golden box with a decor of birds, Ch’i- 








“TWO GIRLS” 
Recently acquired by Mr. 


Edward L. 


lin, and tendrils, a very subtle piece of 
workmanship and highly attractive. A 
golden clasp (T’ang) with incised orna- 
ments and galoping Ch’i-lin on both 
ends is also a noteworthy piece, and a 
golden head-attire (T’ang or Sung) con- 
sisting of birds in gold filigree work is 
most alluring. Among the textiles, of 
which there is a fine assortment in the 
Perzynski_ collection, are velvets of 
amazing colors and patterns. A large 
piece dating from the XVIIIth century 
displays a moss-green ornament on a 
pomegranate colored fond; another pos- 
sesses a copper-colored fond with a pat- 
tern of delicate blossoms; a_ third 
sparkles in red tones, and so on. 
Among the rugs are silk and woolen 
pieces from the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries, altogether seventcen pieces, 
among which are specimens seldom ap- 
pearing on the market. There is a 
piece dating from the K’ang-hsi period 
which has a pattern of Lotus blossoms 
on a fond of indigo blue. A very in- 
teresting piece bears an_ inscription 
mentioning the workshop where it was 
made and the donor who ordered it in 
memory of a special occasion. 





PARIS 





| DESFOSSES COLLECTION 
Sale, May 6, 7 





The collection of M. Victor Desfosses, 
featuring fine tapestries, old and modern 
paintings, objects of art and antique 
French furniture will be sold in Paris 
at the auction rooms 6, Rue Galilee on 
May 6th and 7th. The most important 


feature of the sale is undoubtedly several 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Bernays from the Retnhardt Galleries 
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8i5 Madison Avenue, New York 
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NEW YORK CITY 





Ancien Palais Sagan, 57 Rue St. Dominique PARIS 


Saint Louis 
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MACBETH GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


ETCHINGS 


—_ 


WILLIAM MACBETH, Iac. 
15 Bast 57th Street New York 


THE GORDON GALLERIES 
PAINTINGS 


ETCHINGS 








BRONZES 





FRANK K. M. REHN- 


Specialist in ~ 


American Paintings 
693 Fifth Avenue New York 
Between 54th and 35th Streets a 





27 ADAMS AVENUE EAST, DETROIT 














A. OLIVOTTI & CO. 





WORKS OF ART 








ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE d’ART 


SCULPTURE 
DRAWING : MOSAIC : I CERAMIC 
Winter Courses from Sept. 15 
16 West 6lst Street, New York 


867 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 18) 


fine tapestries and sets of tapestries 


Among these is a set of four fine Flem- 
ish weaves of the XVIth century with 
personages in a setting of great gardens 
and pavilions. There is also a series of 
six large XVIIth century tapestries, 
also Flemish, after cartoons by Simon 
Vouet, depicting Biblical subjects. An- 
other exceptional set of six Brussels 
XVIIth century weaves, is done after 
cartoons by Snyders and VanDyck, 
while another delightful set of Louis 
XV hangings made in the Royal Aubus- 
son manufactory in the Louis XV period 
is a charming reflection of the mode of 
“Chinoiserie.” Also from the Aubusson 
looms is a fishing series, done after the 
cartoons of Joseph Vernet. A _ large 
Brussels weave with its subject “The 
Worship of the Golden Calf,” shows the 


Regence pleasure in elaborate composi- 
tions of many figures. 

The furniture, which is largely of the 
Louis XV and XVI periods, includes a 
handsome marquetry commode, a charm- 
ing bureau of delicate Louis XV taste 
and several salon suites. Several of the 
latter are upholstered in antique St. Cyr 
needlework; other handsome sets are 
covered in antique Aubusson of charm- 
ing designs. 

The group of Chinese porcelains in- 
clude some interesting specimens of the 
Ming and Kang Hsi period, with the 
famille verte examples a favorite. 

The small group of paintings includes 
a Corot, “Neapolitan Mariner,” cited in 
Robaut and shown at the Corot Cente 
nary in 1895. There is also a portrait 
group of two children attributed to Louis 
Toque. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
57th Street and Madison Avenue 
April 24, 25, 26, 27—The Reifsnyder collection 

of American furniture. 

April 29, 30 and May 1—Second part of the 
collection of books on the history of the 

West of George W. Paullin of Chicago. 
4—The collection of American an- 
jues, chiefly furniture, formed by Fred 

Wellington Ayer of Bangor, Maine. 
THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 

489 Park Avenue 
Chinese collection of 








| ae 


May 1, 2—Americana from the library of the 
late George E. Leighton, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, library sets and books in fine bindings, 


the property of Brough du Moulin of New 
York ity together with books on art, 
bibliography, Ist editions, incunabula and 
an extensive collection of early works on 
shorthand sold by order of the various 
owners. 


May 3, 4—Furniture and objets d’art sold by 
order of Brough du Moulin of New York 
City, together with old musical instruments 
in playing order, the property of . 

Grimson of New York City. 








ELISABET LITTHAUER 
BERLIN W 
Konigin-Augustastrasse 50 


WORKS of ART 


(Pictures, Tapestries, Furniture) 


PRIVATE PROPERTY 
Sold on Commission 


Advice te intending buyers 
Consultation on artistic furnishing 





April 


PORTRAIT OF FERDINAND OF SPAIN 





By BAREND VAN ORLEY 


From the Josef Cremer Collection to be sold at auction, May 28th by 
Wertheim, Berlin 








FIFTH AVENUE AUCTION ROOMS 
341 Fourth Avenue 
May 1, 2, 3, 4—Household furniture. 


PLAZA AUCTION ROOMS 
9-11-13 East 59th Street 


April 24, 25, 26, 27—Early American, English 


and decorative furniture also antique Eng- 
lish silver, etc., from the collections of Lord 
Mahom, the Earl of Dunraven and others. 
May 1, 2—Antique English silver, the prop- 
erty of James Robinson. 
SILO GALLERIES 
40 East 45th Street 
25, 26, 27—Early American 
and rugs. 


furniture 





AUCTION REPORTS 








DAOUST DICKENS COLLECTION 


American Art Association—The collection of 
the works of Charles Dickens formed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward C. Daoust was sold on April 
8th. The total for the sale was $27,005.00. 
Important items and their purchasers follow: 


3—Dickens, Charles. Ivory fitted work box 
resented by Dickens to his bride, Kate 
ogarth, with the following inscription on 


m jon in center of lid—‘From Charles 


19 

Dickens to Kate. April 2nd, 1836"; D. V. closed in envelope on which Wilkie Collins 
POONTOR Sis Rabie «600 cbnbincd bedi $2,000 has written an authentication; J. F. Drake, 
| 14—Dickens, Charles. Original manuscript, Pa - . $3,409 
being a leaf from a burlesque on Othello, | '37—-Dickens, Charles. A Tale of Two Cities. 
2 pp. 4to, about 250 words (1833). In upper With illustrations by H. K. Browne. 8 vo., 
margin of each page is a signed authentica- original parts (8 and 7), umeut. London, 
tion and history. of the ms. by John Dickens,| 1859. Earliest issne of Ist edition; Bren 
father of the novelist; J. . Canny, agent, CRED oe cdsowec sete de ke obese Mame $1,450 
$3,000 | 1 46 Dickens, Charles. Great Expectations. 

104-—Dickens, Charles. “The Personal History 





3 vols., 12 mov., original ourpte cloth, uncut. 


of David Copperfield. With illustrations by London, 1861, st edition and an early issue. . 


H. K. Browne. 8 vo. London. 1830. Accompanying is a letter from George Barr 
Presentation copy to David Roberts of the McCutcheon about ris copy of this book and 
Ist issue of Ist edition. With autograph a letter from Mr. Daoust giving points of 
letter mentioning the work, to Henry, his bibliographical interest about it; Brentanos. 
brothers, signed, 2% pp., 12 mo., Devonshire $1,275 
Terrace, February 3, 1849; B. Beyer... $2,600 | 159 yo Charles. The Great Interna- 
re . ‘ weg | Walking Match of February 29, 1868 
126—Dickens, Charles. Ms. from The Senti- - q fo : PS iy 
mental Library, original autograph ms. of the — l broadside with gilt border lines, 
poem. The Song of the Wreck. 5 stanzas signed by Charles Dickens, George Duthy, 





of 8 11 each. 2% pp., 12 mo. (1855). En- (Continued on page 20) 
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Samuel Van Hoogstraeten 1626-1678. 
Oil Painting on Panel. 


“The Young Philosopher.” 
Signed. 


ESTAB. 


E. PARSONS & SONS 


45 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W. 3. 
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AUCTION REPORTS 








Leech, “Phiz,” PWildrake, Heath and 
6 vols. 8 vo, original red , entirely eee 
‘ London, 1853, 1888. First editions, tall 
(Continued from page 19) copies; H. F. Marks .........0.s0:+: $1,775 





ames R. Osgood, James T. Fields and A. V. 
- Anthony. 21 pag in. Boston, 1868; SCHERNIKOW HOOKED RUGS 
OR OPE $1,600| Anderson Galleries—Rare hooked rugs, col- 
183—Collection of eleveh Dickens relics, that| lected by Mrs. Edward O. Schernikow of New 
belonged to or were used by him. Each relic} York City were sold on April 16th and 17th, 
has separately written guarantee in the auto-| bringing a grand total of $10,441.50. Important 





from the collection of Mrs. H. H. Benkard 
of New York City were sold on April 20th, 
bringing a grand total of $43,045. Important 
items and their purchasers are as follows: 

88—Set of eight mahogany chairs by Dewe 


Phyfe, New York, circa 1800-10; Mr. bi so 
Pin s0sbabath> o debbtestaszce 1,500 


co epotany Faye a dining table by Dun- 
can Phyfe, rk, circa 1800-10; Mr. 
Cc. & oy ovo cebhbecsedvadetes ac $2,300 


90—Mahogany cylinder front secretary book- 


graph of Georgina Hogarth, signed by her; items and their purchasers are as follows: case by Duncan Phyfe, New York, circa 
aie ie pee OSS ely ae $2,100 68—Floral hooked rug, 7 ft. 5 x 6 ft. 6; Mrs. 1800-10; Mr. C. R. Morson ......... $1,900 
Edmond Randolph ............+++0+++% $280 94 eahentay gorved on. maeeteees by 

oF uncan yfe; iss . Counihan, Agent, 

ABERCROMBIEMERRITT BOOKS —|!95—Plngl met carat, 10 f= 9 fuss] Dues sr HE 

. . 95 ahogany carved and upholstered sofa by 

American Art Association—Library sets, ent square, 5 ft. 10 x 5 ft. 7; Duncan Phyfe; Mr. C. R. Morson..... $3,100 


sporting and color plate books including the 


libraries of Harry N. Abercrombie of Baltimore | /*C7y10"*! hooked carpet, 7 ft. 2 x 6 ft. }; 
and Mrs. William H. Merritt of Philadelphia St Le hooked te 8 ft. 8 x 7 ft. 
were sold on April 18th and 19th. The grand Mr. Messmore Kendall ............. $105 


pak Wt. antique needlepoint carpet, 11 


total for the sale was $46,373.00. Important 





= - x 9 ft.; Mrs. Lathrop Brown ........ $1,250 
items and their purchasers follow: 275—Floral hooked rug, 5 x 3 ft.; Miss H 
97a—Colored plates ,' a. The Martial| Counihan, Agent ............-00s+ee0- 
Achievements Britain and Her|280—Important wool-on-wool coverlet, 8 ft. 
Athen from a! = iets, Engraved title} square; Mr. R. E. Condon ............. $4 
with colored , frontispiece in color 


having Due y series ‘on face ‘of rock, arms KHAYAT NEAR EASTERN ART 
—e fy Pas ene Ux, plates. "Lon $3 Anderson Galleries—Egyptian, Greek, Roman 
don: rinted ted for Js. “Je. Jenks (isis); a and Persian antiques collected by Azeez Khayat 
‘aval A pers); ane were sold on April 18th and 19th, bringing a 
bbl the ._& 1793 to 1817, Engraved title | &Tand total of $9,925. Important items and 
with colored vignette, and 55 full-page finely their purchasers are as follows: 
colored aquatint tes. London: Printed | 16—Unusually fine round bodied antique glass 
2 Jenkins (1818); and bottle; Counihan, Agent ..............- $105 
itary and Naval Anecdotes of 


Historic, 63—Egyptian necklace, made of the finest 
Personal Valour, Bravery, and particula xvii t tth . 


ih d to the A of Great h dynasty beads; Mrs. bebe 17 
cidents which occurred to rmies veh; Se cp ieveahade veces bere succccccee 1 
Britein ond Her Allies, in the Last FE M1: Engle d bodied antique glass bottle; Mr. 
Contereed terminating with the Batt x _ Rudkin ... te ee ale i ; - $220 
pA ti i by Sat p nae 175 Beyptan be pendant, necklace and earrings, 
bourg, and others, after Atkinson, Manskirch | With = ove ue XVITIth cyeaet? 
v : Orme searabs, etc.; Mr. C. W. Te os Kees 
ode woeg | vol. ; Py vegeo hs by gises). 228—Ribbed bowl of antique glass; C. A 
Pere ieisisige Aree ict acdsee | 823—Greek pitcher; Mr. C.”W. “Larner: 2 $155 
manuscript, serps vert Magesine, and BENKARD EARLY AMERICAN 
a brief — of the authoress, Elizabeth FURNITURE 
Frieze Ellett. 2 pp., | ~ no date; C. E. a ngenteen Galleries—Furniture by Duncan 
Moran, AMORE .ccccccccccvcegecbecscs $1,100 | Phyfe and other early American craftsmen to- 





7 er with antique American china and glass 


315—Surtees, Robert Smith. "Sporting novels. 





100—-Mahogany card and console table by Dun- 
can Phyfe; Miss H. Counihan, Agent.$2,000 


102—New England mahogany secretary book 
case in Hepplewhite style, Salem, Mass., 
late XVIIIth century; Mr. F, Quinn, 


108—Mahogany highboy of the style and period 
of William Savery, Philadelphia, circa 1760- 


2 22S err eer ree $3,400 


109—-Mahogany four-post bedstead in Sheraton 
style, American late XVIIIth century; Mrs. 
F. R. Franklin “eh $2,050 


HARTSHORNE Ci COLLECTION 


Plaza Art Rooms—The Katharine Hartshorne 
collection of XVIIIth century art and acces- 
sories, including French and English furniture, 
paintings, decorative objects, porcelains, etec., 
gathered in Europe, was sold on April 18th, 
19th and 20th. The grand total for the sale 
was $40,125.50. Important items and _ their 
purchasers follow: 


337—Small Sheraton 


carved statuary and 
Sienna marble mantel, English, Georgian.$345 
347—-Carved and painted Directoire caned half- 
round desk chair, French, circa 1795..$210 


352—-Directoire carved paneled and painted bed, 
French, XVIIIth century ............. $200 
358—Pair of classical Sevres vases, French, 
SE St Sh AG idb ake ie ens cab oie. $270 
392—Leaf-top Chippendale occasional table 
English, XVIIIth century ............ $230 


393—Sheraton ahogany extension gee din- 
ing table, English, XVIIIth century... .$220 





394—Set of six Sheraton side chairs, ne 77 
Fae. GUE SB bacciccc oe bd nbeddd0% 


396—Pair of decorative ‘“Bergerie”’ paintings, 
French, circa 1745; 37% x 37% in....$220 


405—Model of 40-gun frigate, French or Eng- 
Prey $200 


428—Caned and “or Louis XV a 


eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee 


aetna e¢ Louis XVI _ bergere, French, 
XVITith century; Rose Cummings ..... $310 
430—Louis XVIth marble-topped and ormolu- 
mounted mahogany side table, French, 
XVIIIth century; N. Cole ............ $170 
431—Louis XVI  ormolu-moulded mahogany 
commode, French, XVIIIth century..... $260 
434—Mahogany Rogirvaie upholstered easy 
chair, English, XVIIIth century....... $325 


435—Marquetery bonheur de jour, 
circa 1780; N. Cole 


438—Signed Louis XV carved walnut fauteuil, 


Grenoble, 
$600 


French, XYIIIth century; Mrs. George 
EE AR a haied © hath Oe eb0b thse ee dee 37 

0 | 439—Signed Louis XVI _half-round ‘asa 
upholstered walnut desk chair, French, 
Pe EE ai L ans bb ccdecanehes $335 


444—Transitional Louis XV-XVI carved wal- 
nut bergere, French, XVIIIth century. .$325 
44§8—Carved walnut Louis XVI bergere, French, 
XVIIIth century; E. B. Spear......... $300 
447—Pair of signed Louis XV needlework arm 
chairs, French, XVIIIth century; F. K. Pen- 
A. gus 4 6 bk a OA b ded owen babu s $1,050 
450—High backed Louis XV canape, French, 
XVIIIth century; P. W. French....... $8 
453—Harlequin chiming mantel clock, English, 
ee Ds na kn die 0000060026 ea $325 


454— Mahogany pe table with caged tip- 


and-spin top, English, XVIIIth century.$270 
456—Sheraton mahogany sofa table, — 
Lo. frre $20 


457—Semi-round Hepplewhite mahogany fold. 
ing-top card table, English XVIIIth cen- 
i citssk sad biae eh ee 640% eho oe 640 bas $240 


458—Louis XV marquetery poudreuse, was 
XVIIIth century; A. Keyes............ $92 

460—Carved Regence fauteuil, French, poe 
Re IE os kek s ay d's wei $375 


463 Rare Sheraton toilette case on stand, Eng- 


2 eer $310 
,|464—Louis XV-XVI transitional trumeau, 
France, AVITIth century ............. $3 
465—Bachelor’s chest in mahogany, English, 
EEE EE oh ko vaabs bacedeecdece $350 





340) MALTA TREASURE 


IN BERLIN CHURCH 


BERLIN.—According to a report in 





the New York Herald of Paris Bishop 
0 


Tichon, head of the Russian church in 
Berlin, admitted on April 5th that the 
Russian Cathedral of Berlin contains the 
“Treasure of Malta” for which the So- 
viet Government, British banks and the 
Maltese Order itself have been contend- 
ing. This treasure, consisting of two 
gold coffers and a picture of the Virgin 
called our Mother of Paterno, which is 
attributed to Saint Luke, were taken by 
the Dowager Empress of Russia to Cop- 
enhagen after the Russian revolution, 
and after her death they came to Berlin, 
The coffers, richly decorated with sap- 
phires, rubies and other precious stones, 
contain what is claimed to be the right 
hand of St. John the Baptist and a piece 
of the True Cross. Bishop Tichon said 
that the Maltese treasure was the most 
valuable property in the possession of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. The 
Bishop explained that the treasure was 
first given by Malta to Esar Paul the 
First of Russia, when that island was 
conquered by Napoleon. 
The Roman Catholic Church raised 
claims to the precious strong boxes, but 
was forced by Napoleon to acquiesce in 
Paul’s possession of them. Bishop Ti- 
chon said the treasures were kept in the 
church palace at Leningrad, but. each 
year on October 12th, a holy day in the 
Russian church calendar, the Tsar per- 
mitted them to be displayed to the 
people at the Gatschina Cathedral. 
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BOSTON 


In the special exhibition gallery in the 
new wing of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts is now on view a loan col- 
lection of English silver of the XVIth, 
XVIIth and early XVIIIth centuries, in- 
cluding several examples of silver gilt. 

Exhibitions in the print department 
include etchings by Jacques Callot and 
prints by Meryon, Jacquemart, Daumier 
and reproductions of drawings by De- 
The Indian department is showing 
a group of new accessions. 

From Monday, April 22nd to Satur- 
day, April 27th, there was an exhibition 
of the work of students of the School 


of the Museum in the School Gallery. 
* * * 

At the Boston Art Club a large exhi- 
bition of prints was on view through 
April 20. 

It is a stupendous showing, of which, 
it is understood, only about half of the 
offerings could be hung on the walls, 
Everybody who makes etchings and lith- 
ographs and block prints sent in, with 





gas. 


result that the committee was over- 
whelmed. 
The alcove contains the selection 


known as the 50 prints of the year. 

Grouped around an etched portrait of 
the safe and sane President of the 
United States the local and other print 
makers are hung—their works, as a 
group, pleasant to look at and unlikely 
to excite anybody’s risibles. 

Two purchase prizes of $50 each have 
been offered for the two best prints— 
one by Frank M. Sawtell, the other 
anonymously. 

* * 

An exhibition of twenty-five marines 
and landscapes by Stanley W. Wood- 
ward was on view through April 20 at 
the Casson Galleries. Besides the half 
dozen Bermuda subjects, the exhibition 
features a number of Mr. Woodward’s 
more typical coast scenes of Maine. 
There are also several landscape studies, 
among them one of his latest works en- 
titled “The Life Boat.” 


*> * * 


Frederick A. Bosley exhibited through 
\pri! 13 a group of oils at the Copley 

ies. Portraiture was the main 
feature of the showing, although there 
were several New Hampshire landscapes 
and a pair of still lifes. 

In the smaller room of the same gal- 
leries, Lydia Parker exhibited a series 
of small watercolor sketches—landscapes 
and marines. Among these the most ef- 
fective was “Chalk Cliffs.” 


*> * * 


Thirty-six vivacious sketches of Har- 
lem negro life by Stella Bloch were re- 


{ 




























































cently on view at Doll & Richard’s. The 
artist has interpreted with a sympathetic 
and fluent brush the life of the colored 


stage folk of Harlem’s night clubs. 
»*> * * 


Paintings by various contemporary 
American artists were placed on view 
recently at the Vose Galleries on Boyls- 
ton Street. Included among others were 
works by Ashley Davis, Genth, Gleason, 
Grant, Graves, Lie, Murphy, Spear and 
Whorf. 


* * * 

Figures, rhythmic with motion, form 
the chief compositional theme of Eman- 
uele Romano, a young Italian artist, now 
seen in his first Boston showing, at the 
Little Studio in Newbury street. 





TOLEDO 


The Toledo Museum School of De- 
sign will hold its twenty-fifth annual 
exhibition in the galleries of the Tole- 
do Museum of Art, May 4th to May 
30th, and an exhibition of the work 
of art students in the Toledo public 
schools will also be shown. 

Of unique interest in the Museum 
School exhibit will be the products oi 
Toledo industries which are the re- 
sults of their designers’ studies in Mu- 
seum classes planned to fill the needs 
of individual factories requesting them. 
The Owens Bottle Company was the 
first to request a course for their de- 
signers, and later a similar course was 
given to employees of the Libbey 
Glass Company. 

Through the principles of color, pro- 
portion and line, training is given in 
the selection and combination of cos- 
tumes and house furnishings in free 
Museum classes conducted for six hun- 
dred employees of four Toledo depart- 
ment stores. Examples of their work 
will be shown in the Museum School 
exhibition. 

Commercial printers and advertising 
designers will be represented by lay 
outs planned in two Museum courses. 

The second class for Boy Scouts has 
been opened to boys training for Art 
Merit Badges. Forty boys have en- 
rolled and are enthusiastic over this 
course, whose training fulfills the Scout 
requirements and is approved by local 
Scout headquarters. 

One Museum gallery will show the 
work in color and design by five hun- 
dred children enrolled in the Museum 
School of Design. 

Adult students will be represented 
by problems in painting and illustra- 
tion, poster design, lettering, color and 
design, methods for art teachers, 
fashion drawing and home furnishing. 
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DENVER 





The 


rocky coasts 


The northernmost regions 
United States, the 


cording to Kent’s pictorial 
very similar in character. 


of this earth that creates this 
larity? 


of the same strong personality. 


reflections on water, 


fields, he is nearer to the 


tradition he combines with 


ing of vast space and perspective. 
Rockwell Kent's 


and abroad, and a certain 
long experience in this medium. 


ist. 


of Alaska, of 
Tierra del Fuego and of Ireland have 
been the inspiration for twenty-five 
paintings by Rockwell Kent, now on 
exhibition at the Denver Art Museum. 
of the 
southernmost 
fjords of the South American coast, 
and the Irish rocks and sea are, ac- 
reports, 
Or is it the 
artist’s preference for the bleak regions 
simi- 


Four or five of his large canvases, 
however, are decidedly arctic in feel- 
ing, and all bear the pronouriced stamp 


In his intimate observations of the 
vibrations of light in the sky and its 
mountains and 
impres- 
sionists than many other contempo- 
raries, and such qualities of the great 


the con- 
temporary feeling for clearly defined 


outline and well realized form. While 
some of his works are more like a 
pattern, decorative, two dimensional 


and mural-like, others convey the feel- 


woodblocks in 
black and white are well known here 
hardness 
in his paintings is perhaps due to his 


His paintings do not reveal a color- 
Their arrangement and hanging 
in one large gallery was a most dif- 
ficult task. Their predominate note of 
chilly blues and grays created a general 
atmosphere of such coldness that an 
interesting experiment became neces- 
sary; a number of very colorful Chi- 
mayo and Navajo blankets were hung 


among the paintings. A daring at- 
tempt, but it proved most successful. 
Their strong notes of orange and ver- 
million not only warm up the atmos- 
phere, but bring out the qualities of 
the paintings on account of these very 
conrtasts. 

The fact that such color notes had 
to be introduced in order to enliven 
this exhibition of Rockwell Kent's 
paintings emphasizes their impression 
as a whole—they are too cold to be 


altogether pleasing, and they are too 
pleasing to leave one cold. 

The fourteen pieces of glazed terra 
cotta displayed in the main gallery to- 
gether with Rockwell Kent’s paintings, 
are the works of a young Polish 
woman, residing in Paris. 

Since Maillol’s life-size statue has 
its permanent place in the same gal- 
lery, the presence of this work means 





a hard test for any other piece of 
sculpture exhibited in its immediate 
neighborhood. 

Without doubt, Miss Mikoun is a 
gifted sculptress. She has the true 
sense of plastic form which is spe- 
cially evident in two female torsos 
with uniform gold glazes. But when 
she applies colored glazes she unfor-. 
tunately destroys whatever there is in 
the way of purely plastic values. Her 
glazer can, so far, only be taken as ex- 
periments—not as a definite achieve- 
ment. It remains to be seen how she 


will develop these experiments in the 
future. 
* * * 


From April 15th to 20th, the Denver 
Art Museum and the Denver Dry Goods 
Company held a joint exhibition of deco- 
rative arts at the Denver store. 
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CHICAGO 





The first Chicago International Pho 
tographic Salon, sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Camera Club, will open at the Art 
Institute on May 2nd and run concur 
rently with the International Water 
color Exhibition. There will be about 
three hundred prints shown, embracing 
a wide variety of subjects. The exhibi- 
tion will prove the most important 
showing of photographs from the 
world’s foremost photographers, wh« 
have made special efforts to mak« 
this first international show a most 


notable event. 
* * 


The comprehensive exhibition oi 
lithographs, showing work of the mas 
ters from the time, when, in 1785, 
lithography was first introduced by 
Senefelder, down to the present day 
which is one of the most interesting 
exhibitions now at the Art Institute 
will remain on view until May 15th 
Many of the world’s greatest artist 
have made use of this medium, sinc 
it has the strength and delicacy of fre: 
hand drawing. 

* * 

Thursday, May 2nd, will witness th: 
opening of the Ninth Annual Water 
color Exhibition at the Art Institut 
This will be the last important exhibi 
tion before the close of the season 
The jury, composed of William Stark 
weather of New York, John R. Frazier 
of the Rhode Island School of Design, 
and Francis Chapin of Chicago, met 
Tuesday, April 16th and cempleted the 
task of selecting the final lot of pic 
tures for the exhibition. Between four 
hundred and fifty and five hundred 
watercolors, representing the work of 
the greatest aquarellists of the world, 


will be on exhibition from May 2nd to 
June 2nd. 
** * 

\n exhibition of the work done in 
the Chicago Settlements has just been 
opened in the Children’s Museum at 
the Art Institute. The Hull House Art 
School is divided into two groups— 
adult and children. Both groups paint, 
etch, and do applied art. The work is 
modern or conservative, imaginative or 
naturalistic, according to the personal- 
ity of the artist. Clay is the chief ma- 
terial used in their applied art classes. 
Other crafts sometimes taught there 
are textile decoration, woodwork, and 
inoleum block. The adults work in 
the evening and Saturday afternoons 
mainly, while the children work after 
school or early evening. The adult de- 
partment is directed by Miss E. Bene- 
dict, the children’s department by 
Miss Norah Hamilton, the etching by 
Mr. M. Topchevsky and the clay work 
by Mrs. M. M. French. 


ATLANTA 


New York Galleries in- 
cluding Ehrich Galleries, Newhouse 
Galleries, Van Dieman Galleries and 
John Levy Galleries have cooperated 
with Director R. J. McKinney of the 
High Museum of Art, Atlanta, Ga., in 
arranging the first important exhibition 
of old masters ever shown in _ the 
South. 

Dedicating the splendid new exhibi 
tion wing, representative canvases 
from all the important painting schools 
are on display during April. 

“Angel and Saint” by Peter Pau' 








Prominent 





Rubens, “Madonna and Child” by Tin 
toretto, “Craigie Willett” by Raeburn 
and “Madonna and Donors” by Paris 
Bordone form a most interesting group 
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19 Bast 56th Street, NEW YORK 


| ANCIENT CHINESE 
WORKS of ART 


Dealing in Chinese Art since 1910 
ow 


BXPERTS: Accredited by Great Museums and Connoisseurs 


CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 
“Member of The Antique and Decorative Arts League’ 
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Ehrich Galleries is represented by two 
fine Dutch portraits by Cornelius de 


Vv 


tributed a splendid figure 
John Hoppner, “Lady Stanton, Her 


ely; 
Cottingham” by Henry Inman N. A. 
and “Portrait of a Lady” by Sir Fran- 
cis Cotes. 


hannes Wolff,” exhibited by John Levy 


Galleries and “World Fair, Chicago,” 
lent by John Levy complete the ex- 


cottons which the Corcoran Gallery of 


genuine interest. 


are shown, of which the majority were 
produced during the late XVIIIth and 
XIXth centuries. 


rom the Van Diemen Galleries. The 


‘os, a “Venetian Scene” by Carle- 
ariis and a “portrait of a Florentine 
rentleman” by Salviati. 

The Newhouse Galleries have con- 
study by 


on and Chinese Servant”; “Portrait 
f the Duke of York” by Sir Peter 
“Lord Cottingham and Lady 


Sargent’s “Portrait of Professor Jo- 


ibit. 





WASHINGTON 





The little exhibition of Persian printed 


Art is showing at the present time is dis-| their own. Among these, most interest- 
netly out of the ordinary and of very ” passes, are a number of large studies 
of lilies. 


Thirty-two or thirty- 
iree pieces lent by F. St. G. Spendlove 


Of the entire group 





quality and some of the fine character- 
istics of the earlier productions, they are 
not as well done and they do not attain 
as high a standard as works of art. Why? 
Partly because, in all probability, they 
were produced with commercial intent, 
the market in mind, and secondarily they 
re-echo an art of the past, therefore lack 
individuality of expression. 


group of contemporary paintings than 
that by Cora Brooks of Philadelphia, 


now on view at the Arts Club of Wash- 
ington. 
sized canvases, fresh, colorful, skillfully 
painted, with modern directness but a 
traditional feeling for form and com- 
position. 


are now to be seen watercolors by Clara 
R. Saunders and etchings by 
Moore, both of this city. 


life chiefly, with the addition, however, 
of a few landscape sketches. 
life subjects have a particular charm all 


etch that which attracted him and for 
which he had material at hand. Many 
of his subjects, birds and animals, he 
has found in our Zoo, but his transcrip- 
tions show quickness of perception and 


* * * 
Seldom does one see a more engaging 


These are works in oil, fair- 


x * * 
At the Arts Club, on the second floor, 


Benson 
Miss Saunders shows heads and still 


Her still 


Benson Moore has wisely chosen to 


ee 
ing are those in which groups of animals 
appear, groups which are well composed, 
decorative as well as veracious. 
* - * 


The most modern of all the moder. 
ists that have exhibited recently in Wash. 
ington is Elias Newman, who showed 
paintings in oil and watercolor from 
April Ist to 20th at the Yorke Gallery, 
The majority of his paintings are of 
landscape and are done after the manner 
of the primitive and untutored, with chief 
interest in pattern, design and organj- 
zation. Recently Mr. Newman has be. 
come much interested in the rendition of 
surface indicating variety of textures, 

One of his paintings, entitled “Vagj 
Muserarah,” has been purchased by the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. It shows a 
broad stretch of hilly landscape. This 
and other subjects the painter found ip 
the East, in and about Jerusalem, at 
Jaffa, on the road to Bethlehem. 

_ His watercolors are somewhat similar 
in spirit and style to his oils—a little 
more direct in handling, a little less ex. 
act in draftsmanship. Mr. Newman 
showed but one figure study, a portrait 
of a woman, very boldly rendered. 

7 

From April 21st to May 19th, a group 
of fifty etchings by Carton Moorepark 
will be on view in the Division of Gra- 
phic Arts, Smithsonian Building. In- 
cluded in the showing are “Sir Harry 
Lauder, No. 1,” “Sir Harry Lauder, No, 























only three or tour modern prints are} skill in notation. Most interesting, per-|2,” “Touchdown,” “Pheasants,” and 
shown, and while these have decorative | haps, of the plates which he is now show-! “Umpire.” 
—_—__ ~ — — —— 











JULIUS BOHLER 


Briennerstrasse 12, Munich. 


BOHLER & STEINMEYER 


The Lucerne Fine Art Co. 
Alpenstrasse 4, Lucerne 








Madison 


Victoriastrasse 4a, Berlin. 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Ave. and 46th Street, New York 
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NORBERT FISCHMAN 


MUNICH, Briennerstrasse 50 b 
OLD PAINTINGS 


N GALLERIES 


(opposite Schiller-Monument) 
GOTHIC SCULPTURES 














E. J. van WISSELINGH « C° 


HIGH CLASS 
PAINTINGS 


PUBLISHERS 
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LAL AAP 


SCHULTHEIS 
GALLERIES 


Established 1888 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
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| by American and Foreign artists 
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FERARGIL 


FINE PAINTINGS 
and SCULPTURE 


FREDERIC N. PRICE 
President 


37 EAST 57tn ST., NEW YORK 
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M. BAUER a. o, 








78-80 ROKIN AMSTERDAM 























MAURICE H. GOLDBLATT 
Art Expert 


Paintings Authenticated 


and Appraise 
157 WEST 57th STREET 








New York City 


C.W. Kraushaar 


Art Galleries 
680 Fifth Ave. New York 
ow 


PAINTINGS - ETCHINGS 
and BRONZES 


by Modern Masters 
of American and European Art 





FREDERICK KEPPEL 
& CO. 


On Exhibition 


ETCHINGS 
BY 


Contemporary Artists 


16 East 57TH STREET 
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The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
The Oldest Fine Arts School 
in America 
DRAWING, PAINTING, 
ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 


City School 
Broap & Cuerry Sraezets 



















PHILADELPHIA 


Country School 
Cuestzr Srrincs 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Iliustrated Booklets, Address the Curator 















| London Kyoto 
Osaka Boston 
Peking Shanghai 





YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 Fifth Ave., New York 
WORKS OF ART 
from 
JAPAN AND CHINA 
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DAY-BRITE REFLECTOR CO 


703 S. BROADWAY = ST.LOUIS,MO 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 








an Galleries, 50 East 57th St.—‘Irish 
mories,” an exhibition of Irish sporting 
and landscape sketches by E. Somer- 
ville, to April 30th. Etchings by Warren 
Davis, through May. 


Agnew & Sons, 125 East 57th St.— 
ThosMbition of paintings and drawings by old 
masters. 


elie Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave.—Pencil draw- 
“yj and charcoal portraits by Edward C. 
Caswell, to April 29th. Exhibition of old 
masters, of the early Dutch, Italian and 
Flemish Schools, to April 30th. Paintings 
and watercolors by Jerome Blum, May Ist 
to 30th. 


American Designers Gallery, 145 West 57th St. 


furnishing project for average incomes, until 
June 15th. 


ican Lithegraphic Company, Inc., 52 East 
ary St.—Exhibition of 48 lithographs, during 
April. 
n Galleries, 489 Park Ave.—Seventh 
yom Exhibition of the Salons of America, 
to May 4th. 


Gallery, 460 Park Ave.—Sixth annual 
Arde bition of the New York Chapter of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects, 
through the spring. 


Art Alliance, 251 South 18th St.—Twelfth An- 
nual Exhibiton by members of the Watercolor 
Club, memorial exhibition of works by Clara 
N. Madeira and contemporary American paint- 
ings and sculpture, to April 29th. 


The Art Center, 65 East 56th St.—Craft work 
shown by the New York Society of Craftsmen, 
Mexican craftswork shown by the Paine 
Mexican Crafts Corporation, wood engravings 
and International Exchange Exhibition of 
School Work in Industrial Arts, shown under 
the auspices of the American Federation of 
Arts and the Art Center, through April. 
Third International Salon of the ic- 
torial Photographers of America, and textile 
competition designs shown by the Art Alliance 
of America, to April 27th. 


The Art Students’ League, 215 West 57th St.— 
Paintings, drawings and mural studies by 
Jose Clemente Orozco, to April 30th. 

Arts Council, The Barbizon, Lexington Ave. 
and 63rd St.—Paintings by Aerican artists. 
Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th St.—Paintings 
and watercolors by Sol Wilson, to April 27th. 
Paintings of California by . N. Heath, 

April 29th to May 11th. 

Balzac Galleries, 40 East 57th St.—Paintings 
by old masters and works of the Impres- 
sionists. 

Belmont Galleries, 137 East 57th St.—Primi- 
tives, old masters, period portraits. 

Boehler & Steinmeyer, Inc., Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
Suite 729.—Paintings by old masters. 
Bonaventure Galleries, 536 Madison Avenue— 
Autographs, portraits and views of historical 
interest. 

Bourgeois Galleries, 693 Fifth Ave.—Fine paint- 
ings. 

Paul Bottenwieser, 
by old masters 
Bower Galleries, 116 East 56th St.—Paintings 
of the XVith, XVIIth and XVIIIth century 
English school. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway and Wash- 
ington Ave., Brooklyn.—Decorative arts, 
recent accessions and exhibition of collection 
relating to Napoleon bequeathed by Marion 


489 Park Ave.—Paintings 


Reilly. Third Annual Exhibition of Ameri- 
can Block Prints, assembled by the Print 
Club of Philadelphia, to August Ist. 


Brummer Gallery, 27 East 57th St.—Paintings 
by Michel Kikoine, April 27th to May 11th. 
Buchanan Galleries, 556 Madison Ave.—Exhibi- 
tion of paintings of Southern France and 
Algiers by Philip Cheney, to April 27th. Por- 
traits and flower paintings by Clara Lea 
Cousins, to May 8th. 

Burchard Galleries, 13 East 57th St.—Exhibi- 
tion of early Chinese art. 

Butler Galleries, 116 East 57th St.—Sporting 
prints and paintings, through April. ecora- 
tive and sporting paintings, through May. 

Warren E. Cox Galleries, 744 Madison Ave.— 
Exhibition of portrait drawings in_ three 
crayons and etchings by Frederick T. Weber, 
to May 15th. 

Daniel Gallery, 600 Madison Ave.—Paintings 
y Raphael Soyer, to May 4th. 

De Hauke Galleries, 3 East Sist St.—Modern 
paintings. 

Downtown Gallery, 113 West 13th Street— 
Loan exhibition of paintings by Walt Kuhn, 
to May 14th. 


es 











NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Endorsed by the American Academy of Rome 
Sculpture - Drawing - Painting 
Constructive Anatomy 
Day and Evening Classes 
1947 Broadway Phone Trafalgar 0022 
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DUDENSING 
GALLERIES 





MODERN 
AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


FIVE EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





—Seven rooms in the modern manner, a home 


A. 8. Drey, 680 Fifth Ave.—Old paint and 
works > art. a 

Dudensing Galleries, 5 East 57th St.—Paint- 
ings by John Graham and drawings by Mater 
Dominica Fehringer, to April 28th. Paint- 
ings by Robert Fawcett and Michael Baxte, 
and machinistic photographs by Arthur Ger- 
lach, April 28th to May 29th. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street— 
Exhibition of master Impressionists, to April 
30th. French paintings, through May 

Ehrich Galleries, 36 East 57th St.—Exhibition 
of modern American and European paintings, 
garden furniture and accessories, through 
April. 

Ferargil Galleries, 37 East 57th St.—Exhibi- 
tion of garden sculpture, during April. Paint- 
ings by Leslie Hunter and watercolors by 
Kay Neilsen, to May 11th. Garden sculp- 
ture, through May. 

Fine Arts Galleries, 215 West $7th St.—Six- 
teenth Annual Exhibition of the Allied Artists 
of America, to May 5th. 

G. R. D. Studio, 58 West Sth St.—Self por- 
trait show, to May 4th. 


Gainsborough Galleries, 222 Central Park South 

ld and contemporary masters. Exhibition 
of paintings by Baron Michele Pizzuti, to 
April 30th. 

Gallery of Living Art, 100 Washington Square 
East — Permanent exhibition of progressive 
XXth century artists. 


Pascal M. Gatterdam Gallery, 145 West 57th 
St.—Exhibition of the work of prominent 
American painters. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 6th floor, Grand 
Central Terminal—Exhibition by the Women 
Decorators Club of New York, to April 27th. 
Exhibiton of three murals by Karoly Fulop, 
to April 27th. Decorative art by M. Eliza- 
beth Price, to May 4th. Annual Founders’ 
Show, May Ist to August 31st. 

Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave.— 
Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition, 
to April 27th. 

Greener Art Gallery, 157 West 72nd St.—Con- 
tinuous exhibitions of old and modern pic- 
tures. 

Harlow, McDonald & Co., 667 Fifth Avenue— 
Prints of American Naval Battles, duplicates 
from the MacPherson collection, through 
April. 

P. Jackson Higgs, 11 East 54th St.—Authenti- 
cated old masters. 

Holt Gallery, 630 Lexington Ave.—Contem- 
porary American art. 

Intimate Gallery, 489 Park Ave.—Paintings by 
Arthur G. Dove, to April 28th. Five new 
paintings by Charles Demuth, April 29th to 
May 18th. 

Kennedy Galleries, 
by Brangwyn, 
McBey, during April. 
artists, during May. 

Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th St.—Drawings 
by George Bellows, through April. 

Thomas Kerr, 510 Madison Ave.—Antiques. 

Kleemann-Thorman Galleries, Ltd., 575 Madison 
Ave.—Etchings by contemporary artists, 
through April. 

Kleinberger Galleries, 12 East 54th St.—Special 
exhibition of old masters, through May. 
Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th St.—Persian 
and Indo-Persian miniature paintings from 
the XIVth through the XVIIth century, 
through April 27th. Wax portraits by Ethel 
Frances Mundy, to May 4th. Etchings by 

Anders Torn until May 6th. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Ave.—Paint- 
ings by Arnold Friedman, to April 30th. 
Paintings by Howard Patterson, May Ist to 
14th. 

J. Leger & Son, 695 Fifth Ave.—Paintings by 
old masters. 


785 Fifth Ave.—Etchings 
Cameron and James 
Etchings by French 





John Levy Galleries, 559 Fifth Ave.—Old mas- 
ters. 


Little Gallery, 29 West 56th St.—Antiques and 
modern decorative objects collected by Mrs. 
Bowdoin, to May Ist. Batiks by Theona 
Peck Harris, May Ist to 15th. 


Macbeth Gallery, 15 East 57th St.—New-old 
paintings by Childe Hassam, from 1888 to 
1919, to May 4th. 

Macy’s, 34th St. and Broadway.—Exhibition 
of ship models collected by Coulton Waugh 
and old ship prints. 


Masters’ Art Gallery, Inc., 28 West 57th St.— 
Old master paintings. 


Metropolitan Galleries, 578 Madison Avenue— 
American, English and Dutch Paintings. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd Street and 
Fifth Ave.—The Architect and the Industrial 
Arts; an exhibition of contemporary Ameri- 
can design, through September 2nd. Em- 
broideries and costume accessories, through 
September. Prints by Hokusai and Hiroshige, 
Japanese ceremonial No robes, an exhibition 
of watercolors, prints, selected masterpieces, 
and new accessories of prints. 

Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th St.—Recent 
Garden sculpture by thirty sculptors, chiefly 
American and pottery by Clara L. Poillon, 
to May 15th. 

Montross Gallery, 26 East 56th St.—Exhibition 
of oils and watercolors, entitled “Mostly 
Cuba” by Robert Hallowell and Aurica 
Calonesco, to May 4th. 

Morton Galleries, 49 West 57th St.—Paintings 
by Lue Osborne and Vera Stevens, to April 
30th, New paintings by Charles Demuth, 
April 29th to May 18th. 

Museum of French Art, 20-22 East 60th St.— 
Empire collection left to the museum by the 
late Mrs. Leonard G. Quinlin. 

National Academy of Design, 215 West 57th 
St.—104th Annual Exhibition, to April 27th. 

National Arts Club, 15 Grammer Park.— 
Exhibition by the Junior Artists of the Club, 
to April 27th. 

National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors, 17 East 62nd St.—American and 
foreign scenes, to May 11th. 

J. B. Neumann, New Art Circle, 9 E. 57th St. 
—Comprehensive showing of etchings and 
lithographs by Rodolph Bresdin, to April 
30th. An exhibition of international mod- 
erns, American, French, German, Italian and 
Russian. 

New York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave.— 
Room 316, lithographs and wood blocks by 
Honore Daumier, during April. Corridor, 
third floor, early views of American cities; 
Room 321 exhibition illustrating “The Mak- 
ing of an Etching,” until November. 

Newhouse Galleries, 11. East 57th St.—Ex- 
hibition of peeteee by the Dutch little 
masters of the XVIIth century, to May Sth. 

Arthur U. Newton, 665 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by XVIIIth century English masters. 

Opportunity Gallery, The Art Center, 65 East 
Seth St.—Paintings selected by Murdock 
Pemberton, to May 16th. 

Frank Partridge, 6 West 56th St.—Exhibition of 
old English furniture, Chinese porcelains and 
paneled rooms. 

Portrait Painters Gallery, 570 Fifth Avenue— 
Group of portraits by twenty American 
artists. 

Rehn Galleries, 691 Fifth Ave.—Paintings and 
drawings by Umberto Romano, to April 27th. 
Exhibition of figure paintings, during May. 

Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of old and modern French masters. 

James Robinson, 731 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of old English silver, Sheffield plate and 
English furniture. 
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VOLUME XXI 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN ART REVIEW 


CICERONE 


A fortnightly publication for Dealers, Connoisseurs and 
Collectors 


Edited by PROF. DR. GEORGE BIERMANN, Berlin 


PRICE, $9.00 Yearly, postage included 


Schwartz Galleries, 517 Madison Ave.—Dry- 
points and drawings by Diana Thorne, to 
April 27th. Forty marine paintings by vari- 


ous artists, during May. 
Scott & Fowles, 680 Fifth Ave.—XVIIIth cen- 
tury English paintings and modern drawings. 


Jacques §& Galleries, 3 East Sist St.— 
Paintings, tapestries and furniture. 

Messrs. Arnold & Co., Inc., 11 
East 52nd Street—Works of art. 

Silberman G , 133 East 57th St.—Paint- 
ings, objects of art and furniture. 

Marie Sterner Galleries, 9 East 57th St.— 
Sculpture and silhouettes by Hunt Diedrich, 
through April. 

Valentine 


of Modern Art, 43 East 5 
St.—Modern om ns 


rench paintings. 





Van Diemen Galleries, 21 East 57th St.—Old 
masters. 
Vernay Galleries, 19 East 54th 8t.—Collection 


of rare poring prints by James Pollard, 
Dean Wolstenholme a Ls 


nd H Alken. 

Weston Art Galleries, 644 Madison Avenue— 
Paintings. 

Weyhe Gallery, 894 Lexin 
by Vincent Canade, to May 11th. 

Whitney Studio Galleries, 10 West 8th St.— 
Exhibition entitled “The Circus in Paint,” 
to April 26th. 

Wildenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth Ave.—Sculp- 
ture by Prince Yourievitch, to April 30th. 
Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue—Works 

of art from Japan and China. 

Howard Young Galleries, 634 Fifth Avenue— 
Selected: group of important masters. 


on Ave.—Paintings 








BRIMO, DE LAROUSSILHE 
Works of Art for Collections 
TAPESTRIES — 

From Early Middle-Age to the Renaissance 


34 Rue Lafayette, and 
58 Rue Jouffroy (Boulevard Malesherbes) 
PARIS 


PAINTINGS 















PAUL-GUILLAUME 


FIRST-CLASS PAINTINGS 


Derain, Matisse, Picasso, Renoir, Cezanne, Modigliani, Manet, Douanier Rous- 
seau, Soutine, Fautrier, Goerg, Utrillo, Seurat, Chirico, Marie Laurencin, etc., etc. 


CHOICED PIECES OF ANCIENT NEGRO ART 
59 Rue La Boétie, PARIS 









BIGNOU 


First-class Paintings 


8 Rue La Boétie 
PARIS 











ELISABETH PARAF 


23bis Rue de Berri, PARIS (Champs-Elysées) 
FIRST-CLASS OLD PAINTINGS 
FRENCH FURNITURE (18th Century) 




















ERNEST DE FRENNE 


41 Rue de Seine, Paris 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
Early and recent works by Utrillo and Viaminck 














The Cicerone is the only magazine of its 
kind in Europe which appears twice monthly. 


Its special features are: equal treatment of 
the old and modern art, of the Western as 
well as the Eastern Hemispheres, with a view 
to collecting in Amerca. 


The Cicerone is being served by its own 


representatives and correspondents in all the 
art centers of the world. 


on application direct 


& BIERMANN 


PUBLISHERS 
LIEBIGSTRASSE 6, LEIPZIG 








HAMBURGER Broruers 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE—TAPESTRIES 
Old China—Miniatures—Snuff Boxes 
GOTHIC—XVIIIth CENTURY 


Rue Saint-Honore 
PARIS 














Established 1802 


14 RUE GAILLON 


CH. POTTIER 


PACKER AND 
SHIPPING AGENT 


Specialized in the transport of Works of Art, Paintings, Tapestries, etc. 


Agents in all European Art Centers—London, Berlin, Amsterdam, Brussels, etc. 
Packer for the Metropolitan Museum, New York 


(near Opera) PARIS 
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| Chas. Kaufmann 


Ancient Tapestries, Point 
Old Paintings, High Antiques 














23 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 





J. WATELIN 


XIX Century French Masters 


11 Rue Auber 
PARIS 











1. FERAL 





Ancient Paintings | 


7 RUE ST. GEORGES 
PARIS 








R. G. Michel Gallery 

17 QUAI ST. MICHEL, PARIS V 

Original Engravings & Etchings by 
Béjot, Buhot, Mary Cassatt, Corot, Daumier, 
Degas, Delacroix, Gauguin, Forain, Lepere, 


Manet, Matisse, Méryon, Millet Od. Redon, 
Renoir, Whistler, Zorn, ete. 


Catelogues on Application 





M.& R. STORA 


Gothic and Renaissance | 
Works of Art ' 


Paris, 32 B!® Boulevard Haussmann 
























GaLeriz VAN LEER 


Painting since Cezanne 
41 Rue de Seine, Paris (6) 
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FOIRE AUX CROUTES 
NO LONGER PAYS 


PARIS.—According to the New York 
Herald of Paris, the “Foire aux 
Crofites” no longer provides a crust for 
the artist who emerges from his garret to 
display on the sidewalks of Paris his 
watercolors, or oils, his academic study 
of the sweet little bouquet or his revolu- 
tionary attitude toward a power plant. 
The artist might just as well continue to 
drink water to keep his “tummy” full 
and continue to survey the chimney-pots 
from his window as to assail the eyes of 


the ing throng. 
This sad conclusion was reached by a 


writer in the Quotidien who, in com- 
menting on the recent suicide attempt of 
Maurice Halle, founder of the Free Com- 
mune of Montmartre and of the first of 
the sidewalk shows, said that Halle him- 
self had escaped death but that his in- 
stitution, due to its very multiplicity and 
the high cost of living, was successfully 


co suici 

Halle’s show was staged way back in 
the good old days of 1921 in the place 
Constantin-Pecqueur by himself and his 
cronies of the “Enraged Cow,” which 
was to them what the “Pepper Pot” was 
to Greenwich Villagers once, the “Dill 
Pickle” to Chicagoans and the “Old 
Cock” in still more distant days to Lon- 
doners. The novelty of the event drew 
immense crowds, requiring extra batta- 
lions of police to handle them, and the 
pictures were gobbled up by eager pur- 

sers. 

The success of the “Foire aux 
Croittes,” with the latter word’s happy 
double meaning of crust and daub, in- 
spired thousands of other artists. Why 
pay for halls or wait for gallery direc 
tors? Sidewalk shows lined curbings 
on the Right and the Left banks. 

But, the Quotidien writer observed, 
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“the artists now outnumber the buyers. 
This Spring, when such fairs have been 
organized, the poor artists pack up their 
wares after only a few hours and spec- 
tators gaze at them unmoved from afar. 
Poor merchants of art, humble wooers 
of unseen beauty, they fold up sadly 
enough the screens which have served as 





their shops. A Parisian no longer buys 
every morning a crust when bread itself 
now costs him so dear! 

“Maurice Halle, the little Beauceron 
in red béret and gay green smock, hap- 
pily could not kill himself but certainly 
his beloved Foire aux Croiites has done 
so. 
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